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VI. Entrance the Ministry. 


much certainty the physician foresees the death 
incurable patient, foresaw that Napoleon, the course the next 
year (after the battle Austerlitz), would turn upon Prussia, and 
that consequently Northern Germany, which had long been spared, 
would then become the seat war. The prospect was for any- 
thing but pleasant. the fees the students, many whom were 
poor, and the stipendium which drew, were not sufficient support 
me, was obliged make the deficiency writing for the press. 
But what would this amount to, amid the ravages war Northern 
Germany and with Leipsic perhaps the hands the French? 
addition this, there was another apprehension still more dis- 
quieting, Wittenberg was tolerably well fortified; least, had 
walls and trenches, although the latter were principle pas- 
sage over the Elbe, especially for army the march, Berlin, 
lay directly through it. was not difficult foresee that Witten- 
berg would fortified, besieged, and defended, and that the pro- 
cess the university would ruin, and its funds mostly lost. 
did not then dream that Prussia would soon submit, but rather 
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hoped would offer resolute resistance. much the more, 
ever, did apprehend the certain destruction Un- 
willing remain any longer connected with institution, the 
downfall which had doubt, came the settled resolution, 
about March, 1806, withdraw from university life and seek sit- 
uation the church. 

The first thing done was acquaint Reinhard, the upper 
court-preacher Dresden, with purpose, and secure his appro- 
for Reinhard, from the very beginning university 
course, had taken under his protection. maintained con- 
stant correspondence. was not without some misgivings that 
ventured inform him decision, and ask his assistance 
procuring for settlement the for had attach- 
ment Wittenberg, where had been professor, and wished 
remain there. his answer, disapproved plan, and, 
order induce abandon it, promised obtain for pen- 
sion hundred thaler, and the prospect being appointed profes- 
sor extraordinarius, desired. acknowledged his kindness, but 
stated detail all anxieties respect the future, and repeated 
request. One reason, however, kept back, viz. dissatisfac- 
tion with the comparative standing the university. numbered 
usually but three hundred students, and even among these there was 
real literary enthusiasm. More than all, literature and the book- 
trade were low ebb Wittenberg. Reinhard wrote under 
date Aug. 15, 1806: Against the reasons you assign, your 
letter me, for desiring settlement the ministry, know not 
that have really anything importance urge. Right willingly, 
therefore, will what can further your application for the 
pastorate Schneeberg. May the Collegium ready confer 
this office upon you, they were grant you last 
sentence refers yearly pension hundred thaler which 
Reinhard had procured for me, immediately upon the receipt 
first letter, and which for the six months from Easter Michaelmas 
actually drew. 

had now two places view. patron, Prof. Tittmann 
Leipsic, was endeavoring procure for the pastorate Collo- 
chau for which had made application. But learning that the senior 
pastor, Dr. Richter, Schneeberg, was called superintendent 
Wurzen, preferred become his successor. The reason was, 
that, though this position was not very lucrative (about six hundred 
thaler, $420), was honorable one, the town had five thousand 
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inhabitants, several printing offices, and flourishing lyceum (high 
school). therefore withdrew application for Collochau, and 
applied for the pastorate Schneeberg. the 21st September, 
Reinhard wrote follows: have the pleasure inform 
you that the Collegium have this day appointed you pastor Schnee- 
berg. account the months grace allowed the 
you will not able take possession before you are 
now assured support for the future, and heartily wish that you 
may fill the office conferred upon you longer and more successfully 
than your two predecessors.” 

Through the kindness Reinhard, therefore, cherished 
wishes were fulfilled much sooner than had anticipated. was 
now thirty-first year, and was happy the thought the 
honorable position was called take. After announcing suc- 
cess one who, felt sure, would greatly rejoice the intelligence, 
through her brother Leopold, hastened Wittenberg (from which 
place had been absent foot-journey through Thuringia), 
order out the reach the war, and prepare lectures 
for the six months was still remain the university. had 
but just returned Wittenberg, when news arrived the disastrous 
battle Jena. The first report was that heavy cannonade had 
been heard; then that the Prussians had gained the victory; next that 
the courier refused give any information; last, however, the 
fugitives pouring into Wittenberg left doubt the defeat the 
Prussians. But did not even then dream the whole extent 
the disaster. was soon made clear us. were break- 
fast previous the conferring the degree which 
had participate adjunct the philosophical faculty, Prus- 
sian lieutenant with thirty forty foot-soldiers arrived, took posses- 
sion the bridge over the Elbe, and required the authorities fur- 
nish boats, straw and pitch, enable him comply with the order 
had received set fire soon the French should come 
sight. The inhabitants begged him spare it, but replied and 
was the right: “as soon the French approach, must burn 
the bridge, for should not, might cost king his army.” 

Several days after, five o’clock the morning, the French un- 


The former pastor, Dr. Richter, had died fit apoplexy. The widow 
and family deceased pastor are not only entitled law sum equal 
his salary for three months, reckoned from the first day the month which 
died, but also usage, provincial regulations, further continuance 
the salary for six months, and Prussia frequently for entire year.— Tr. 
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expectedly appeared the left bank the Elbe. The lieutenant 
set fire the bridge, and then fled with his few troops rapidly 
possible. soon the Prussians had gone, the 
opened and the inhabitants ran extinguish the flames, which they 
succeeded doing, within five minutes, mounting fire engine 
The French then set themselves repairing the bridge, and 
hour the brigade General Morand passed over it, followed 
one regiment after another without cessation. the following 
day came the imperial guards. They remained over night Wit- 
tenberg and filled the market-place and all the streets. Finer and 
stronger troops had never seen. went down the market-place 
without fear, and took position near the Elbe-gate order see 
Napoleon entered. There was much delay, however, that 
was finally obliged step aside minute. Just then thundered 
the vive Empereur from the throats the guards, and had only 
time catch glimpse Napoleon his simple overcoat, 
rode into the hotel fronting the market-place, which took 
his quarters. 
But now there arose another discomfort which had not the 
east anticipated. The French took possession all the bakers’ 
shops for the army, and for several days there was bread 
purchased. The keeper the eating-house which took 
meals, had fled, and was forced hungry. two-groschen 
loaf and little salt was all that had; and was only stealth 
that landlord furnished noon with plate meat and veg- 
etables, purloined from the French kitchen established the house. 
last, after the main army had gone, succeeded buying 
French soldier half ammunition-loaf, black dirt, and for the first 
time for six days ate much wanted. The French having 
strongly garrisoned Wittenberg, began once fortify it, and took 
possession the lecture-rooms the university for hospitals. 
course the university was broken up, and the students hastened home. 
visit sister Waldenberg. The packing was easy matter, 
for there was little pack besides books; but the getting away was 
attended with difficulty, for the great French military road from 
Leipsic passed through Wittenberg, and troops were constantly 
marching over it. Having obtained from the French commandant 
pass for myself and luggage, found that this would not help 
without written order for horses from the general-in-chief. 
accordingly hurried the quarters General Marrois, knocked 
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several doors obtaining answer, but last, one 
the doors, was invited come in. was the general himself. 
Without being offended that had entered unannounced, rose 
meet me, and hearing request, immediately wrote for 
order the postmaster for two horses, extra-post and carriage. 
After some difficulty and delay, left Wittenberg, with joyful heart, 
four o’clock the afternoon (Oct. 29, 1806), and reached 
the next morning. squadron French troops met the road, 
but one offered molest us. With still greater difficulty man- 
aged get out Leipsic; but that once accomplished, experienced 
further interruption the journey. 

The remaining time till Easter, when was settled Schnee- 
berg, spent with brother-in-law, Schmidt, Waldenberg. 
Immediately arrival, announced myself future Epho- 
the superintendent Schlesier Zwickau, who once presented 
for examination the Consistory Leipsic. This examination 
sustained with honor, and received the testimonial prompte 
trial-sermon Schneeberg was assigned for Sunday, the third 
March; the theme given the superintendent Schlesier, was, 
“the blessedness those who love hear and keep the word God.” 
Meanwhile matters had taken such unfavorable turn, without the 
least suspicion part, that the town-council had decided 
protest, the delivery the trial-sermon, against settlement. 
The reason was this. young pastors the church, Berger and 
Richter, had died suddenly apoplexy. The town had, therefore, 
within six years, twice had the expense settling pastor, which 
amounted three hundred thaler ($210); and now case the 
exhausted town treasury was drawn upon for the third time. 
was natural and pardonable them wish strong man and not 
invalid. Now was young, active and well, bit spare and some- 
what pale. consequence severe studies Wittenberg, 
had suffered from dyspepsy and had been compelled through 
thorough course medical treatment, and was relieved last only 
resorting vigorous exercise. Still, from the paleness consequent 
upon confinement room, especially was slender, super- 
ficial observer might easily suppose consumptive. This 
was the decided opinion Schneeberg student who attended 


Another name, which appears present little used, for superintendent. 
the superintendent committed the oversight all the pastors and 
certain diocese district. also the organ communication be- 
tween them and the higher authorities. 
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lectures and was now home. soon nomination was 
known, told every body that knew very well, and had at- 
tended lectures, but that unfortunately had settled consump- 
tion, and weak voice, and would soon, the great Schneeberg 
church (one the largest the region), preach myself 
attached blame the young man for his mistaken judgment; 
but easy see how unpleasant the prospect must have appeared 
the Schneeberg people, and how natural them was resolve, 
the report should prove well founded, not receive 
This state mind was very much strengthened another circum- 
stance, which was equally ignorant. Not having preached 
Wittenberg, but only lectured, deemed advisable, before deliver- 
ing trial-sermon Schneeberg, preach once 
The church there only moderately large; but not built 
accordance with acoustic principles, speaker cannot easily 
heard every part it. Wittenberg, had unconsciously ac- 
customed myself the quiet and the lecture-room, 
and discourse Waldenberg was delivered the same style, 
was not heard all parts the house. observed the difficulty 
myself, but preferred not rectify during the sermon, the effort 
might excite attention. happened that citizen Schneeberg, 
who was passing through Waldenberg, went church hear the 
new pastor, and finding difficult understand me, reported his 
return home that had weak chest and voice, and could not make 
myself heard the great Schneeberg church. course greatly 
aggravated the ill feeling towards me. 

utter ignorance all this, journeyed Schneeberg, full 
hope, and made visits. This did something towards allaying the 
feelings, for personal appearance there was nothing indicate 
feebleness. took precaution, however, which was great service 
The day before the trial, requested the Diaconus? Voigt- 
with into the church, and having gone into the pul- 
pit, looked carefully all the objects which eye would rest, 
and recited something order ascertain what tone would re- 
quired order fill the very large church. The diaconus, who 
had taken seat side corner, heard distinctly. acquaint- 
with music made easy notice what tone had 
spoken. 


Saxony, the diaconus assistant preacher, who usually conducts the 
services, preaching included, the afternoon. the morning service reads 
the Litany. the Lord’s Supper, also, part his duty chant the 
Lord’s Tr. 
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The sermon, consequently, passed off quite differently from what 
the public had expected. spoke with strong voice which filled 
the whole church, crowded was; preached rather long, showed 
not the least sign fatigue, and, from having accustomed myself 
speak very distinctly, was heard every corner the house. All 
opposition, therefore, had given up, and received the papers 
for call. hastened Leipsic, where was ordained and 
confirmed the 10th March. 


VII. Pastor Schneeberg. 


was now pastor Schneeberg; and return through Alten- 
berg, determined last offer hand Charlotte. But unluckily 
had but just arrived, when some Altenberg friends came in, 
and concluded keep company the few hours was stay. 
Vexatious the last degree this was, could not help it, and 
put good face upon the matter and made mind conduct 
cause letter after returning Schneeberg. From whole 
deportment, however, Charlotte might have easily guessed state 
mind. 

arrived home the 23rd March, 1807, and two days after 
delivered introductory sermon. From want practice 
the composition sermons, had enough do, first, preparing 
for the pulpit. For this reason proposed not married imme- 
diately, but first get little money, Charlotte knew had none 
herown. resolution soon gave way, and the 22nd May, 
wrote Charlotte and solicited her hand. the Ist June 
her written answer the affirmative. next step was 
travel foot Altenberg, where, the 7th June, formally 
notified Charlotte’s friends and acquaintances our engagement, and 
made arrangements for the future. had sparingly provided myself 
with furniture Schneeberg, purchase from the widow 
predecessor. The rest that was needed, left for Charlotte pro- 
cure, and agreed that our marriage should take place her 
birthday, the July. The old Baron von Kotzau took upon 
himself bear the the wedding. were, therefore, 
married the pastor Rothe, Niederwiera (half mile from Ober- 
wiera), took dinner Oberwiera, and returned the evening 
Altenberg, whence, the 16th July, set out for Schneeberg. 

was very well pleased with the place settlement. The 
region pleasant, and the inhabitants refined. They showed 
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every attention. situation brought about six hundred 
thaler ($420), and this with Charlotte’s economy was abundantly 
sufficient for our wants. The only thing that annoyed was the 
state the ministerial funds which mainly depended for support, 
These were such miserable state, that there was constant reason 
fear they would entirely fail. Indeed, this had actually happened 
ten years before, and ministers and school-teachers had considerable 
sums due them from the church-treasury, which had been running 
from that date, and for which the town council refused re- 
sponsible. was, therefore, exceedingly desirous, distant pe- 
riod, obtain situation which promised more certain income; 
for the whole the salary was indispensable me. Once the pay- 
ments from the ministerial treasury actually failed; but for that time 
the town council agreed responsible for the deficiency, though 
only oblige me, one the senators assured me. This was not 
very encouraging. 

published nothing during residence Schneeberg. had 
enough preparing sermons, working the two gardens 
the parsonage, and living for young wife. the course 
the winter, began read Josephus, with the view collecting 
whatever pertained the Jewish theology. the spring, 
the Superintendent Gensel died Annaberg. read his death 
the papers, but did not dream that this might opening for 
me, was utter stranger there, and hopes were fixed upon 
Zwickau. was, therefore, quite unprepared for letter received 
from the Burgher-master Biedermann Annaberg, under date 
May 21, 1808, which wrote that had been recommended 
the town council superintendent the upper court preacher Rein- 
hard, and therefore inquired whether was willing accept the 
situation, and so, whether would prefer visit Annaberg re- 
ceive deputation the council Schneeberg. 

Although felt like man fallen from the clouds, resolution 
was instantly taken. wrote reply, that was not disinclined 
accept the situation, but that before giving definite answer wished 
better respecting the income and the diocese, and that, 
the feast the Ascension was hand and wife was daily ex- 
pecting confined, was not possible for visit Annaberg 
before Whitsunday. remained till Ascension-day, the 26th May, 
without answer. But that day, was coming out the 
church, the second Burgher-master Dietze, who had heard preach, 
introduced himself me. repeated the call and gave all 
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necessary particulars. The diocese was large, containing eighteen 
towns and population about ninety thousand souls. hesitated 
longer, but engaged go. dined with me, and the 
afternoon set out for home. the next day, May 27th, eldest 
son was born. few days after, sent the town council An- 
naberg the formal application for the pastorate there, and had now 
nothing but await the result. the 9th June, 1808, 
son was baptized. The old Baron von Kotzau and other friends 
were present. Dietze had written that the election Anna- 
berg would take place the 9th June, and that, the event 
appointment, which had doubt, would immediately 
send word the messenger the council. baptized son 
myself, and the afternoon arranged little play for guests. 
for myself was too restless sit still, and the evening ap- 
proached, eyes were constantly turned towards the 
which the messenger would pass. last came, and brought 
the appointment, which once made known friends. 
The preparations for removal now went rapidly forward. 
was summoned the Colloquium Leipsic held the 13th 
July. the 10th, preached, was customary, the court 
church, Reinhard’s place, before the Minister, and was then invited 
the latter dinner. The gospel for the day was the passage re- 
specting the mote and the beam, and the subject sermon was 
“the mote-judge.” Monday met the Upper Consistory, 
whom the text that hath the Son hath life; and that hath 
not the Son hath not life” John 12), was assigned for 
the sermon for Wednesday. prepared soon possible, and 
preached the morning the 13th July, the court church, 
after which immediately met the Upper Consistory for the Collo- 
quium. These colloquia, Reinhard’s time, were numerously at- 
tended, and even the Minister, civil officers, and men science were 
usually present. was, therefore, small thing sustain one’s 
self with credit, especially against Reinhard, who indulged his incli- 
nation wit more than was right. When entered the hall was 
crowded overflowing. The heat the 
senior member, commenced the Colloquium, and, far, passed off 
very well. Reinhard, who followed next, spoke first Sunday’s 
discourse, and found fault that had preached upon the mote-judge, 
and had therefore taken for granted that hearers were guilty 
the error, which, considering that was stranger, was not becom- 
ing. replied that certainly did believe that even the good people 
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Dresden might not entirely free from fault common, but 
that the criticism respect the propriety preaching sort 
castigatory sermon strange congregation, was right. The 
remainder the Colloquium passed off pleasantly, and the Upper 
Consistory declared their report the ministry, “that the office 
could well and profitably intrusted” me. now returned 
Schneeberg. the 7th August preached trial-sermon 
Annaberg, and thence travelled Dresden, where was inducted 
into office the 10th. 

the 4th September, 1808, delivered farewell discourse 
Schneeberg, and the next day set out for Annaberg. Cold 
reception Schneeberg had been year and half before (for 
when came one welcomed me, even inquired after me), there 
were none, now, who did not regret departure. They honored 
with farewell poem, and accompanied several carriages 
miles journey. This, however, did not prevent 
them from afterwards demanding payment for the expenses 
settlement, which the law allowed them do, because had been 
with them less than three years. They made out against heavy 
bill, but finally reduced the moderate sum hundred and 
fifty thaler ($105) which afterwards paid. 

was glad leave Schneeberg. The parsonage was miser- 
able condition, and there was money the treasury pay for 
needful repairs. The principal part salary was uncertain. 
The further contributions from the congregation depended great 
degree upon the good will the people, which found, examining 
the receipt books for ten years more back, had considerably dimin- 
ished. had weddings baptisms, and 
the collections were account. Then, too, was the very 
prime life (32), and exulted the prospect the large and 
promising sphere was going fill. felt that was able 
more than just preach once every Sunday, which was all that 
office Schneeberg required. With joy and hope, therefore, 

journeyed Annaberg, and the distinguished reception which met 
there contributed still further gratification. Four leagues 


Saxony, confession and absolution precede the Lord’s Supper. The for- 
mer, according Lutheran usage, confession, which required not 
acknowledgment each particular sin, but only general acknowledgment 
guilt. The payment confession-money, derived from the old Roman Catholic 
church, has been retained. Wigger’s Statistik, this instance would 
seem the sum collected from this source went the TR. 
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from Annaberg, was received the whole the town-council, 
who breakfasted with me. ‘Then, attended them, made very 
magnificent entrance into the town. splendid dinner was prepared 
for myself and the council, and the whole abundance the meats 
and drinks which remained was presented wife. The clergy- 
men the town delivered poems, and the citizens honored me, 
the evening, with serenade. 

Still there were some, even Annaberg, who were dissatisfied with 
election, because they had endeavored secure the situation for 
the town. They were, however, honest and upright men, 
and not only made difficulty, but soon became best friends. 


VIII. Superintendent Annaberg. 


the 11th September, 1808, preached introductory 
mon Annaberg, and entered upon the duties new and re- 
sponsible office, for which, however, was but indifferently prepared. 
only year and half pastoral experience, knew but little 
the routine official duties, and was entirely unacquainted 
with the Saxon Canon law. This, however, soon remedied. 
first all, studied the ephoral records, and from them soon obtained 
knowledge the usual order procedure. The juris 
Saxonict was almost always table, and soon became per- 
fectly acquainted with its contents. greatest difficulties arose 
from the very numerous disputes respecting marriages and marriage 
engagements, which the constitution the church, that time, 
were entirely committed the superintendents. soon, however, 
became home these matters, their number was great, and 
least one hearing must had every week. 

The ephoral records and business found good order, for 
predecessor, Gensel, had been diligent Ephorus. Hence could 
not understand why Reinhard, interview with him, had made 
the remark, that the district Annaberg needed active and strict 
Ephorus, had been hitherto very negligently managed. soon, 
however, discovered the ground this severe remark. 

looking over the current ephoral business, found number 
disputes which had sprung from the school-law, recently enacted 
the government. required every child pay one groschen 
week for tuition, but the tuition poor children was paid from 
the parish treasury. ‘This regulation had been first tried ex- 
periment some the districts the low land, Weissenfels, 
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and worked well there, was extended the whole country, 
the high lands, and especially the district Annaberg, this law 
was not all adapted; indeed, was impossible carry into 
execution. There were here one school, not from eighty hun- 
dred children, the low lands, but from three nine hundred, 
and many school-teachers would have received income more 
than thousand thaler, the law had been enforced. Besides, the 
number the poor was ten times greater than the low lands, 
that parish treasury was able pay the tuition for the poor, and 
consequently the whole ordinance was impracticable. prede- 
cessor, Gensel, who was native Annaberg, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the condition this part the country, fully perceived 
its impracticability, but the government was determined and would 
not Who could blame him, his old age, for having dis- 
position enforce law which evidently could not obeyed? 
had only failed not having endeavored settle the controversy 
between the school-teachers and parishes, und allowing the latter, 
his indifference, carry the matter all their own way. was 
for this that Reinhard had publicly blamed him. 

found from the records that, the pleasant village Lauterbach, 
especially, there was violent quarrel between the Cantor? and the 
parish. The former had entered complaint against the parish, for 
refusing pay the tuition-money, and the latter return had insti- 
tuted two suits against the schoolmaster. The three suits were still 
pending, and found that the Upper Consistory had expressed their 
with the superintendent and the judge the district 
account their remissness the matter. The aged superin- 
tendent, Gensel, had not visited Lauterbach for four years, and the 
fact that the civil officer had done nothing, satisfied that could 
expect help from that quarter bringing the controversy 
end. Fortunately, according the Saxon church-government, had 
need it. therefore took the matter hand; but what im- 
mense undertaking was, soon learned from experience. 
all, made journey Lauterbach, order hold visitation 
there, and the same time, were possible, reconcile the con- 
tending parties. took good care not intimate the authorities 
the impracticability the tuition-law, which they would not have 


Generally the teacher music the gymnasium, other high school, 
whom the direction the singing public worship committed. Here, how- 
ever, used the sense which frequently has, teacher elementary 
school. 
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acknowledged, but resolved persuade the school-teachers volunta- 
rily waive part the claim which the law gave them, and de- 
mand from the smallest children, who required but little attention, only 
from four six pfennige (ten fifteen mills) from those 
who were older, eight nine pfennige, and full groschen only from 
the oldest children. private arrangement this nature, did not 
doubt, the Upper Consistory would very willingly sanction. the 
close the business the visitation, receiving the accounts, 
about five o’clock the afternoon, took the matter the pros- 
ecution, with which had previously made myself accurately ac- 
quainted the study the records. soon succeeded securing 
the assent the school-teachers proposal; but the directors 
the parish, statements produced effect. The civil officer, 
who frequently interposed, became excited, and did more harm 
than good. Nearly four hours labored reconcile the parties, but 
vain. reason why the parish officers could not brought 
decision finally occurred me. None them were willing 
speak out without having first taken counsel with the others. 
therefore broke off the interview, requested them talk over the 
matter among themselves, and the next morning eight o’clock 
meet and give their decision. ‘This was the right course; 
the next morning they declared themselves willing accept the 
proposals submitted formal instrument agreement was drawn 
and signed both parties, which all the three suits were en- 
tirely settled, including even the costs prosecution. The Upper 
Consistory were rejoiced see these miserable prosecutions ended, 
and contirmed the settlement every particular. ‘This matter had 
the good securing the confidence the Upper Consistory 
myself which was continually strengthened the ter- 
mination which brought the controversies respecting the tuition- 
money other places. 

short, very soon succeeded standing well with the Upper 
Consistory for may say, without vanity, that was really very 
active and took hold everything that was necessary, with 
force and energy. more difficult and complicated thing was, 
the more liked it; and gave special delight disentangle 
knotty questions and bring them decision. should seem prolix 
and vain, were add anything further. will only say, that 
nearly all plans received the approval the Upper Consistory, 
and that, during the eight years service, never received 
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reprimand remonstrance from the Upper Consistory, but was often 
commended them. 

the year 1809, received letter from Reinhard, which 
was offered professorship theology, together with pastorate, 
declined the invitation, partly from not wishing 
remove that remote section the country, and partly, because 
had but just indemnified the people Schneeberg for early re- 
moval; and now Annaberg, where had not yet been three years, 
should have been obliged again make good the expenses 
settlement. ‘This would have involved debt. invitation 
theological professorship Berlin, with salary thousand 
thaler ($700), had still fewer attractions, since was better 
off Annaberg. 

income Annaberg amounted about fourteen hundred 
thaler ($980) year. this, the living gave scarcely four hundred 
thaler. The rest were ephoral perquisites. fourth part the 
ephoral duties was official, and fourth part the perquisites had 
remitted, account the poverty the people, may easily 
imagined how much labor required earn thousand eleven 
hundred thaler perquisites. employed copyist every day. 
Hence, least the early part residence there, had 
time for learned studies. The facilities, also, for progress theo- 
logical literature, were limited. 

Much, therefore, was pleased with Annaberg, began en- 
tertain the wish transferred another place. The reason was 
this. The ephoral business pleased me; the inhabitants were very 
excellent people, and gave numerous proofs respect and affec- 
tion. had very beautiful stone dwelling-house, with eleven win- 
dows front, large, high rooms, noble cellars, and_fire-proof vaults. 
income was considerable, and abundantly sufficient for neces- 
sities. the other hand, there were many unpleasant things con- 
nected with situation there, which entirely justified desire for 
the first place, the ephoral business was attended with 
many annoyances. consequence its great amount, could 
very little theological studies. brought into connection with 
four royal districts, and multitude and civil officers, with 
whom relations were not always pleasant. The frequent diffi- 
culties respecting marriages and marriage engagements, which, 
population ninety thousand souls, there was end, were spe- 
cial source vexation. the second place, although 
was considerable, yet much was uncertain, the perquisites 


from silent burials, Sunday marriages, and the like, which, _by 
change the law, might easily fall away, and for which could ex- 
pect equivalent. For the authorities, introducing new regula- 
tions, never asked the superintendents what injury they would suf- 
fer from the change; predecessor actually lost from three 
four hundred thaler per annum from this source. was extremely 
dissatisfied, also, that the government laid such load official labor 
upon the superintendents, without allowing single groschen for 
their support, that was obliged not only labor gratuitously for 
the State, but also pay for the necessary paper and copying, from 
own purse. the third place, the climate Annaberg did not 
agree with me. The city lies seven hundred feet above the level 
the sea, with protection against the winds. was 
tunity for the culture fruit, which was favorite recreation. 
The winter was long and steady, the spring, rough and short. suf- 
fered much from colds and sore throat. After having lived from 
fourteenth thirty-second year the mild and fruitful lowland, 
the rough mountains did not please me, and longed, not like the 
Swiss, for the mountains, but for the fertile plains the valley. 
the fourth place, there was too much poverty the district. The 
destitution which continually came under observation was painful 
me, and rendered many plans usefulness impracticable. 

These were the reasons which led wish not remain 
Annaberg, but some future period remove another position. 
With this view, the 17th August, 1812, publicly took the 
degree Doctor Theology Wittenberg. This was the last 
doctorate the kind this university. The subject disputa- 
tion was the Capita theologiae from Josephus, work which 
commenced during residence Schneeberg. The honor, how- 
ever, cost over three hundred thaler ($210), expense which 
have often regretted, the title was shortly afterwards made com- 
mon. The good people Annaberg return commemorated 
promotion number poems composed for the occasion. 

the September following, great patron, the upper court- 
preacher, Reinhard, died Dresden. had expectation being 
thought his successor, for was too deeply sensible how far 
stood beneath him, both preacher and scholar. quite sur- 
prised, therefore, find myself regarded candidate. the 
dedication the church Griinhayn, the Minister Public Wor- 
ship, Count von Hohenthal, came unexpectedly from Chemnitz 
hear preach. Soon after, sent book, upon which 
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requested judgment, and finally, number questions, which 
wished answer. Among the latter was this: Whether 
ther’s German translation the Bible needed correcting not?” 
knew that answer this question would decide fate. But 
since had always greatly disliked see laymen, high positions, 
taking upon themselves the guardianship theological science, and 
Hohenthal had been particularly forward doing it, now resolved 
maintain theological independence, whatever might become 
prospect succeeding Reinhard. therefore answered the 
questions strict accordance with convictions, pronouncing 
favor revision Luther’s translation, and quietly awaited the 
issue. Naturally enough, however, could not help thinking the 
matter, and one day was listlessly looking out study-win- 
dow, noticed scrawl the glass, which after deciphering with 
some difficulty, made out be: “hope not but die!” For mo- 
ment, this struck oracular, had never before observed it; 
but only for moment, for had long since lost all superstitious 
fears. smiled, and said myself: “from answer the Min- 
ister true there nothing hoped for, but for dying, 
shall take own time for And turned out. Nothing 
further was said Dresden, and who was far more 
deserving every respect than myself, was called Reinhard’s 
place. 


Christopher Friedr. Ammon, distinguished theologian and pulpit ora- 
tor, was born Bavaria, Jan. 16, 1766. First, professor phi- 
losophy, then theology, the University Erlangen, and after Gottingen, 
returned 1804 Erlangen, where was subsequently appointed Super- 
intendent and Bavarian church-counsellor. After his removal Dresden, 
1813, Reinhard’s successor, succession honors awaited him, among which 
was the order nobility. his earlier exegetical works adopted the prin- 
ciples Heyne, Eichhorn and Koppe, who changed the science interpretation 
into philosophy interpretation, which became more and more sceptical and 
negative, and last left nothing the text the Bible, except the interpreter 
and his own individual opinions.” theologian and preacher, 
embraced the Kantian philosophy, which appeared him offer the best 
basis which reconcile science and faith. Accordingly, his ethical and doc- 
trinal system rests upon the principle the practical reason. His course re- 
ply the celebrated theses Claus Harms 1817, led Schleiermacher ac- 
cuse him disingenuousness and species Jesuitism. His learning was va- 
ried and extensive. resigned his office upper court-preacher 1849. 
his numerous works doctrinal theology, ethics and homiletics, the more 
important his Progressive moulding Christianity into the universal reli- 
gion,” four volumes, which maintains that the highest aim the theo- 
logian reconcile the progress theology with the progress science. TR. 
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About this time, resumed theological studies. reviewed 
number works Wachler’s Theological Annals, and formed 
association composed the candidates residing Annaberg and 
Buchholz, which met weekly, for discussing subjects the Latin 
language. also commenced larger theological work. have 
already remarked that there was deficiency recent works 
which the doctrines the church were exhibited; therefore 
determined write “Manual Dogmatic Theology,” which 
the church-doctrines should first accurately stated, next compared 
with Scripture and reason, illustrated everything which can 
advanced their deferice, and then final opinion pronounced 
upon the whole. The first volume was published Leipsic 
Barth, March, work directed Von Ammon’s atten- 
tion towards me. was subsequently immediate occasion 
invitation Gotha. 

The disturbances occasioned the war 1813, diverted for 
long time from the prosecution this work. had followed the 
expedition Napoleon against Russia, which the fate Europe 
was pending, with the greatest interest, and even went far 
copy off all the accounts the military operations order 
able keep eye upon the progress the whole. also had, 
Annaberg, the reading the Austrian Observer, which brought 
more impartial information than the other papers. Respecting 
the retreat the French, and their disaster the Beresina, re- 
ceived both printed and written accounts, which could only pri- 
vately communicate each other. All this faithfully copied, to- 
gether with all the accounts the battles Liitsen, Bautzen and 
Leipsic. conscientiously continued this collection the entire 
overthrow Napoleon, and thus arose History the four 
years’ war the allies against Napoleon,” which was published 
Annaberg, the spring 1816, two small volumes. 

then applied myself, once more, the preparation the second 
volume Manual Dogmatic Theology,” but was soon 
rupted invitation Gotha. respect homiletic matters, 
published considerable number Festival-Sermons Annaberg, 
and subsequently small volume discourses “on Death, Immor- 
tality, Resurrection and Eternal Life.” also took very active 

_part the founding Lyceum, still flourishing, the exercises 
which consisted music, reading, declamation and dancing. 

After the battle Leipsic, the militia Annaberg, common 
with the rest the kingdom, were called out. administered the oath 
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the same evening the principal church, and was carried away 
enthusiasm, that should have accompanied them myself, 
wife and children had not held back. went, however, with 
last gold coin the bureau the militia, order aid equipping 
them, but did not finally contribute it, because the whole 
maining money was only eighteen groschen (54 cents), and did not 
know, with wife and family support, when should see another, 
When the Congress Vienna, however, unwarrantably rent Saxony 
twain, was very glad that kept money, and have been ever 
since. Nothing life ever excited more than this outrage, 
and cannot think it, even now, without indignation. the ser- 
mon which had deliver the celebration the return the 
King Saxony, the whole bitterness wounded patriotism came 
out, that when was afterwards printed Gotha, saw fit 
erase many the expressions which were too violent. 

The Count von Einsiedel became Minister, after the division 
Saxony, and clergymen were inducted into office without his con- 
sent. This had important influence upon position and feelings, 
was warm admirer Stephan, the pastor the Moravian 
church, who afterwards became attended his 
church nearly every Sabbath, and this led those who wished get 
into his good graces there too. saw how everything was 
made conform the theological taste the Minister, and what 
means his patronage was sought; and firmly resolved adopt 
such means, and preserve scientific independence theology. 
From this time, also, turned attention other parts Ger- 
many, and came the settled resolution accept the first eligible 
call which would free from this theological bondage. 

came unexpectedly. The Leipsic Journal brought the news 
the death general superintendent Gotha, which 


Martin Stephan, born Moravia about the 1780, after having studied 
the universities Halle and Leipsic, was called, the year 1810, pas- 
tor the small Moravian church Dresden. Here distinguished himself 
maintaining the strictest Lutheranism, and also his attractive preaching, 
which drew many high rank hear him. ‘The excessive admiration his 
friends was more than could bear. Brought under the watch the police 
and suspended from fled, 1838, with number and lay- 
thought there was hope for the progress the truth Europe, 
the United States. After many trials, they established Lutheran society 
Missouri, but their leader, account his extravagant assumption power 
and his criminal conduct, was excommunicated. afterwards became Ro- 
man Catholic, and the 22nd February, 1846. See Guerike, 
Kirchengeschichte, 546.— 
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occurred the third February, 1816. died apoplexy, 
while engaged the installation pastor Gamstaedt. wife, 
who had lived three years Gotha, related many interesting 
things respecting the deceased, but had not the most distant 
thought that this might place for myself, had not the slight- 
est connection with Gotha. therefore quickly passed out mind. 
May, read the Journal, that the Duke August Gotha 
was Visit the court Dresden. visit the Duke de- 
cided future course. had inquired Ammon, the upper 
court-preacher Dresden, whether would willing come 
Gotha place, and had given him general view the 
income the office. Ammon declined the invitation, could 
hardly help doing. ‘The Duke then requested him and Boettiger 
recommend man whom they regarded qualified for the situation. 
They had become personally acquainted with some time pre- 
viously, and recommended decidedly the Duke, that im- 
mediately authorized them write and inquire whether 
would come. This letter, requesting answer the Duke’s inquiry, 
before his departure from Dresden, received the 10th March, 
1816. the income the situation, Ammon had only written that 
might depend upon receiving eighteen hundred thaler ($1260) 
more. 

resolution was instantly taken. account Einsiedel’s in- 
fluence, could expect further promotion Saxony the situation 
Gotha was honorable; Duke August was known able and 
enlightened prince, and patron learned men. was forty- 
first year, and therefore just the right age occupy wider 
sphere. The income Gotha, true, was only four five hun- 
dred thaler better than income Annaberg, but was much 
more certain, and did not have earned driblets, Anna- 
berg, oppressive load ephoral business. the same time, 
favorite wish was gratified the opportunity now had remov- 
ing mild and fruitful climate. Ammon, his letter, had drop- 
ped the remark, that would rather should occupy such position 
native country, but could not say, and did not suppose, that 
all the pious people Dresden agreed with him. This hint per- 
fectly understood, and, indeed, was already aware the fact. im- 
mediately replied, the day, that was quite disposed 
engage the service prince able and enlightened Duke 
August, and would accept the invitation, but must request statement 
detail the income and the official relations the place. 
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Duke August did nothing halves. Immediately after his return, 
directed Hoppenstedt, the counsellor the government and 
the Upper Consistory, write After giving the particu- 
lars desired, apprises that case decease, wife 
would entitled share the great fund for widows Gotha, 
which would give her pension equivalent fourth part 
income. This provision for wife and children, should 
early, had great weight with me, family, should die 
Saxony, would only receive pension about thirty-two thaler, but 
here, from 450 470 thaler. immediately replied, that would 
accept the call, with the understanding that the whole income which 
predecessor had received, should secured me, and that 
entire salary should paid from the widows’ fund. was well for 
that made these conditions definite. predecessor had 
received four hundred thaler addition his regular salary, and 
this sum the ministers proposed strike out, they thought the 
salary was large enough without but the Duke would not consent. 
The claim upon the widows’ fund was also refused me, after came 
Gotha, because was not designed for clergymen, and therefore 
only salary counsellor the Upper Consistory, which merely 
amounted hundred thaler could drawn from ap- 
pealed, however, Hoppenstedt’s letter and express stipulation, 
and was then with whole salary placed “exceptionally” upon the 
widows’ fund. 

After the reception letter Gotha, the electorial college, 
the instance the Duke, made choice the 10th June, 
and two days after sent the call. was enter upon new 
office Michaelmas. now presented Dresden request for 
dismission from office, which was granted with honor. Propos- 
ing, the journey Gotha, spend few weeks with relatives 
Altenberg and Waldenberg, preached farewell sermon 
Annaberg, had printed and distributed, sold part effects 
which did not wish take with me, auction, and left Annaberg 
the 5th September, 1816. was trial bid the peo- 
ple adieu; for they loved me, were unwilling lose me, and 
departure gave every possible token regard. had spent eight 
happy years Annaberg. walked through the now empty 
rooms dwelling for the last time, see that nothing was left, 
and came the room where three children were born, 
feelings were painful that was obliged hasten away. great 
number the first the town accompanied me, 
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departure, far Thum, where took breakfast together, and 
then bade each other adieu with many tears. was much 
affected, that, left Thum, silently promised myself never 
leave Gotha should again find myself esteemed and encircled 
with friends. 


IX. Induction into office Gotha. 


Not wishing enter new home Gotha the evening, 
lodged Erfurt, the night previous, and reached Gotha about noon, 
reception, not even the most moderate expectations were real- 
ized. Besides the city council, with whom had business, not 
soul, save future colleague, Perrin, had addressed friendly 
letter. The reason, afterwards learned, was this. Two Gotha 
ministers had been nominated for place, and for one 
them, especially, much effort had been made. These projects were 
all defeated the independent appointment which Duke August 
had made Dresden. who supposed themselves able 
exert influence the choice new general superintendent, 
may easily imagined, were deeply wounded, and vented their 
ill-will against myself. addition this, very great respect 
was entertained Gotha for mere superintendent. Still further, 
was said not only that did not deserve the honor, but also that 
salary was enormous. had scarcely been eight weeks Gotha, 
when the high cup-bearer, Count von Salisch, said way 
reproach, promiscuous assembly: “You have salary like 
cabinet replied briefly and promptly: “when was 
invited Gotha, did not inquire what salary minister then re- 
ceived, but what was proposed give myself. Had less been 
offered, should have remained where was, for have only bet- 
tered myself about four hundred thaler.” 

There were still other circumstances which contributed this 
state things. Annaberg, had been elected the free choice 
the city council; but here, had been called the electory col- 
lege only direction the Duke. There, was the pastor all 
the inhabitants; here, only the city congregation. The whole 
court and the garrison constituted separate congregations, with which 
had nothing do. There, superintendent ranked one 
the first men the city; here, the general superintendent stood far 
below mass high civil officers and noblemen. Saxony, and 
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especially Annaberg, the inhabitants were much attached their 
here, they were less so. 

was natural, therefore, that should quite coldly received 
Gotha. slept but little the first night, and was anything but happy 
new relations. Still, did not give way despondency. 
was under obligations one but the Duke; all others 
entirely independent, and consequently was able enter, unfettered, 
upon the dischare official duties. all, was in- 
troduced the Duke. had expected received, was due 
me, private audience, instead which was only invited 
dinner. the table, merely asked “how liked Gotha,” 
and after had replied expressing admiration the good taste, 
exhibited the environs the city, turned some one else, and 
the conversation ended. This surprised not little; but was 
not yet acquainted with Duke August. This was one his 
liarities; was and remained great patron till his death. 
next paid not only all the visits which relations rendered proper, 
but made the first many who were under obligation visit 
me, without exhibiting the slightest sign dissatisfaction. 

the 13th October, preached inaugural sermon, and 
presented the church the upper court-preacher, Schaeffer. 
This man had been engaged for some years controversy with 
predecessor, Loeffler, which had the unanimous voice 
the public against himself. introducing me, committed the 
great indiscretion mentioning these difficulties manner re- 
flect upon and expressed his conviction that theological 
views would entirely different character. Nothing ever 
much disgusted me, public occasion, this. deeply felt how 
much might injure the estimation the public, and how 
mean was for Schaeffer make me, the outset, responsible for 
his own theology. The consequences had anticipated soon followed. 
There was general expression pamphlets were 
exchanged, and was resolved erect public monument Loef- 
fler subscription, which also contributed.? 

introduction and admission, the next day, into the Upper 
Consistory, once took occasion, upon Hoppenstedt’s referring 
terms disapprobation discourse, express feel- 


From the account this excitement, given the highly esteemed and 
celebrated Friedrich Jacobs, his Personalia,” Leipsic, 1840, appended this 
volume, appears that Schaeffer had originally sympathized with Loeffler his 
rationalistic views, but afterwards embraced orthodox sentiments. TR. 
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ings plainly regard his conduct. This immediately became 
known, and protected degree against the injurious conse- 
quences Schaeffer’s indiscretion, and was not before the 
public became gradually convinced that was zealot for eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy. was fortunate for that Duke August re- 
mained protector and patron till his death, and regularly attended 
upon preaching. The coldness, also, with which was received 
the city, was counterbalanced the tokens respect everywhere 
shown the country, during general visitations. 


Gotha. 


entered upon the duties new office with energy and inde- 
pendence. The connected with the Consistory and the spirit- 
ual lower court, together with preaching, constituted principal 
business. Accustomed work rapidly, found easy matter 
discharge the duties office, and gain time for study. First 
all, applied myself the second part Manual Doctri- 
nal Theology,” after finishing which, published number other 
works, and furnished many reviews for the Leipsic Literaturzeitung. 

the year 1822, Duke August died, the prime life. His 
death, which was sudden, deeply affected me, not only because 
was patron, but also because his brother, who now succeeded him, 
had become Roman Catholic Rome. had learned Saxony 
how ruinous this might be, and therefore, though full apprehension, 
resolved once all power prevent the Catholic duke 
from directing person the government the church land ex- 
clusively Protestant like Gotha. president the clergy the 
country, believed this duty. Fortunately, was strongly 
supported the will Duke Ernest the Pious, which was pro- 
vided that, any one his successors should become Catholic, the 
direction the church-government should pass into the hands the 
oldest Protestant relative the father’s side, who the present 
case was Duke Frederick Saxe-Hildburghausen. The ministers 
before whom laid the matter received coldly and took action. 
then went again the youngest the ministers, von Lindenau, 
and earnestly begged him arrange the matter according our 
wishes, because Were expecting every day receive summons 
from Hildburghausen acknowledge the jurisdiction pointed out 
the will Ernest the Pious, which, according that will, could 
not refuse. length, the fifth week, there came rescript from 
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Duke Frederick, Gotha, which promised preserve 
their full integrity the rights and constitution the evangelical 
church, appoint only Protestant (cabinet) ministers, and through 
them conduct the government the church. This perfectly sat- 
isfied us, and acknowledged his jurisdiction without 
This was but just finished, when rescript arrived from Hildburg- 
hausen requiring our obedience, according the will Ernest the 
Pious, and commanding not comply with orders from Duke 
Frederick Gotha. came too late. replied that Duke 
Frederick had committed the government the church his evan- 
gelical ministers, and had given satisfactory security the established 
church, and that, therefore, had pledged ourselves obey his 
ministers, and must now refer the Duke Hildburghausen our 
court. was very glad that arrangement important the 
established church had been secured, but there were many the 
city, heard, who disapproved the course the Upper 
They were only those, however, who understood nothing the case, 
and paid regard their well-meant but mistaken judgment. 
Duke Frederick died the third year his reign; and after in- 
terregnum was succeeded Duke Ernest The change, 
although occasioned new organization the State, affected the 
church but little, and official relations not all. 

Before this, had provided for Gotha new book psalmody, 
many the hymns which are own composition. The 
prayers and devotional parts prefixed, with single exception, are 
also mine. compiling the psalmody, steadily adhered the 
principle retaining, the old hymns, ancient biblical conceptions 
and expressions, but striking out those which beyond the Bible, 
only pertain doctrinal theology. The introduction the new 
collection was not compulsory, but was left the free choice the 
parishes, consequence which was shortly used nearly all 
the congregations. 

social relations Gotha soon became exceedingly pleasant. 
Gotha was also that time the residence great number 
learned and celebrated men, among whom were Doering, Kries, 
Schulze, Ukert, Regel, Rost, Wurstemann, Welcker, connected with 
the Gymnasium illustre; also Schlotheim, Fr. Jacobs, Hoff, 
Streler, Galletti, Becker, Hennicke, Fr. Perthes, Enke, and 
later period, Hansen, Glenk, and many others. The agreeable and 
instructive society these men greatly enjoyed. relations 
with the teachers the gymnasium were especially pleasant, and 


have always been the most friendly character. there was 
alley garden, and had always been favor this 
amusement, account the exercise gives, invited 
part friends and acquaintances who had taste for it, form 
with ninepin club, which met twice week, beginning usually 
May, and closing about the end October. Many happy hours 
has given me, and every member trust will love think back 
upon it. 

[In the autumn occurred the twenty-fifth anniversary 
his appointment superintendent Annaberg, which occasion 
was made Privy counsellor the Upper Consistory. March 
that year, his wife, whose health had been failing for several years, 
died. year after, married her younger sister, who for more 
than twenty years had been member his family, had instructed 
all his children, and was regarded them second mother. 
the year 1835, made tour Geneva, longest and most in- 
teresting his The church Geneva, commemoration 
the three-hundredth anniversary the reformation, which occurred 
August, had extended invitation the Lutheran clergy Ger- 
many attend their delegates. The Duke Saxe Gotha re- 
quested Dr. Bretschneider attend, and presented him with the sum 
two hundred and fifty thaler ($175) towards defraying the expenses 
his journey, which, with equal sum from his own purse, enabled 
him take his wife and two his children with him. was 
treated with great attention Geneva, but the social intercourse 
that city had too many French characteristics please him. 
his return, saw the small and miserable place which the cele- 
brated council Basel passed its energetic decrees against the abso- 
lute power the papacy. Basel, too, visited the grave 
Erasmus, who lacked nothing make him reformer except firm- 
ness character and moral 

1840, health began seriously affected. The prescrip- 
tions the physicians were only partially successful. Conjecturing 
that brown substance with which tongue was constantly covered, 
might proceed from the coloring matter the red wine used, 
confined myself from this time white wine. affection the 
eyes me, before long, that the source the difficulty lay 
deeper. right eye was weak from childhood, but the left eye 
was uncommonly strong. early 1839 had noticed that did 
not see clearly distance, formerly, and that there was fre- 
quently kind cloud before eyes. The difficulty continued 
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increase, but accounted for the ground the natural decay 
sight man sixty years old. But the autumn 1840 
frequently annoyed flying black points before the left eye, 
volantes, called, which greatly increased winter, when the 
shone upon the snow; the cloud, also, which surrounded the objects 
saw, became thicker. February, 1841, noticed, all 
that was difficult for read plain writing. now for the first 
time carefully examined the matter, and found that one half 
left eye nearest the nose was affected, and occasioned the difficulty 
reading. immediately applied the physician, who declared the 
eye organically sound, and attributed the dimness sight 
tion the bowels, from which, also, the brown coating the tongue 
proceeded. 

Before was able Kissingen, the waters which were 
prescribed the only means relieving me, the obscuration con- 
tinued increase till covered the whole the left eye, that 
could see nothing with it, but was obliged depend entirely upon 
the other, which had always been weak. felt, also, that was 
ing strength, and suffered much from colds and catarrh. For some 
years had observed that the general yearly church and school visi- 
tations, which was obliged remain several hours the damp 
and cold churches, injured me, and brought attacks fever and 
Feeling unable any longer endure the exposure and 
fatigue connected with these visitations, petitioned the Duke re- 
lease from the duty for the rest life, with which request 
graciously complied. spent four weeks Kissingen, which 
Professors Stark and Haefer had also advised go, and the 
water, which drank freely, appeared afford relief. 

had been installed superintendent Gotha the 14th 
October, 1816, and consequently the autumn this year (1841), 
occurred five and twentieth anniversary. had mentioned 
one, and had avoided calling attention any way whatever, 
colleague the Consistory, the upper court-preacher Jacobi, had 
made known and provided for its celebration. Everything was 
done secretly, that was wholly unprepared for the honors 
crowded upon me. They began, the evening the 13th, with 
serenade from the teachers’ seminary. the 14th, was surprised 
and delighted numerous tokens respect and love. The privy 
counsellor and president the government, von Stein, appeared, 
congratulated the name the Duke, and placed 
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the commander’s cross, second class, the Saxon 
From the widowed Dutchess Gotha-Altenburg, special pa- 
troness, received beautiful table-clock. The clergy the coun- 
try appeared great numbers wish prosperity. The eldest 
superintendent, the venerable Dr. Jacobi, Waltershausen, addressed 
Latin speech, which replied the same language, and 
presented with beautiful silver cup, and memorial expressly 
printed for the occasion. school-teachers honored with 
silver chandelier and poem. The candidates for the ministry pre- 
sented with poem and writing apparatus silver, with appro- 
priate upon the inkstand and pen. The two Gymnasia 
addressed poem. city council appeared corpore, 
wish prosperity, and invited and whole family public 
dinner. present two silver candlesticks from the clergy Co- 
burg, and two paintings representing portions Geneva, from the 
German-Lutheran church that city, delighted and surprised me. 
The Engelhard printing-office sent beautifully printed and well- 
arranged votive tablet. The members the Upper Consistory ap- 
peared early the morning congratulate me. the dinner, 
which the ministers and school-teachers from abroad were invited, 
multitude toasts, partly witty and partly serious, were offered. 
The replies these, part, well the answers the nume- 
rous addresses had received, did not fatigue me, and was still 
quite fresh when the two Gymnasia, the evening, honored with 
torch-light procession and music. 

These honors, however, contributed nothing the improvement 
health. continued grow worse, but was somewhat re- 
stored visit the baths Ems, that was again able 
preach. The winter 1842 passed quite comfortably, and was 
able prepare and publish work entitled: according 
Reason and Revelation, for reflecting readers.” 


XI. Literary Labors. 


After this sketch external life, proper for give 
some account literary labors Gotha. have already 
observed, official duties were light, and therefore had time 


years before, the establishment the order Gotha, which oc- 
casion preached the sermon, had received the knight’s cross, which entitled 
him wear the decoration the now reached the higher dignity 
wearing around the Tr. 
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prosecute theological studies, and prepare works for publication, 
course life, long enjoyed perfect health, was follows: 
from six twelve o’clock, spent uninterrupted study; from 
twelve one, took walk, when the weather was after 
ner another walk, and then from three eight, study again. 
summer, only studied from three seven, and then took 
When went into company, which did about three evenings every 
week, labors for the day were closed five o’clock. Since the 
year 1840, have been obliged abstain from study the evening, 
account eyes, and have therefore spent much more time 
society. 

addition this, read great deal, and for this purpose made 
use every unoccupied moment. had also formed the habit 
reading with more than ordinary rapidity, without the same time 
losing the sense. Besides theological works, read, for relaxation, 
many treatises and essays historical subjects, natural history, geo- 
graphy and astronomy, and followed with the most lively interest 
the rapid progress the natural sciences, with the results which, 
least, made myself tolerably familiar. The study nature es- 
sentially affected theological views; and finally became con- 
vinced that all philosophy and theology are ultimately dependent 
upon the extensive and intensive perfection our observation the 
world and nature; principle the highest importance for theo- 
logy, and especially for every theory revelation. For follows, 
therefore, absolute necessity that, whatever age Divine reve- 
lation given, can only communicate its truths accordance with 
the views respecting the universe held that age, and therefore 
must progressive principle which first elaborated logi- 
cal form, and applied Christianity, one latest works, 
Theology, according Reason and Revelation,” 1843. official 
duties required give two hours’ religious instruction, each week, 
the highest class the gymnasium. Soon after commencing, 
saw that religion must philosophically established, before faith 
revelation could rooted the mind. This led renewed 
study philosophy, and the formation fixed system, the prin- 
ciples which are brought out, however imperfectly, Man- 
ual religion for Gymnasia,” published the year 1824. 


This not the place discuss the correctness the principle laid down 
Dr. Bretschneider. may said, however, that the illustration furnished 
him treatise published since his death, entitled The nature things brought 
into comparison with the received theology,” will not much recommend it. 
Tr. 
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The settled conviction which arrived was, that the difference 
between subject and object consciousness, something original 
and still further, that all consciousness only the distinguishing be- 
tween myself and something else, and first arises this process, and 
consequently that the question respecting its origin not admissible, 
and cannot answered. satisfied myself, also, that the faculties 
which acquire knowledge, viz. the senses, well under- 
standing and reason, have original forms, within which alone they 
are able act; that these forms, indeed, are subjective and them- 
selves give information respecting the qualities objects, but that 
they are also empty and their employment always dependent upon 
the presentation the object their appropriate faculties. Further, 
these forms knowledge are ultimate truths, and consequently nei- 
ther capable proof, that is, derivation from some further truth, 
nor requiring it. All forms knowledge have equal certainty and 
truth, and therefore the form perfection, which the reason and 
which furnished ideas, certain and true the forms sense 
and the understanding. Beyond these ultimate truths, which are 
immediately certain, there proper knowledge, but only fancy 
work; and fancy and nothing else, must regard Schelling’s God 
and Hegel’s and when Schelling explains the objec- 
tive world fragment the absolute, Hegel makes 
nonentity, must consider their speculations mere dreams. 
respect both these systems, however, was extremely offensive 
that they clothed their philosophemes those words and phrases 
employed the church-theology express the trinity, the incarna- 
tion, the fall, original sin, and justification, course which appeared 
nothing better than unworthy, nay hypocritical, trickery. 

the composition Manual Doctrinal Theology,” led 
compare every doctrine with the Scriptures, was necessary 
for prosecute exegetical studies. The frequent use was 
obliged make Schleusner’s lexicon, and the commentaries upon 
the New Testament, soon made sensible how uncertain, and phi- 
lologically and grammatically inaccurate, the prevalent interpretation, 
and how much Schleusner’s lexicon, the principal work that time, 
was characterized great indefiniteness, not only general, but 
especially the doctrinal articles, which the student was often 
more bewildered than aided. therefore conceived the project 
preparing new manual lexicon the New Testament, and imme- 
diately applied myself the task. Schleusner formed the ground- 
work. however, had finished few letters, before 
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became convinced that must pursue other studies besides 
Grammar the New Testament, and make myself fully acquainted 
with the progress which rational grammar and profane philology had 
made. Still, the printing the lexicon had already been com- 
menced (it first appeared 1824 two volumes), was not possi- 
ble for survey the whole ground, and lexicon, 
its first form, was still too dependent upon Schleusner, and the 
exegesis that period. was only the second and especially 
the third editions that the results the latest philological investiga- 
tions were fully used. Among works learned theology, at- 
tach the most value Manual Doctrinal Theology,” and 
Lexicon the New Testament.” 

Besides these, may mention few others. the year 1819, 
wrote Aphorisms” for the furtherance the union between the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, for which received from the 
Prussian ministry the great golden medal the Reformation-jubilee. 
Having often pursued critical investigations respecting the genuine- 
ness John’s writings, which finally led the conclusion that 
these writings did not proceed from the Apostle John, prepared 
German essay the subject, with the view presenting one 
our periodicals. proved longer than had anticipated, 
decided publish separate work, but account the 
laity, Latin and not German. Instead composing anew 
Latin, was unwise enough translate the German into Latin, and 
without taking sufficient time even for this. consequence was, 
that the Latin was considerably defective, and, this was not bad 
enough, Latin hand-writing, which not very plain, occasioned 
considerable number was criticised for this, and with 
justice. ought have made the composition better, and could 
have done, had taken the requisite time for it. The work was 
issued 1820, under the title: Epistola- 
rum Joannis Apostoli indole origine,” and produced great excite- 
ment among the theologians. multitude essays and reviews 
appeared answer it, many which were extremely passionate 
and bitter. reply, but allowed the judgment the learned 
world take its own was consequence this work, 


the preface the second edition his Doctrinal Theology, Dr. Bret- 
schneider states that the doubts advanced him respect the genuineness 
the Gospel John, were only proposed questions draw out fuller dis- 
cussion and more thorough demonstration. defence, conducted Schott 
Jena, Stcin, Hemsen, Usteri, Liicke, Tholuck and others, was triumphant, 
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however, part, that when, some time after, Tittmann died 
Dresden, and the city council proposed invite succeed him, 
the Minister, Einsiedel, whom had been denounced the 
John-slanderer,” was utterly opposed election. 

Bretschneider next laments that about this time the period 
quiet theological investigation came end. reaction the 
old orthodoxy, which has not yet ceased, commenced, complains 
bitterly the Evangelical Church Journal,” established the or- 
gan the orthodox movement. Its attacks upon Wegscheider and 
Gesenius, professors Halle, led him compose his Epistle 
Statesman,” which contributed essentially, thinks, prevent the 
accused from being prosecuted the government. This drew upon 
him the attention the evangelical party; himself and his works 
were frequently assailed this Journal, and everything published 
was eagerly and unmercifully criticised. Professor Hahn, who 
addressed him letter, accusing him heresy, speaks 
bitter terms. replied work the fundamental principles 
the Evangelical church,” which appeared 1832. became 
still more obnoxious this party, succeeding Zimmermann 
1832, chief editor the General Church Journal,” which 
capacity continued oppose the reaction towards orthodoxy. 
With the same end view, also published the work 
“The foundation Evangelical Pietism, the doctrines Adam’s 
fall, original sin, and the sacrifice Christ,” Leipsic, 1838. 
The appearance his small work upon the Unallowableness 
compulsion respect the Creed,” the spring 1841, called 
forth another attack from the Evangelical Church Journal, which 
calls and shameful,” and which answered his own 
Journal. 

literary work, great extent (15 vols. 4to.), published 
was the Corpus Reformatorum, commencing with Melanchthon’s 
works, especially his letters and opinions. The labor editing such 
work can only understood those who have experienced it. 
Had earlier appreciated the infinite difficulties involved, should 
never have undertaken it, and without the perseverance possess, 
should never have accomplished it. 

addition works designed for professed theologians, have 
written several for intelligent laymen, which have been received 
with considerable favor. They were called forth the state the 


that the question generally considered settled. Even obliged 
admit the genuineness TR. 
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times. The wretched proselytism urged forward Germany, and 
more especially Saxony, disciples the Jesuits, 1822 and 
the following years, gave occasion for the work: Henry and Anto- 
nio, the Proselytes the Romish and Evangelical Church,” which 
first appeared 1826, and fifth edition 1843, designed 
confirm Protestants their faith and arm them against 
has been translated into English the United and into 
French Geneva. another work, and the Revela- 
tion,” refuted the calumny that the theological illumination was the 
source the political revolutions and enemy the monarchical 
principle. The disturbances account the Archbishop Co- 
logne, Droste Vischering, led write Baron von 
the mixed marriage,” which aimed not only show the dan- 
ger mixed marriages for both parties, but also meet the ultra- 
montane principle respecting them, and lead the Catholics 
milder and more correct judgment. was published 1839, and 
that year went through four editions. The more was read the 
more bitterly was opposed, and course did not escape the attacks 
the Evangelical Church Journal. the autumn 1841 appeared 
work against the pietism our age, under the name Clemen- 
tine,” which aroused anew the hostility that party. 
measure the profession faith for intelligent laymen, and the 
theory immortality which have there put into the mouth 
physician mine. 


XII. judgment myself. 


take the liberty add few words respect character 
and abilities, that own judgment myself may known. 

The predominant trait mind, the logical faculty. The 
occupations which require intelligence and judgment were always the 
most pleasant me, and nothing gave greater satisfaction than 
unravel confused and complicated matters. consequence 
this trait that have devoted myself more scientific than 
practical theology. Still, pulpit orator, have never been defi- 
cient liveliness emotion, fire, although steadily keeping 
feelings, however strong, under the direction and control the under- 
standing. was, born rationalistic, and not mystic 
theologian. Nothing has ever been unpleasant obscure 


With additional notes, John Minister the Lutheran Church. 
Baltimore, 1834. 
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and unintelligible mystic and books containing obscurity, con- 
fusion and unconsecutiveness thought, quickly laid aside. What 
did not understand, what did not admit being clearly stated, 
could never receive; and hence the writings and philosophemes 
Schelling and Hegel, account their dialectic indefiniteness and 
confusion, never could relish. 

memory was good for things, but not for words, numbers, 
unconnected events. these always forgot great deal, notwith- 
standing any effort could make, fasten them mind. Hence, 
philology, have never accomplished much. the other hand, 
difficulty committing memory well-arranged sermon, 
and never required more than three hours become familiar with 
own discourses. imagination moderate, the poems 
have written show. will has had sufficient force, and have 
always found myself the moral courage adopt and resolutely 
prosecute hazardous measures, being once satisfied their neces- 
Hence have never abandoned anything which have once 
undertaken, whatever difficulties might lie the way. The only 
learned work have ever given up, has been the preparation 
Dogmatic History, not, however, account its difficulty, but be- 
cause the publication the Corpus Reformatorum intervened. The 
latter may regard undoubted evidence perseverance, since 
the many who have undertaken make collection Melanch- 
thon’s letters and opinions, not one, before myself, has accomplished 
the work. Naturally, good-natured, cheerful, disposed for- 
give, and free from envy. Truth have always loved; falsehood 
and hypocrisy have ever despised and hated. Hence, hypocrites 
under the guise piety have been odious the dogmas 
the Schellingites and Hegelians, which pretend, indeed, con- 
sistent with piety and friendly the church, but are reality hos- 
tile the church-creed, and even genuine Christianity. 

Among the defects character was first, great irritability 
and tendency passionateness. This fault have fortunately over- 
come; not the second, viz. want system and order. The 
early training necessary form these habits, did not receive. 
When came feel need habits greater order, made 
frequent attempts obtain them, but they were soon abandoned. 
For instance, have never kept strict account 
found easy answer letters season, been able keep 
study-table from being overloaded with papers and books. ex- 
cellent local memory, however, has always made easy for 
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find what sought for, notwithstanding this apparent confusion, 
This accumulation books and papers, which often swelled 
small mountain, was frequently occasioned practice steadily 
working the subject had hand until was completed. 

must also acknowledge myself faulty not having been 
ciently economical expenses, especially respect 
sary gratuities. have also been always rather negligent and dil- 
atory correspondent, and hence have failed reply many letters, 
which ought have answered. answers, when did reply, 
were sure short and strictly confined the subject for writing, 
merely for the sake displaying wit, always appeared waste 
time. Among faults must also reckoned impatience. 
customed myself act with promptness and decision, easily lost 
patience with others, who were slow and undecided. spite all 
efforts restrain myself, could never avoid showing uneasiness 
whenever any one wearied me. This habit prompt decision has 
frequently led into undue precipitancy, and from not being 
ciently cautious have often done things which afterwards found 
occasion regret. 

The preponderance the simply intellectual mental consti- 
tution, shows that nature never specially intended orator. 
the early part ministry, and even when first came 
Gotha, sermons too much resembled essays; and was not till 
after some years that learned avoid this error, and speak with 
greater warmth and earnestness. Still, has never ceased in- 
dispensable own satisfaction, that the thoughts discourses 
should true and closely connected. All sermons, from the 
first, have fully written out and committed memory, because 
other way can one train himself able preacher, avoid 
falling into the habit speaking loosely and random. early 
acquired readiness, also, extemporaneous speaking, and ad- 
dresses visitations, presentations and investitures, were not for the 
most part written out, but composed upon the spur the occasion. 
They generally proved better, was good state, than 
those which were written, but not always. the process com- 
mitting sermons memory, which only endeavored 
grasp the whole connection the train thought, made 
whatever corrections deemed necessary. often changed much, 
transposed the parts, gave another form the discourse order 
render more fit for delivery, without, however, correcting the 
manuscript, which seldom did. is, therefore, wish, that after 
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decease, sermons may not published. Most them re- 
gard too imperfect. Should live, and sight permit, may 
perhaps make selection from them. 

[The remainder this autobiography minor interest, and 
may summed few words. consequence the serious 
fracture limb, the sight and hearing Bretschneider were sen- 
sibly impaired. the summer 1846, withdrew entirely from 
the editorship the Allgemeine which occasion 
received two public addresses and numerous private letters, 
acknowledgment his labors. was also appointed permanent 
President the Upper Consistory, position which for number 
years had provisionally occupied. With the year 1846, the auto- 
biography closes. was now more and more evident that his strength 
was failing. Close thinking fatigued him. Reading became 
ingly difficult. was almost impossible for him read write 
the evening. Still, preached regularly, with few exceptions, 
every fortnight, least every three weeks, and had the rare for- 
tune draw large audiences the last. the first Sabbath the 
new year (1848), preached his last sermon, crowded congre- 
gation. With the energy and eloquence his earlier years, spoke 
reference both the political storm hand, and his own near 
departure from the world, the question: “On what power, next 
God, must place our hopes, amid the perilous agitations hu- 
man and enumerated truth, virtue and right, the true 
ground dependence. few days after, began somewhat 
unwell. Without being properly sick, felt too weak walk 
ride out. Still, was cheerful, and the evening before his death, 
repeated with vivacity, his family, several poems. 
Saturday, the 22nd January, shortly after noon, was 
attacked with stroke apoplexy, fell from his chair, and instantly 
expired, having nearly completed his seventy-second year. 

accordance with his request, was buried beside his first wife, 
and over his grave stands simple cross, bearing one side his full 
name, and the other, the words: “The memory the just 
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ARTICLE 


INTERPRETATION THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 
JOB. 


Barrows, Jr., late Prof. Sacred Literature Western Reserve College. 


the very beginning the Book Job, the reader put 
possession the key which unlocks all its mysteries. is, 
were, placed mountain illumed the sunshine Divine reve- 
lation, and from that high eminence looks down upon Job and his 
friends, and sees them wandering darkness and error. This posi- 
tion brings him once into the deepest sympathy with the patriarch, 
and invests with indescribable interest the conflict between him 
and his friends. understands perfectly that Job not 
because the worst, but because the best men; that the 
flood calamity which has overwhelmed him, does not come 
punishment for enormous deeds wickedness (which the ground 
taken his three friends), but that intended show the 
principalities and powers above, both good and evil, the reality his 
piety, and put shame the accusations Satan; while, considered 
the light discipline, will made the end subservient 
the highest welfare the patriarch himself. 

But from Job and his friends this key withheld, and they are 
left interpret the terrible succession calamities they best can. 
the mind the patriarch, the predominant feelings are amaze- 
ment and dismay, mingled always with firm consciousness his 
own rectitude. overwhelmed with sense the greatness 
and majesty him with whom has do, whose invisible and 
almighty strokes can neither escape nor endure. Hear how 
affectingly expostulates with God this point: When say 
bed shall comfort me, couch shall ease complaint; then thou 
scarest with dreams, and terrifiest through visions: that 
soul chooseth strangling and death rather than life.”? 
huntest fierce lion: and again thou showest thyself marvel- 
lous upon me. Thou renewest thy witnesses against me, and increas- 
est thine indignation upon me; changes and war are against me.”? 


Wherefore hidest thou thy face, and holdest for thine enemy? 
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wilt thou break leaf driven and fro? and wilt thou pursue the 
dry stubble? For thou writest bitter things against me, and makest 
possess the iniquities Thou puttest feet also 
the stocks, and lookest narrowly unto all paths; thou settest 
print upon the heels From this last passage, well 
from many Job’s discourses, manifest that does 
not mean take the ground that sinless. know,” says 
the beginning his reply the first speech Bildad, 
truth: but how should man just with God? will 
contend with him, cannot answer him one 
member the sinful family Adam, Job deeply conscious that 
cannot stand before God moment, proceed upon the prin- 
ciple searching out and punishing all his transgressions. 
rule strict retribution must grind powder not only himself, but 
his three friends, and all the rest mankind. denies most 
earnestly both the his friends concerning God’s provi- 
dence, which that signal calamities, like those that have befallen 
himself, are always the manifestation Divine vengeance for formal 
deeds and the cruel charges which they bring against 
him being hypocrite and gross oppressor his fellow-men. 
has the testimony his conscience that his life has been one 
unsullied crime, and abounding deeds goodness and mercy 
and will not admit for moment the justice their accusations, 
the pertinency their exhortations repentance and amendment, 
which are founded upon the assumed truth these accusations. 
And, far forth his friends are concerned, gains complete 
victory. overthrows them and their arguments appeal 
undeniable facts, and left undisputed master the hard-fought 
field. But, though has silenced them, has made progress 
whatever towards the solution the mystery Divine providence 
general; much less the unprecedented calamities which have 
himself. Over all this subject there still broods the dark- 
ness the shadow death. is, Job’s own expressive words, 
“the land darkness, and the shadow death; land darkness, 
darkness itself; and the shadow death without any order, 
and where the light darkness.”* Often, the progress the 
conflict with his friends, has passionately appealed God for 
hearing. has entreated his Maker appear, not overwhelm- 
ing consuming majesty, but just and compassionate Judge, 
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that may argue his cause with him. Behold now, have 
will plead with me? for now, hold tongue, shall give 
the ghost. Only not two things unto me: then will not hide 
myself from thee. Withdraw thy hand far from me: and let not 
thy dread make afraid. Then call thou, and will answer: 
let speak, and answer thou me. How many are mine iniquities 
and sins? make know transgression and 
that knew where might find him! that might come even his 
seat! would order cause before him, and fill mouth with 
arguments. would know the words which would answer me, 
and understand what would say unto me. Will plead against 
with his great power? No; but would put strength me. 
There the righteous might dispute with should delivered 
forever from judge.”* But these expostulations God has 
made reply. All remains, the beginning the ‘argument, 
veiled impenetrable darkness. 

the one hand, Job conscious his own integrity, and will 
not for moment admit the explanation which his friends give his 
sufferings, that they are the effect God’s retributive vengeance for 
enormous deeds wickedness. forbid,” says the chap- 
ter immediately preceding the one now under consideration, 
should justify you: till die will not remove mine integrity from 
me. righteousness hold fast, and will not let go: heart 
shall not reproach any 

the other hand, ready his friends ascribe right- 
eousness God. the heat debate, and under the pressure 
extreme suffering, has indeed manifested impatient spirit, and 
said things which might bear another interpretation. But that 
does not mean bring against his Maker the charge injustice, 
manifest, well from God’s own testimony, from the 
spirit and tenor his words. God, the close his trial, 
administers him severe rebuke presumptuous words 
Wilt thou also disannul wilt thou condemn that 
thou mayest righteous yet says his three friends: 
have not spoken the thing which right, like servant 
Job words which would certainly not have used, had been 
the intention Job impeach the justice his providential deal- 
ings with men. 

The true position Job, the only position, indeed, which 
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could take, that should opposed, the one hand, the doctrine 
his friends; and, the other, should harmony with God’s 
righteousness, was that God’s providence one inexplicable 
sovereignty; involving, for reasons beyond the comprehension 
mortals, the righteous well the wicked severe calamities. 
himself sums the following words: one thing” 
(better, “It all one” all one respect exposure destruc- 
tion whether man righteous “therefore said, 
destroyeth the perfect and the wicked” them both 
alike; that cannot infer man’s character from God’s provi- 
dential dealings with him. using these words the patriarch did not, 
course, have view the final and everlasting destruction the 
soul, but such earthly destruction had come upon himself. This, 
though unguarded statement God’s providence, was still, for 
substance, correct. was “the thing which right” far forth 
that God does not deal with men this world upon the simple prin- 
ciple retribution, that the wicked are uniformly punished, and 
the good uniformly exempted from suffering. The true key God’s 
providential dealings with men is, that administering over race 
sinners, every one whom deserves his hand any amount 
suffering which sees good inflict, government probation, 
the progress which dispenses individuals good and evil upon 
plan too deep comprehended them its particular allot- 
ments, but which, nevertheless, always has respect the true end 
probation, the trial and development character with reference 
future retribution. But for this full knowledge the cardinal 
principle, the hinge, speak, upon which Divine providence 
turns, are indebted the new light the Gospel. The pa- 
triarch had but dim and shadowy apprehension it. could 
only far plant his footsteps upon the ground God’s in- 
comprehensible sovereignty his dealings with men; and this was 
good and solid ground, which was able maintain himself 
against all the assaults his friends. 

upon this very ground that Job plants his feet the chapter 
under consideration. That the ways God are unsearchable this 
the principal proposition developed it. has not, let 
carefully remembered, dented the justice God; but has main- 
tained, and maintains this chapter, that, viewed the side 
the course human affairs, enveloped impenetrable clouds. 
With the wicked and their counsels has part; his integrity 
will hold fast till dies; most heartily does acknowledge that 
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all true wisdom lies the fear the Lord. But this justice God, 
and the final triumph the righteous connected with it, matter 
rather than sight, maintained all the perplex- 
ing events that occur his providence. 

The connection this chapter with the preceding obscure, and 
the difficulty determining increased the fact that the last 
part the twenty-seventh chapter (from the thirteenth verse the 
end), two opposite interpretations have been given. Some (among 
whom may named Barnes), following the example Coverdale, 
who, his version, supplies the end the twelfth verse, the word 
saying,” understand these words repetition with disapprobation 
the arguments his friends. But the majority commentators 
maintain, and think correctly, that they contain statement 
his own 

But, however this may be, the current thought the twenty- 
eighth chapter very plain and simple, and may stated few 
words. 

penetrating into the dark recesses nature, man accomplishes 
wonderful results. This illustrated from the operations the 
miner, who descends into the bowels the earth, and brings light 
her hidden treasures (vs. 1—11). 

But find wisdom (the Divine wisdom which God made and 
governs the world, and which here, the Book Proverbs, 
personified), work which exceeds his utmost power. She cannot 
gotten exchange for gold and precious gems, neither can any 
man find the path her house. God alone, who made and governs 
the world, understands her (vs. 12—27). 

Man’s wisdom lies fearing the Lord and departing from evil 


(v. 28). 


should considered that was only contending with his friends, 
who were continually depicting the calamity the ungodly, for the purpose 
showing the suffering patriarch that his present misery inferred life past 
sins, that Job was compelled set forth detail the opposing facts expe- 
rience, and show how with the wicked man himself things well. This did 
for the purpose exhibiting the unfavorable conclusion his friends its true 
emptiness. Now that has silenced his friends, wishes lead them the 
right position for judging concerning his own sufferings. this end con- 
cedes them their favorite doctrine concerning the misery the ungodly. 
Only wishes them understand that nothing thereby gained their 
since his own innocence stands firm ground the assertion the unhappy 
consequences viciousness. Since, then, the virtuous also suffers, there must 
some other mysterious causes human misery besides the commission 
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The foregoing simple train thought, developed with unrivalled 
beauty and richness imagery, and wonderful freshness and glow 
conception, gives the passage under consideration, enchant- 
ing, and unique its kind. 

The only remaining question general nature which shall 
consider, before entering upon the exegesis the chapter, has respect 
the use the word “wisdom” the last verse, compared with 
that the same word the twelfth and several the following 
verses. the wisdom which God commends man the last verse, 
the same wisdom which the patriarch has been discoursing from 
the twelfth verse and onward wisdom which belongs 
God alone, while man’s wisdom another kind, lying the fear 
God and the practice righteousness 

One class interpreters, whom Sebastian Schmidt may 
taken representative, understand the wisdom concerning which 
Job asks the twelfth and twentieth verses: But where shall wis- 
dom found?” Whence then cometh wisdom?” the same 
which defined the last verse, consisting fearing the Lord 
and departing from evil. According Schmidt the course 
argument follows: 

Man has great skill searching out and bringing light the hid- 
den treasures the earth, truth which the patriarch set forth ele- 
gantly and large, the first twelve verses; the con- 
trary, wisdom piety, being supernatural good, can neither 
found the frame nature, nor known man’s own proper 
powers; but given God alone supernatural way, who, 
his works (mentioned vs. 25, 26) show, possesses all wisdom, and 
imparts men; namely, the fear the Lord, and departure from 
The distinction between essential wisdom (sapientia essen- 
tialis), which belongs God alone, and communicable wisdom (sa- 
pientia communicata), does not, thinks, belong this chapter. 
God said understand the way wisdom and know her place 
(v. 23), not for Ais own use governing the world, but for the use 
men guiding them her, that himself, with whom alone wis- 
dom dwells, and whose sincere worshippers alone are wise. 

But the majority commentators make the distinction above 
stated between the wisdom concerning which Job discourses from the 
twelfth the twenty-seventh verse, and that which, the last verse, 
God commends man. Mercer (who may stand representa- 
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tive the other class interpreters, commenting the 
verse), says: “It properly the knowledge all things” absolute 
essential wisdom “and this place, especially, that may 
accommodate the course the argument, the knowledge 
God’s secret judgments, as, for example, why the pious 
and prospers the wicked; for this what Job has affirmed, and what 
has given occasion the present commenting 
the twenty-eighth verse, declares the meaning Job 
“that God has revealed man this particle his own wisdom (de 
sua Deum hane particulam homini revelasse), and has espe- 
cially commended him, namely, that should fear himself; 
while has kept with himself the remaining parts wisdom, has 
reserved them for himself, and concealed them from man, lest 
should attempt things above his comprehension.” 

Calvin takes substantially the same view the passage now under 
consideration. “His scope is,” says, “to show that men will 
assume themselves too much when they shall wish comprehend 
the secret counsels God, and ignorant nothing. that 
may understand what this word wisdom means [the wisdom 
spoken the twelfth and twentieth verses], necessary 
know that Job uses denote the knowledge all things, and 
especially that which God would keep concealed from us, until 
shall have given that full revelation, which now imparts 
only certain measure, and according his knowledge our 
And again: “From the conclusion, therefore, which 
Job comes [in the last verse], understand that the wisdom 
men consists not inquiring with foolish and vain curiosity how 
they may know all things; but keeping themselves within their 
own proper limits, and understanding what worship God and 
subjection And once more: “Job, therefore, has, 
were, set these two things contrast duo regione 
opposuit), saying: men wish wise? not proper that 
they should seek wise that way which proper and peculiar 

The same view taken Caryl, and also the modern com- 
mentators and think with good reason: for, 

First, perfect harmony with the course argument 
throughout the whole book. 

Secondly, especially commended verses which 
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plainly describe that wisdom which God made and governs the 
world. Compare 1—10. xxv. xxvi. 36: 24—37: 24; and the whole 
Jehovah’s address Job. 

one has more clearly expressed the scope the whole chapter 
than Michaelis, the words often quoted succeeding 
expositors: But man this wisdom [by which God made and gov- 
erns all things} must remain inscrutable. him God said: Trou- 
ble not thyself with inquiring how govern the world; why 
permit the tyrant victorious, innocence and truth 
decide not what evil can cannot suffer exist the 
world. too high for thee: let thy wisdom consist fearing 
me, upon whose all things depend, and provoking wrath 
sins: for these shall assuredly punish; and can, moreover, pun- 

this general view the course thought the chapter, 
subjoin 


Translation with Exegetical Notes. 


V.1. For there vein for silver, and place for gold which men refine. 


There ground for neglecting superfluous the particle 
which stands the beginning the verse, after the manner 
Michaelis, Kessler, and others; weakening down mere 
word affirmation done Mercer, Umbreit, Rosen- 
miiller, and many others. The remark Rosenmiiller: 
non rationem proximorum indicat, sed latine est profecto, red- 
dendum, alias saepissime,” wholly unwarrantable. Such use 
the word doubtful, and, the best, exceedingly rare. has 
here its true causal for. Beyond doubt Job means confirm 
his previous course argument; much say: man, 
who has such skill bringing light the hidden treasures the 
earth, unable comprehend the wisdom which God made and 
governs the world; and, therefore, rash assertions respecting the in- 
designs God afflicting men not become him: 
wisdom fear God and depart from evil.” So, for substance, 
Ewald, Hirzel, and others the recent 
here rendered signifies (1) the act going (2) the place 
whence thing goes forth, going forth, fountain, 
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(3) the thing which goes the expression 
Here seems used the second the above 
[which] men refine, common ellipsis The addition, 
which men refine, seems indicate simply the high value which they 
set upon it. 


Iron taken from the dust, and stone melted into brass. 


may take passive part. Kal from (for 
melted mass, thus becoming brass; or, perhaps better, fut. Kal 
from one pours out stone brass, melts stone into brass, 
copper. The double accusative here comes under the case making 
one thing into another, the example given 136, 
2), and thou shalt make into oil, Ex. 30: 25, 
Stone means, course, stone-like ore copper. 


putteth end darkness, and searcheth every extremity: 
the stones darkness and death-shade searcheth]. 

The subject the first clause man, the miner. pene- 
trating with his lamp into the recesses the earth puts end 
the darkness which has dwelt there from the beginning the world. 
—The words may rendered, all perfection, 
most perfectly (ad exactissimam usque rationem, Schultens; auf’s 
vollkommenste, Wette, completely, Barnes) or, with Ge- 
senius, Noyes, and others, every extremity, the deepest recess. 
truth, the distinction between the two significations, end and perfec- 
tion, very evanescent. Like the colors the rainbow they melt 
into each other. The words Zophar: thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection?” might equally well ren- 
dered: thou find out the Almighty the end?” his 
being, stones darkness and death-shade, are 
the stones (stone-ore) that have lain for ages the dark recesses 
the earth. 


V.4. The stream bursts forth from where the [underground] stranger 
[the men] who are forgotten the foot [above], they dwindle [from view], they 
wander [far] from man. 

The above translation this exceedingly obscure verse agrees 
mainly the first clause with that Umbreit. give also the 
one proposed Gesenius, which several important respects had 
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peen long before advocated Schultens, and which followed 
almost all the recent commentators. 


[the miner] breaketh shaft forms shaft breaking through the 
earth) away from where men dwell: forgotten the foot not supported 
the foot) they hang down far from men, they swing and fro. 

This version agrees well with the context. The only question is, 
whether the will admit it. will take the origi- 
nal, clause clause. 

rendered Umbreit, stream bursteth forth, version 
which gives both words their ordinary Gesenius, 
breaketh forms shaft breaking through the earth 
(the “Accusativus factitivus”).— with the Accusative, means 
break down, demolish break asunder, disperse but pas- 
sage form breaking through into, unless the present the 
passage. Again, means both stream water, and water- 
channel, valley watered but nowhere, unless here, 
shaft, passage through the earth. 

literally, from with the stranger sojourner. This Ge- 
senius explains mean, from where men sojourn above 
ground; and approves Levi’s interpretation, for 
the fuller from where man dwells. Umbreit ren- 
ders the words, the stranger’s side (an des Fremdlings Seite). 
This translation justly criticised Hirzel, sinking the force 
the preposition The particle expresses the idea that the 
stream breaks out the miner, the other particle that flows 
off from where into the passages the mine. The miner 
called stranger, being not home the bowels the earth, 
but only, were, there. 

Though Gesenius does not adopt the above interpretation, 
nevertheless states his Thesaurus, under the word 
lucid and satisfactory manner any one its advocates could 

who [the miners] are forgotten the the 
article before the participle resolved into the relative 
English. The plural number has reference 43, which has col- 
lective sense. According Schultens, Gesenius, and many others, 
the miners are said forgotten the foot, because the foot has, 


intelligantur cuniculis subterraneis subito juxta fossorem terrae 
penetralibus peregrinantem crumpentes specusque metallicos inundantes.” 
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were, forgotten perform its office for them, that is, they hang 
the shaft unsupported the foot. supplies after foot, the 
words that treads upon the mountain (der den Berg The 
meaning will then that they are forgotten the foot that treads 
the mountain above them foot for foot-traveller. This the sim- 
pler interpretation the two. 

generally rendered, they hang down far from men, 

they swing ‘to and fro. The appositeness this sense strong 
recommendation it. The commentators quote here the words 
Pliny: “Is qui caedit funibus pendentes majore 
parte librant, lineas itineri praeducunt. Itaque insistentis vestigiis 
hominis locus non the reference here men 
hanging over the sides precipices. But that all ages the miners, 
descending their subterranean toil, have down far from 
men, and swung and fro,” fact too well known need the 
support quotations. Still were desirable that for the verb 
the meaning hang down could made out more clearly. Only 
two passages are adduced Gesenius, the present, and the doubtful 
passage Prov. where himself admits that the reading 
should probably from The argument, how- 
ever, from the cognate languages has weight, and this may the 
true idea That the verb admits Kal the meaning 
vibrate, swing back and forth, may maintained from Sam. 
lips were moving, back and forth; and Isa. 
“and his heart was moved and the heart his peo- 
ple, like the moving the trees the forest before 
the wind though may understand the word this latter pas- 
sage the trembling the heart and the leaves the trees. 
Hiphil the verb signifies swing, causative sense, shake back 
and forth and give the first verb the meaning, hang down, 
this will naturally (though not necessarily) take that swinging 
and fro. 

have proposed the translation another sense, which may per- 
haps derived from the admitted the word. assume 
for the proper meaning the root thin, attenuated (compare 
tenuis, macer then, pauper, Applied the body, 
the eyes, this will mean pine, and streams, dwindle away, dry 
up: “the streams Egypt dwindle away, and dry 
this last sense the word, with only such modifica- 
tion the subject requires, and taking, with Ewald, the com- 
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mon signification, wander, may, perhaps, render the clause thus 
they dwindle [from view] (that is, the eyes those above, they 

smaller and less distinct they descend, till they vanish the 
they wander [far] from man. explanation ap- 
proaches one suggested Schultens: prae homine, 
profundum demissi, non amplius homines videantur, sed Manes 
Umbrae mortuorum.” But connects with the sense 
more than man, longer appear men. this connection 
the words preferred, may render: they vanish away from 
men, they wander about the recesses the earth. The punc- 
tators, however, have closely connected the words the 
conjunctive accent while they have attached the dis- 
tinctive 

the interpretation Umbreit, which is, its most essential 
features, the one which have advocated above, Hirzel objects 
(1) That makes the subordinate (with) the main idea. This 
objection obviated the modification away from where the so- 
journer which retains the true force both prepositions. (2) That 
the whole connection requires the discourse concerning what 
the miner does (von einer des Bergmannes). And 
For the implied idea that the bursting forth the subterra- 
nean stream consequence work underground, and that 
takes place where work. (3) That this interpretation de- 
stroys the progressive character the description first the sinking 
the shaft, then the entering it. the rugged and abrupt style 
the book Job, this objection little account. The order 
thought, moreover, the interpretation advocated, entirely natu- 
ral. The mention the miners strangers the deep recesses 
the earth, leads the speaker think their lonely condition, for- 
gotten the foot that walks over their heads; and how, descend- 
ing their work, they vanish from the sight those above, and 
wander far away from the abodes 


The her cometh bread; and under her turned 
fire. 


with Barnes understand this verse. The passive form 


The common English version gives the above verse follows: The flood 
breaketh out from the even the waters forgotten the foot: they are 
dried up, they are gone away from men.” The translators probably understood 
these words stream bursting out from where men dwell, and then flowing 
off into uninhabited desert, where its waters are forgotten (unfrequented) 
the human foot, and where they soon dry and disappear: 
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contains itself indefinite subject for which not necesg 
find any specific name; and this bowels the 
earth, course, for substance compared with fire, not absolutely, 
but with reference the action expressed the verb; the 
bowels the earth, turned the miner, sparkle like fire with 
precious The following verse speaks expressly gems, and 
these are called Ezekiel, “stones 28: 14, 16. Compare 
also the examples given Gesenius from Latin poets: 
igne smaragdi,” and pro smaragdis scythi- 
With the above interpretation, agree for substance the English 
version, and the Septuagint: nig. 

Almost all the commentators render the last clause: 
she turned fire fire [turns up]). “This 
verse,” says Umbreit, treated sentimental reflection. 
man could called ungrateful toward the bounteous earth 
laying waste and destroying her bowels out which she yields 
him nourishment.” But such sentimental conceit ill becomes the 
heavy, massive character the thoughts this book. one pre- 
fers this translation, the sense will be: the earth from her surface 
yields bread, while her recesses are turned subterranean 
fires, for the sake the treasures which they contain. 


Her stones are the place the sapphire; and has clods gold. 


refer the word The place the sapphire 
also furnishes clods gold, gold-ore. Some refer the mi- 
ner: has, the reward his toil, gold-ore. 


[His] path—the hath not known it; and the vulture’s eye 
hath not seen it. 

The sons pride (proud wild beasts) have not trodden it; the lion hath not 
passed over it. 

poetic amplification the miner’s power penetrating into 
the dark interior the earth. Respecting the species birds here 
mentioned there doubt (see the lexicon) but all agree that they 
are birds prey distinguished for keenness vision. The beasts 
specified, the other hand, are those preéminent for strength and 
daring. From the deep recesses which neither the keen eye the 
eagle and vulture, nor the strength and courage the lion can pene- 
trate, the miner brings his rich spoils. 


Compare Kriiger’s Latin Grammar, 298, and the examples there given, as: 
Cato senex mortuus est cecinit 
Thesaurus, art. 
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putteth forth his hand upon the flint; overturneth mountains 
from their 

According Schmidt, the subject this verse God, who alone 
ridiculous that some should dare refer this miners.” But from 
the celebrated passage Pliny’s Natural History, often quoted, 
from Schultens the present day (L. 21), appears that 
this was literally true the mining operations the ancients. 
describes three ways which gold obtained; (1) the sand 
washed down streams (2) sinking 
shafts bruising and grinding the ore that brought from 
them, and washing upon layers rough furze called which 
retains the particles gold. The furze then dried and burned, 
and the ashes are washed; (3) the demolition mountains 
(ruina montium), which says: third method may said 
have surpassed the works the process, according 
his description, follows: The mountains are first hollowed 
out (cavantur) passages carried (evidently 
lateral direction from their bases) great distance the light 
lamps. Frequent arches are left for supporting the super- 
incumbent mountains. When their work completed, they cut 
away the necks the their extremity (cervices fornicum 
ultimo and give signal the workmen retire; 
when the mountain breaking falls, separating itself great distance 
from the remaining mass (mons fractus cadit longe), with 
crash beyond the power the human mind conceive, and in- 
credible wind. 

immediately adds, that another work remains equal labor 
and greater expense, which bring streams from the ridges the 
mountains wash this ruin (ad lavandam ruinam). And 
describes some length the labor bringing these streams from 
the highest parts the mountains, over valleys canals, and along 
impassable precipices, where the workmen are suspended 
the brows the mountains, whence the water sent down, 
pools are hollowed out, the dimensions which states two 
hundred feet square and ten feet deep. When the pools are full, 
the water let out through openings about three square feet each, 


The following the explanation which Harduin gives these words: 
“Terrena fornicum fulcra, seu fulcimenta, summa ipsorum parte, qua fornices 
proxime attingunt sustinent, ibi fulcris deficientibus mons subsi- 
dat.” 


with such force that hurls along rocks its course (tanta 
saxa provolvat). further labor remains the level ground below, 
Ditches are dug through which the water may flow off, and these 
are spread with layers the furze mentioned above, which retain 
the particles gold. 

From Pliny’s description, which have only given the chief 
heads, manifest that the object the miners thus 
ing the mountains from their roots,” break them pieces the 
concussion, order that (after further comminution, may 
well suppose), they may subject them the washing process which 
describes. ‘The account bears the air exaggeration respect, 
least, the amount the mass thrown down one time. 
cannot extend far back into the mountain; otherwise must sup- 
ported many columns one behind another, and how could these 
all cut away? Moreover, the mass would not that case fall 
“ab but settle directly down, and nothing valuable 
accomplished for the miner. evidently exaggeration the 
same process which see banks undermined and demolished 
the present day, successive falls from their outer only 
here the operations the miners are upon vast scale. 


V.10. streams the rocks; and his eye beholdeth every pre 
cious thing. 

cleaveth streams, cutteth out channels for streams; whether 
for the purpose conveying away the water that may not hinder 
him his labors, using the operations mining, un- 
certain. But, however this may be, there good reason for de- 
parting here from the usual signification the word 
done Gesenius and others, who render shafts, acknowledging, 
the same time, that other instance this signification can 
adduced. 


V.11. bindeth the streams from and that which hid 
bringeth light. 

Gesenius’s interpretation the first clause the following: “he 
stoppeth streams, that they trickle not, spoken miner shut- 
ting off water from flowing into the and this may acqui- 


follow the reading Harduin’s edition. the quotation given 
Schultens, Rosenmiiller, Umbreit and Barnes, read mons fractus cadit 
sese longo fragore,” 
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together (collects) streams from the trickling, collects from the 
trickling rills larger streams, may say that unnatural and 
answering the question, whither? (Nordheimer, 841; 
diger, 116, I.). With such accusative the intransitive form Kal 
Hiphil may course take, here, double accusative. 


V.12. But can she found? and where the place 


the Vav properly rendered adversatively but, 
although not the particle that the adversative power lies, 
but the nature the thoughts which connects. other words, 
the Hebrew, innumerable cases, simply indicates the connection 
thought (and), leaving the reader gather the 
particular nature the connection from the context. See Ges. Lex. 
construction, for where can wisdom, that may bring her 
thence literally, and which [of all places] the 
place For the combination see Ges. The- 
saurus, art. Nordheimer’s Gram., 891, Ewald’s Gram., 
§581. seek for subtle distinction between wisdom and under- 
standing, some have done, foreign the spirit Hebrew 
poetry. 

wisdom are here understand wisdom the absolute sense, 
that unsearchable wisdom which God made and governs all things. 
She personified female, whose dwelling-place man can find. 
find her home would comprehend her, which belongs 
God alone. The question implies, course, strong and 
coming, does, after glowing description man’s 
searching into the. hidden recesses the earth, has wonderful 
force. 


V.13. Man knoweth not her price; and she cannot found the land 
the living. 

wisdom cannot found, also she cannot bought for any 
price. These two figures out length the verses 
which follow. The land the living, the habitable world op- 
position the abyss, 14, and the place the dead, 22. 


The abyss saith, she not me; and the sea saith, she not me, 


The habitable world and the sea, taken together, include all the 
places which living men can penetrate. These, with united voice, 
affirm that wisdom dwells not with them. 


Treasured gold shall not given her and silver shall 
not weighed [as] her price. 

She cannot weighed along with gold Ophir; with the precious onyx and 
sapphire. 

Gold and glass cannot compare with her; and her exchange [shall not 
vessels pure gold. 

Coral and crystal shall not remembered [in comparison with her] yea, the 
wisdom above pearls. 

The topaz Ethiopia cannot compare with her; she shall not weighed 
along with pure gold. 

first notice certain syntactical constructions which occur the 
above The words occur twice. These Gese- 
nius explains equivalent one cannot compare 
her (comp. Isa. 40: 18, what likeness will 
compare him?). this use the verbal suffixes, see Nordheimer, 
the suffix pronoun direct, and the following nouns definitive 
accusatives, man shall not compare her reference gold and 
glass man shall not compare her reference the topaz Ethio- 
pia. Compare thou hast smitten all mine 
enemies respect the cheek bone, the cheek bone, Ps. 8.—In 
the last clause the 17th verse, the particle negation must 
supplied from the first clause, Ps. 9:19. Sam. 

With regard the names some the precious articles enume- 
rated these verses, there much plainly 
the equivalent the more common trea- 
sured, i.e. precious gold. Comp. treasure, from hide. 
Rosenmiiller and Gesenius. There occasion seek 
explanation from the Arabic, done Ewald and 
generally thought mean glass, which was known the 
ancients for ornamental purposes, and was high esteem. Others 
render for which, however, another word 
rendered Gesenius, aurum purgatum, pure gold, though also 
gives probable the interpretation Rosenmiiller, solidum, 
massive gold. See the arguments for each rendering the Thesau- 
some, pearls according others, red gems, the others 
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still, render the word, red corals, and this Gesenius approves (see 
Thesaurus) but there certaintydn respect the meaning 
the word. 


then—whence comes she? and where the place 


understanding 
Seeing she hidden from the eyes every living and concealed from 
the fowls heaven. 


These two verses answer the 12th and 13th above. There they 
introduced the argument show that wisdom above the ken 
mortals; here they sum with wonderful.strength and majesty. 
The Vav which stands the beginning the verse, may 
best explained from the negative contained the 20th; much 
say: “wisdom cannot found mortals; and (an additional 
proof her unsearchable nature) she hid from every living being,” 
ete. 


Destruction and death say: With our ears have heard her fame. 


master stroke, worthy complete the patriarch’s description 
the inscrutable nature Divine wisdom! leaves her invested 
with awful majesty yet, man’s apprehension, shrouded impene- 
trable darkness. destruction and death are understand 
Sheol Hades, the place the dead, where death and destruction, 
the destruction natural life, and, along with this, that the body, 
reign. This, comparison the parallel passages clearly shows. 
“Sheol naked before him; and destruction hath covering,” 
and destruction are before the Lord: how much more 
the hearts the sons men?” Prov. 15: 11; and, especially, Ps. 
88: 10—12: Wilt thou show wonders the dead? shall the dead 
the shades], arise? shall they praise thee? Selah. Shall 
thy loving-kindness declared the grave? thy faithfulness 
destruction? Shall thy wondrous doing known the darkness 
and thy righteousness the land forgetfulness?” Above, has 
been affirmed that wisdom can found neither the land the 
living, nor the abysses the sea. Now the search carried into 
the dark realms destruction and death. But they can only answer: 
With our ears have heard her fame. Like the lightning, which 
shineth from one end the heaven the other, while after 
mighty voice roareth, the glory Divine wisdom fills the earth, 
and her fame penetrates the inmost recesses the 
24* 
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but one there can guide the anxious inquirer her abode, and 
put him possession her. 

are left, then, turn our eyes the only remaining place— 
the throne God, with whom perfect wisdom dwells his own 
incommunicable possession. 


Vs. 23, understandeth her and knoweth her place. 
For looketh the ends the earth; under the whole heavens seeth; 


The way wisdom the way her dwelling-place. the 
eye God discerns, because looketh the ends the earth. The 
between man’s vain and laborious search for wisdom and 
God’s immediate discernment her, exceedingly forcible and 
beautiful. 


V.25. That may make for the wind weight, and the waters appor- 
tioneth measure. 

follow Ewald connecting this verse with the preceding, 
and refer both clauses the present operations Divine wis- 
dom, while the two following verses carry back the same wis- 
dom directing the great Architect the creation the world. 
According this view, the expresses the end 
omniscient survey, which (two present operations standing 
here the representatives all the rest), that may make for the 
wind weight, weigh out the proper quantity, and may 
apportion the waters rains which come connection with the 
measure. this construction objects that the 
finite verb (which, according well-known idiom the 
follows the infinitive with prefix preposition), ought stand the 
instead the past tense. But the past tense, not less than 
the future, may employed express continued present action. 
Ewald, however, assumes the second clause transition from the 
present the past. 

The commentators, with but few exceptions, connect this verse 
with the two following, thus: “when made 
the following verse) for the wind weight, and apportioned the 
waters measure; when made for the rain statute, and way 
for the then saw,” etc. this construction may 
objected (1) that the use before the inf. denote the time 
the morning dawn, even-tide, Rosenmiiller adduces but one ex- 
ample, Sam. 18: 29; (2) that the infinitive ought, like that the 
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following verse, have the suffix pronoun. But neither these 
objections decisive. 


When made for the rain statute, and way for the thunder- 
did see and declare her; established her, and also searched her 
out. 

the creation the world, when God prescribed laws for rain 
and thunder (these, again, stand representatives all his works), 
then saw wisdom, saw her her nature, comprehended her per- 
and declared her, either, made her known men his 
works, or, declared her one declares that which understands 
all its parts, with perhaps allusion the following verse, which 
prescribes men the limits within which their wisdom lies; and 
established her, namely, his guide, speak, the formation 
and government all things; and searched her out, expression 
borrowed from human modes gaining knowledge, and signifying 
his perfect apprehension her inmost nature. 


And man said: Behold, the fear the Lord, that wisdom 
and depart from evil understanding. 

Nothing can exceed the majesty and power this closing sen- 
tence, coming does the conclusion the argument show 
that wisdom belongs God alone. God had opened 
door heaven, and poured down upon the world beam light 
from his own throne. with whom perfect and everlasting wis- 
dom dwells, communieates men, out her infinite treasures which 
alone understands, this portion their possession. Their wisdom 
all comprehended fearing God and departing from evil. 
fear God yield ourselves reverential love and confidence 
his authority, that his will shall the law our being; and 
since his will always holy, such fear God includes itself de- 
parting from evil and doing righteousness. Thus man put pos- 
Session, speak, that perfect and absolute wisdom which none 
but God can comprehend. For has perfect rule for the 
direction his life, conformity which can never astray, 
and this wisdom, far mortals are capable knowing 
her; secondly, the perfect and incomprehensible wisdom God or- 
ders all things for the highest welfare those who thus fear him 
and depart from evil, and this enjoy wisdom wisdom the 
perfect and absolute sense the word. Thus does this bright and 
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glorious declaration the inspired patriarch blend its beams with 
the kindred declaration the inspired Apostle: know that all 
things work together for good them that love God; them who 
are the called according his and the two together, 
shine upon this fallen world like the sun his strength. 


ARTICLE III. 
LUCIAN AND CHRISTIANITY. 
CONTRIBUTION THE CHURCH HISTORY THE SECOND CENTURY. 


Adolf Planck, Dean Heidenheim Wiirtemberg. Translated Rev. 
Alvah Hovey, A., Teacher Hebrew Newton Theological Seminary. 


rhetorician and sophist Lucian, Samosata, was born about 
120 D., flourished the age the Antonines, important for 
the history culture and the church, and continued his labors 
author even into the first years the third century. Among his 
numerous writings there are particular works which, because the 
references Christianity and the Holy Scriptures found them, 
have attracted the attention theologians, especially during the last 
century. one this true higher degree than the trea- 
tise which describes the self-burning the cynic Peregrinus Proteus, 
Olympia. For Lucian makes him live close union with the 
Christians for considerable time, and takes occasion from this 
describe the life and practices the Christian churches that pe- 
riod. The manner which speaks Peregrinus, especially 
his strange end, has from the first called forth very diverse opinions 
from critics. Some have regarded his narrative his- 
torical, others have found caricature and satire upon Christian 
martyrs. safe decision this point naturally depends upon 
more careful eXamination Lucian’s peculiarities writer, and 
especially upon stricter scrutiny those treatises which claim 
historical. Besides the Peregrinus Proteus, there are properly only 
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two these, namely, the description the philosopher Demonaz, 
and that the false prophet Alexander which 
may perhaps add the these also, the ideal 
satirical intermingled with the historical germ obscure way, 
that, while other accounts the persons described are wanting, the 
question, what true, and what invented, cannot easily an- 
swered. The remaining purely satirical writings offer but un- 
certain rule for judging those supposed historical. 

Lucian has given proofs his versatile talents, his rich and 
keenly observant spirit, the most different territories knowledge 
well life. his occupation and his inclinations were varia- 
ble, also his several writings exhibit different characteristics. 
himself tells (Bis Accusatus, that his youth learned 
rhetoric Ionia and followed the calling rhetorician and sophist, 
particularly Gaul (Lyons and Toulouse), with great applause and 
large profits, until his fortieth year. 

From this period, there yet remain some twenty treatises upon 
grammatical and judicial topics, master-pieces aesthetic 
treatment, the legal support position freely chosen him- 
self. present more particular estimate these writings does 
not belong our present task any more than perfect classification 
Lucian’s works, which has never yet been made. 

After Lucian had attained manhood, became weary the 
noise courts justice, and, rhetoric was constantly losing more 
and more her ancient dignity, longed for rest, order rove 
the gardens the Academy and the Lyceum (Hermotimus, 13. 
24. Piscator, 25. 29). passed, see especially from his 
(c. 11), considerable number years his beloved 
Athens, the praise which sung with enthusiasm, and oppo- 
sition debased Rome, his Nigrinus. Into this period fall, first, 
those writings which contain his philosophical labors and views 
general, and also satirical criticism the schools ancient and 
modern time. these belong the Migrinus, Cynicus, 
Hermotimus, Vitarum Auctio, and Piscator. Yet Lucian, with na- 
ture critical, sceptical, and more inclined life than knowledge, 
found permanent satisfaction the study philosophy. ap- 
plied himself, course fundamentally Epicurean view life, 
more and more satire. Yet think possible that, the very 
evening life, when find him occupying important official 
post with the governor Egypt, returned philosophy (Pro 
Mercede Conduct. 11,12). The many satirical writings this long 
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period, which may also reckon the dialogues Lucius 
and the Verae Historiae, written probable merely for his own 
amusement, lash, first, the unworthy practices, the ignorance and ob- 
scurity the rhetoricians his time praeceptor), and 
then the coarseness and arrogance the philosophers, especially 
the cynics (Convivium, Eunuchus, others relate more 
special classes men (as the writing Mercede Conductis describes 
the sad lot the learned who hire themselves out, particularly 
Rome, eminent families), the follies the human heart 
(Adversus Indoctum the bibliomaniac, Gallus, Luctu, Timon, 
Navigium) again, others are protective character, offensive and 
defensive writings, which attempt set their proper light his own 
person and business author (Prometheus, Bis Accusatus, Apo- 
phras, Somnium The most important for our object are 
the satires upon the religious faith and superstition, upon the ancient 
popular belief, well upon that the educated his day which 
had lately arisen from religious syneretism and oriental philosophy. 
this number belong Jupiter Tragoedus and Con- 
belief demons and magic, which pre- 
vailed particularly among the Pythagorean and Platonic philoso- 
phers, ridiculed the Philopseudes. 

The satires naturally give pictures the age and people rather 
than historical descriptions particular individuals. But the 
number these works such also are found profess purely 
historical, shall inclined, from the character Lucian’s other 
writings, ascribe, conjecture, these more general scope. 
This true, opinion, not only and Negrinus, but 
very specially Alexander. became, under the hand 
Lucian, the ideal philosopher after his own heart; just the 
youthful labor Lucian from that period when the 
noble and grand, Plato’s view the world, captivated him for 
moment. The writing directed Celsus, Alexander’s false ora- 
cle Aboniteichos, certainly nothing but satire oracles and 
the superstition the highest and lowest classes the Roman peo- 
ple. Although Lucian relates everything ear and eye-witness 
his friend Celsus, yet the exaggerations are great and palpable, 
that the satire and invented portion outweighs the undeniable histori- 
cal germ. particular justification this view would here take 
too far from the main object. But that the same judgment must also 
pronounced upon his Peregrinus Proteus, the historical carica- 
ture whose life and death Lucian intends castigate the philoso- 


phical well religious fanaticism his times, and beyond dispute 
the Christian martyrs, hope will manifest the reader this 

will draw from this writing what related Peregrinus 
cynic; will then collect his judgment respecting the Christians, and 
conclude with the question, whether Lucian was acquainted with the 
sacred writings the Christians, and has mocked them 
lar treatises. 

Peregrinus Proteus cynic. His death fire, without 
doubt, parody upon that Christian martyrs. 

The cynic philosopher Peregrinus, called also himself, Proteus, 
was born, said, Parium the Hellespont (14). The strange 
spectacle his suicide Lucian describes his friend 
nuis, eye-witness, the tone letter relating simple 
From unbounded love fame, this man had delayed his tragico- 
comic end until the greatest popular assembly Greece was 
lected the Olympic games. Having notified the public 
this scene, earlier festival assemblies, actually carried out the 
monstrous plan, when Lucian visited for the fourth time the Olympic 
games (35). Instead giving account confined the course 
the event itself, Lucian lets hear the speeches delivered 
Olympia before the decisive act, from which must derive the 
ticulars Peregrinus’s conduct. First certain 
Theagenes, the absurd admirer Peregrinus, delivers pompous, 
bombastic eulogy upon him, which repels the charge made 
against him being ambitious fame, and justifies his plan 


comparing with the death Hercules, Empedocles and others. 


goes back his earlier life, during which Peregrinus realized 
the ideal cynic, giving, from spirit .of magnanimous 
self-denial, his native city five thousand talents; Syria was 
imprisoned, Rome word, could not com- 
pared with Socrates, nor even with the sun, but only with Jupiter 
himself. 

this absurd eulogy, Lucian opposes speech invective, 
which another, whose name professes longer know (31), 
delivered, and which dilates the relations Peregrinus 
through life, briefly noticed Theagenes (7—30). The speaker 
claims have observed Peregrinus from his youth onward, part 
himself, and part have received his accounts from fellow- 
townsmen the same; and, according his statements, the life 
Peregrinus was full the most shameful and vulgar crimes. 
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Armenia, was caught adultery, and suffered therefor the known 
punishment; another time must purchase his freedom ae. 
count then strangled his aged father order 
herit his estate. But, since this crime became known, journeyed 
from land land, and came also Palestine, rose among the Chris. 
from dignity dignity, and became rich taking advantage 
their kindness and simplicity. Yet the Christians excluded him 
from their number account disobedience their laws. 
had been imprisoned for his faith, but set liberty without any 
punishment, the educated proconsul Syria, who 
perceived his love fame and desire for martyrdom. When 
returned Parium, bequeathed his property, which, however, 
amounted only fifteen talents, his native city, order escape 
prosecution for his father’s death; but afterwards attempted, 
though vain, regain his patrimony. journeyed 
the cynic Agathobul, Egypt, practised publicly the most vul- 
gar procession the lowest things, and.also suffered him- 
self scourged. Italy, slandered every man, and even the 
Emperor, whose mildness him was well known, but the city pre- 
fect had forbidden him reside there, because Rome could very 
well spare such philosopher; yet Peregrinus had now been pro- 
duced model candor, and compared Musonius, Dion and 
Epictetus. like manner Peregrinus, when came Elis, de- 
famed every one, and stirred the Greeks rebellion against 
Rome. made himself everywhere contemptible, that four 
years later found longer any sympathy. from in- 
sane love fame, had fallen upon the thought burning himself 
death. 

After this speech, the midst great excitement, was brought 
end, Theagenes came forward second time abuse the preced- 
ing speaker. The particulars, Lucian says, did not hear, because 
preferred witness the contests the Athletae. Yet soon after 
heard Peregrinus himself, delivered his own eulogy, and 
boasted the labors which had endured behalf philosophy, 
and praised his end example genuine contempt death. 

Then, after these preparations, Peregrinus proceeded, time 
when most the guests had already left Elis (35), the fulfilment. 
erected, Harpina, twenty stadia from Olympia, funeral pile, 
kindled the same about midnight under the moonlight, and cast him- 
self, surrounded his scholars and admirers, into the fire, with the 
“Ye paternal and maternal guardian spirits, receive 
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friendship.” When this spectacle was over, Lucian went home. 
There many persons met him who had expected the scene would 
occur sunrise. these Lucian related what had taken place, 
and for the particularly simple and superstitious, added many 
things from the treasure his own evil heart, that earth- 
quake followed, that hawk flew from the funeral pile and cried 
with human voice: The earth leave Olympus haste 
Not long after this, respectable looking man told him again 
just these things, protesting that saw the hawk, and adding, that 
had seen Peregrinus, clad white, going and down the hall. 
appears probable Lucian, that multitude superstitious ad- 
mirers will soon consecrate Peregrinus statues and other symbols 
veneration. Cronius ought laugh such people, and assured 
that Peregrinus was man destitute worth and regard for truth, 
and that acted and spoke thus merely from love fame. is, 
therefore, neither admired nor blamed, only derided. 

This, brief, the main part Lucian’s account. That this 
account professes historical, obvious every reader it. 
Lucian relates what has seen with his own eyes, heard with his 
own ears; the event took place Olympia, before many thousand 
witnesses, that, the most eloquent defender the 
perfectly historical character the narrative (comp. his Trasla- 
tion, the Introduction and Essay added this part, Vol. III. seq.) 
supposes, Lucian must have been punished for his lies the many 
who resorted the festival, had invented the story. Moreover, 
would not have deceived his friend Cronius with falsehoods, ete. 
But although not overlooked that Lucian writes expressly 
this friend (39) and relates him the naked facts while 
merely for the superstitious served the history with the hawk, 
yet every one sees how weak are 
arguments themselves, before have formed judg- 
ment upon the general tenor the composition. not itself 
absurd suppose that the whole account fictitious romance, like 
many fictions modern literature. For what does Wieland any 
other man know Cronius? And such event took place 
(which could easily ascertained that time every one), who 
would have seen Lucian’s account lie, and not rather amus- 
ing fiction romance? Yet Peregrinus undoubtedly historical 
person, know from other narratives, and member the sect 
cynics, much hated Lucian. Something real, therefore, lies 
the basis this strange writing. Yet what the real and actual 
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was, and particular, whether the death fire the strange man 
affirmed writers independent Lucian, these points will 
hear the writers the second century itself. 

Aulus Gellius, who wrote only very short time before Lucian 
(perhaps 150—165), has two passages our Peregrinus. 
have the first only the the eighth book the 
Atticae. third chapter this contains anecdotes respecting the 
severity with which Peregrinus reproved young nobleman who was 
sluggard. The second passage (XII. 11) longer, and important 
for judging Lucian. Aulus Gellius relates that became acquainted 
Athens with philosopher, named Peregrinus, cui postea cogno- 
mentum Proteus factum est (vidimus), virum gravem atque 
frequent visits had heard from his mouth many beautiful and 
useful things (multa, dicere eum utiliter honeste audivi- 
mus). Then follow single specimens the tone the Socratic 
Philosophy as, The wise man would not sin, although knew 
might remain concealed from gods and men; for not through fear 
disgrace and punishment, but from love and duty must good 
and avoid evil. 

How such precepts accord with description? the 
latter right, could perhaps assume with Neander (History 
the Christian Religion and Church, 269, second edition, 1842), 
that Aulus Gellius suffered himself deceived 
critical appearance moral earnestness and zeal. Lucian himself 
nics his neighborhood, also Olympia, prated the common places 
virtue. But Aulus Gellius came often Peregrinus 
ventitaremus), and his earlier life had been full crimes, 
Lucian says, Aulus Gellius must also certainly have known 
Since the reproof the young nobleman has not been preserved, 
not find the cynical trait, made prominent Lucian, namely, 

that Peregrinus always abusive and quarrelsome, properly 
firmed. Gellius says nothing the death fire, doubtless 
wrote before the event Olympia, which assigned pretty unani- 
mously the two hundred and thirty-sixth Olympiad, that is, the 
year 165 The Postea Proteus refers not the Proteus-like 
change fire for Lucian also asserts that Peregrinus had before been 
pleased apply this nickname himself, though know not for 
what reason (1). the other hand, the wonder which lies 
the Hercle (multa, dicere eum utiliter honeste audivimus), 
something might contained which agrees with the Peregrinus 
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Lucian, namely this, that one could not exactly have expected such 
words from Peregrinus. the remaining particulars, this account 
Aulus Gellius, who was well acquainted with Peregrinus, and who 
wrote independently Lucian, does not agree with the latter. 

Philostratus, additional witness, brings forward that cynical 
characteristic Peregrinus his slanderous disposition. His testi- 
mony might appear weighty, because, decided enemy Lucian’s 
way thinking, notices, his Vitae Sophistarum, neither him nor 
his Nigrinus Demonax with single word. According Lu- 
cian (chap. 19), Peregrinus his Elis, slandered, together 
with others, especially man eminent rank and culture, who be- 
sides other meritorious deeds, built aqueduct leading Olympia, 
thus relieving great want experienced visitors that place. 
Although Peregrinus partook the refreshment thereby afforded, 
nevertheless reproached that man with rendering the Greeks 
effeminate his gift. Four years afterwards, the fickle Peregrinus 
delivered eulogy this same water-giver. According Philos- 
tratus, that man was Herod Atticus, and another passage, cele- 
patience (chap. 13) contrast with the reproaches 
wrote about forty years after Lucian; is, 
therefore, conceivable that had read the writings the latter, 
though never names him, and drew the story the death Pere- 
grinus fire from his account. 

Moreover, cannot certainly ascertained, whether the follow- 
ing testimonies respecting the life and end Peregrinus are 
traced back Lucian, referred tradition. Lucian’s country- 
man who died about the year 174, find nothing the 
death fire, but some unimportant characteristics the coat and 
pocket Peregrinus. Tatian ridicules the philosopher’s pretended 
freedom from wants, which yet needed, according the example 
Proteus for their knapsack the tanner, 
for their cloak the weaver, for their staff the car- 
penter, and for their daintiness the cook. The last characteristic, 
not particularly noticed Lucian, yet makes 
his hero (chap. 44) only nine days before his death ixarov 
and therefore fall into fever. Tatian’s ap- 
pears indicate more accurate knowledge Lucian’s works, 
The latter often speaks the Peregrinus, and, particular, 
says that Peregrinus, before ascending the funeral pile, laid aside 
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Lucian mentions this rod another place also Indoctum, 14), 
Yet knapsack, cloak and beard were general well-known character. 
istics the cynics, and surprising that Tatian mentions precisely 
Peregrinus, unless this man, through Lucian’s description general 
report, offered very obvious and striking example. The passage 
the Legatio pro Christianis Athenagoras, composed about the year 
177, offers something more. This writer knows statue which 
the Parians erected Peregrinus, and which spontaneously utters 
This statue the Parians remarkable, since Lucian 
also (chap. 27) lets Proteus hope obtain altars and golden statues 
are unwilling assume that Athenagoras speaks this statue from 
misunderstanding the above passage Lucian (who also [chap. 
28] derisively conjectures the superstitious admirers Peregri- 
the other hand, from the fact the monumental statue conclude, 
that Peregrinus was not the base and vulgar man which Lucian 
makes him have been. This certainly may inferred, unless the 
monument was erected consequence the bequest his property 
his native city, which improbable, Peregrinus sought regain 
the sum thus given (16). Similar this the mention Peregri- 
nus Tertullian, who, after speaking several who had immolated 
themselves (Scaevola, Empedocles, proceeds: Peregrinus 
non olim rogo immisit. The citation Ammianus Marcelli- 
nus, who makes mention Simonides, Peregrinum 
Protea cognonine, qui ascenso rogo, construxit 
flammis absumptus est, can naturally prove nothing, since Ammianus 
wrote about the year the other hand, there may refer- 
ence Pausanias, who wrote the same time with Lucian, the 
spectacle just become known, which Peregrinus had exhibited 
was about furnish. names superannuated athlete 
While such events are rare, that Pausanias can hardly 
allude later cases which may perchance occur, possible had 
mind the fire-death announced several times Peregrinus and yet 
always again postponed. Yet the testimony Pausanias can prove 
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nothing, because not name Peregrinus. Tertullian was too 
remote from the scene; Tatian appears have drawn from Lucian, 
and there remains most but Athenagoras witness, who offers 
some characteristics not directly expressed Lucian. The assump- 
tion, that these were also derived from Lucian, that readers Lucian 
communicated the story the prophesying statue Athenagoras, 
surely not improbable. all events, have single account 
Peregrinus’s death fire, which can shown independent 
Lucian. Yet, assume that Athenagoras gives his narrative inde- 
pendent Lucian, the fact, certainly very strange, remains estab- 
lished, that cynic Peregrinus Proteus cast himself Olympia into 
the flames. all accounts leave darkness to, the motive 
for this strange act. Yet the thing itself argues, that only incon- 
ceivable love fame, wild fanaticism, could lead desperate 
step. But has again decided too hastily whoever died thus, 
must have lived thus. For Peregrinus might have been always 
perfectly honorable cynic, and yet have carried far the dogma 
indifference the blessings life and life itself, have stood not 
whit behind the wise men India his contempt life. Anti- 
quity affords many examples similar self-sacrifice besides that 
Timanthes Pausanias. The most notorious case, quoted Lucian 
himself (25), and known Strabo and Plutarch from Onesicritus, 
that the Indian Calamus, who accompanied the army Alexan- 
der the Great, had certainly somewhat different motive. Accord- 
ing Arrian, seems have been species solemn sacrificial 
rite; and Aelian has correctly apprehended the mind the Indian 
philosopher, the latter wished, according the Pythagorean-Platonic 
doctrine, free himself from the fetters the body. similar mo- 
tive appears also have influenced the Indian Zarmanochegas, 
the holy, the time Augustus, like act. Tatian (Adv. Grae- 
cos, 19) names one Anaxarchus, who died 
But how strange does this act appear Lucian’s Peregrinus, 
who riots away his whole life the lowest pleasures, and has 
childish fear death, that hopes, the last moment, the 
spectators will prevent the execution his plan! According the 
last chapters, Proteus cried like woman, storm which arose 
during voyage sea, which Lucian professes have made with 
him (43). Nine days previous his death, made fall sick 
it, and call for cold water. The physician, Alexander, hearing 
his plan, remarks him, that death comes itself, and had 
25* 
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need anticipate it. But Peregrinus, replied, that death 
sickness was too common one for him. also 
said have anointed his eyes just before his end order dimin- 
ish his pain, which seems Lucian like criminal’s binding his 
finger before ascending the gallows. These traits appear improbable 
connection with the death fire. Had Peregrinus, may 
affirmed, been low man, and indifferent about decency and 
truthfulness; had felt childish fear death, would cer- 
tainly have made nothing postponing again and forever his oft- 
announced self-burning. But actually performed it, then 
was not childish Lucian represents him. The truth rather 
this, that Lucian has heaped upon cynic, who specially provoked 
him, everything disgraceful which knew how repeat other 
members this impure society; for he, all events, takes this 
course his aggressive writings, Apophras and Adversus Indoctum, 
and certainly, also, his Alexander. 

ever remembered, that Lucian uses far milder expres- 
sions the remaining passages his works where speaks 
Peregrinus. The piece written short time called Fugi- 
tivi, run-away slaves, satire the ignoble origin most cynics 
his time, begins once with the scene Olympia. Zeus says 
Apollo, respecting the death Peregrinus: would had not done 
it. And the question Apollo: Was then brave man 
not deserve the death fire? Zeus replies: 
perhaps also that! Jupiter, indeed, does not wish 
apologize for the event, but rather complains the horrible odor 
the roasting flesh. But not very surprising, this milder judg- 
ment thus barely intimated passing; and may not one infer from it, 
that Lucian afterwards heard other and better things Peregrinus, 
and wished improve his earlier partial and unjust representation 
this way? The self-burning repeated this writing (62. 7), 
but there left behind, from the visit Olympia, only the coarse- 
ness the cynics, account which, professes the philosophy. 
Hence, conjecture, that Peregrinus, the piece named from him, 
must serve only foil for personal invectives against cynics 
that day, who were bitterly disliked Lucian. 
stands, all events, direct opposition the description 
the Peregrinus, according which this man conducts through his 
whole life one mad and possessed (38), that deserved the 
ovx 
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assume, what will become much more probable 
stricter scrutiny the testimonials now adduced, namely, that Lu- 
cian the and only narrator the death that thus all 
the remaining writers took the story Peregrinus’s death from Lu- 
cian, and, indeed, without perceiving the tendency it, then the 
whole assumes entirely new aspect. The death fire, highly 
improbable and incredible itself, and especially with Lucian’s de- 
scription the character Peregrinus, would then perhaps 
mere fiction, and, will appear quite likely from the following, 
fiction sprung from the tendency make the Christian martyrs 
object satire. Although this our firm opinion, yet, not appear 
hypercritical, will permit the other, which regards the death 
Peregrinus fire fact, stand beside present, equally 
authorized yet Lucian’s whole description abounds traits which 
point satirical fiction, and make the historical fact improbable. 
these traits reckon first the long speeches. does not, 
indeed, profess repeat these verbally, but only according their 
general contents (3.7). But the first speech Theagenes 
perfectly absurd, and the design make the cynics ridiculous 
their pride sect and rudeness, obvious, that not only extrava- 
gance, but malicious invention, Lucian’s part, are certain. 
not palpable fiction, that this Theagenes, after delivering with much 
sweat and many tears his lamentable speech, pulls his hair agony, 
but, Lucian pretends have seen, very careful the same time 
not pull hard hurt himself? The second speech mani- 
festly Lucian’s own work. For why should have forgotten the 
name the orator, while remembers that Theagenes? 
also, Lucian’s opinion the matter. are not, true, able 
give with certainty the reason for his not mentioning himself. 
haps was because did not wish put himself forward, because 
was conscious having exaggerated many things the speech, 
general, because could use more freedom his representation 
under the unknown orator. enough that the speech 
too long for Lucian have retained his memory; and, what 
more important, digresses surprising manner from its princi- 
pal subject, the description Peregrinus, description the Chris- 
tians, reflections the hurtfulness such contempt death 
for robbers and murderers, that cannot think mere repe- 
tition something heard. plain that Lucian himself composed 
the oracles the Sybil Peregrinus here quoted (chap. 29), six 
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hexameters, and those Bakis nine hexameters, since could 
not have retained them first hearing, just composed the 
many verses from the false oracle Alexander Aboniteichos, 
That Peregrinus represented fickle temper, one time 
greatly afraid death, another full courage, the very ideal 
firmness, who finishes deserving work for mankind his death, 

and desires place golden crown upon golden life all 
this could certainly have been grounded the strange and foolish 
nature the man himself. Yet there want harmony. 
more improbable are the particulars which immediately precede the 
self-burning. stood firm the only mocker among the ad- 
miring crowd, and he, represented (37), dared utter his jibes 
the face the cynics, well armed with staves, the bad odor 
the burning flesh, and, when they made signs treating him with 
blows, threaten that would cast them also into the 
were silenced impotent threat, and made peace with him! 
One can very well play such part his study and paper, but 
not actual life. Just great exaggeration appears, when Lu- 
cian earlier meeting, makes the admirers and despisers Pere- 
grinus fall fighting once and when lets every one 
Parium instantly stoned who mentions the patricide Peregrinus 
(15). Moreover, there certainly exaggeration, when Peregrinus 
made carry his folly far, that desires called Phoenix, 
because this bird also burns itself, and that promises become 
guardian-spirit the night (27). 

Yet such traits are regarded, perhaps, merely innocent exagge- 
rations, which belonged the decoration the story, without vitia- 
ting its historical character. But when many single traits unite, 
must gradually arrive the conviction, that still other things 
the portrait may satirical invention rather than historical truth. 
This opinion appears fully established, when pass the strangest 
and most enigmatical feature this narrative, the connection Pe- 
regrinus with the Christians. mention here only that which be- 
longs the history his life, and defer critical examination 
particulars the second section. 

Immediately after strangles his father, the fugitive Peregrinus 
meets with the Christians. Lucian, without ascribing him, 
does Alexander, distinguished powers mind, makes him rise 
from step step among the Christians, majority whom are held 
simple people, become bishop, well write and explain 
books. his imprisonment, Asia Minor falls into commotion, 
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and Christians vie with each other sympathy and actual assistance. 
Now, recollect the high claims made upon bishops Clemens 
and Ignatius (see the second section), conceivable 
that the Christians that time made thus vagabond cynic their 
bishop? conceivable that the prefect Syria allowed man 
such importance, and who promoted Christianity itself writings, 
thus escape from prison, not thinking him even worthy punish- 
ment, and this time, when see Polycarp, and with him 
many others, executed for this very faith, and when learn that 
persecution broke out against the Christians Gaul? 
know, sure, that many milder severer measure towards 
the Christians proceeded from the personal character the prefects 
but important head the party could not have remained unpun- 
ished under the Antonines. Further: why are the church writers 
silent respect this highly renowned man? was ex- 
cluded account using the this were reason 
for the exclusion (see below), yet was none for relating nothing 
the fallen. 

Also the Adversus Indoctum, Peregrinus mentioned without 
any hostility (chap. 14). The ignorant antiquarian there ridiculed 
said have paid talent for the stick which Peregrinus threw 
away before his death fire, and show the same now, the in- 
habitants Tegea exhibit the skin the Calydonian boar. 
milder and dispassionate judgment also pronounced upon Peregri- 
nus the Demonax. According chap. 21, Peregrinus reproved 
Demonax for his inclination jokes and fun with the words: 
you are true cynic. this Demonax replied: xai ov, 
you not play well the part man. 
Perhaps this answer contains merely the thought, that Peregrinus 
was too stern and earnest man, was aiming singularity. 
assertion vulgarity and viciousness Peregrinus, the reply 
Demonax would be, say the least, rather insipid. This latter pas- 
sage comes nearest the description Aulus Gellius and mention 
therefore beforehand probable, that Lucian transferred Pere- 
grinus, whom may have known personally, traits which did not 
belong this man alone particularly, but the cynics generally, 
men hated him. The Martyrium Polycarpi (4) does 
not shun speak that apostate Quintus from Phrygia, who first 
was eager for martyrdom. Justin (Apol. 1.7) confesses, without 
hesitation, that there are false nominal Christians, and that some 
have already been caught crime. also knows that such cases 
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prove nothing against the excellence the thing sure, 
these reasons are not themselves alone but that which 
adduced respecting the Christianity Peregrinus looks Lucian 
had transferred many things which did not himself know, but 
which were currently reported other much-named Christians, 
his hero, who may possibly for some time have been Christian, yet 
without playing important part among his brethren. While, 
the same time, Lucian this writing ridicules the superstitious ad- 
mirers Peregrinus, but superstition his opinion was specially 
prevalent among the Christians, seems possible, that, although Lu- 
cian does not bring forward the Christians among the admirers 
Peregrinus, nor let him die Christian but yet many 
things are related his end which were meant contain also 
satire upon the Christians. Among these reckon the above- 
mentioned story the hawk, the resurrection Peregrinus, and his 
walking white robe. When Lucian had related such things 
the weak heads, then, says he, they were filled with wonder, and be- 
gan worship, seized with holy fear (39. 
tive reminiscences expressions. the death Peregri- 
ing the hall (uninjured the fire), suggests, though but remotely, 
the the angel Matt. 28: More significant ap- 
pears the declaration, strange the mouth Peregrinus (33), 
that would place golden crown upon golden life 

this there might reference the crown life (Rev. 10, 
tius (Mart. 5), word, there might contained allusion 
Christian martyrs, which appears also the expression. Yet these 
resemblances Christian accounts would themselves much too 
remote and obscure found judgment upon. They first become 
worthy notice connection with the further description Pere- 
grinus, which, indeed, led earlier readers this view. the forty- 
first chapter, namely, Lucian foresees that multitude statues will 
erected for Peregrinus the citizens Elis well the 
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That cynic sent letters the 
most renowned Greek cities, which letters contained admonitions, 
directions and regulations, being, speak, bequests 
his last will, very surprising. read, sure, Apollo- 
nius Tyana, also, that attempted reform Sparta means 
letters. But Lucian there are many cities, and the contents 
the letters, setting aside the word (of whose earliest use 
title the New Testament know nothing certain), agrees too 
well with many the Christian Scriptures permit comparison 
the two avoided. Still, not mistaken, that many 
things are opposed this view. The first, that Lucian, seems, 
had reason, wished compare the voluntary death Pere- 
grinus fire with that Christian martyrs, for not doing this with- 
out disguise. lets his Peregrinus (chap. 12) imprisoned 
Christian, and says then, that this event contributed much increase 
his desire for strange notoriety. chap. 13, contempt death 
brought forward essential characteristic Christians, and the 
governor Syria (14) allows Peregrinus escape, just because 
sees through his eagerness become distinguished martyrdom. 
the other hand, after Peregrinus separated from the Christians, 
represented only cynic. The examples self-immolation, 
mentioned chaps. 22. 25, say not word Christians. And yet 
the same speaker adduces these examples, who chap. had men- 
tioned the Christians’ contempt death. merely says Pere- 

If, therefore, reason discovered why Lucian did not name 
the Christians the last scene Peregrinus, might, inasmuch 
the passage only through such reference affords good sense, 
ascribe the defect the end the unskilfulness haste the 
author. But the circumstance can better explained. That is, 
presuppose, according our first assumption, the fact Pere- 
grinus’s death fire, then Lucian was reminded the Christians 
just this similarity the manner death. held their joy 
death and the admiration which they reaped from it, for great 
fanaticism and folly, were manifest the case Peregrinus. 
But yet his sense truth told him, that the character these 
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tians was elevated far above that Peregrinus, that the compari- 
son could carried out only the expense truth. But 
would lash the fanaticism the martyrs, the same time with that 
the cynic Peregrinus hated him, one and the same 
ing, could this, without falling into the great injustice 
complete identification, or, the other hand, destroying the unity 
his work, which related merely Peregrinus, only some such 
loose connection the cynic and Christian characteristics. But 
assume that Peregrinus’s death fire then all 
much simpler. Christianity appears Lucian martyrs only 
new form cynicism, ignorant fanaticism; the whole 
therefore presented looser form the individual fea- 
tures mingle more easily, and the image the cynic only foil for 
jeering the Christian martyrs highly venerated that time, 
Yet, the death Peregrinus fire may, who that leader 
the Christians from whose life Lucian has borrowed the charac- 
teristics lent Peregrinus, namely, the eminent and high position 
(that bishop), the composition and exegesis sacred writings, the 
imprisonment Syria, the sympathy the Asiatic churches through 
messengers especially sent (chapters Who wishes place 
golden crown upon his Who received high veneration after 
death? From whose funeral pile did hawk, was supposed, fly 
upward? Who wrote (for the above passage, chap. 41, certainly 
referred Christianity) letters the most famous Grecian 
cities with directions and laws, and, finally, who sent the death- 
messengers and death-runners and 
one sees that the choice for single traits may easily made, 
and all not suit any individual, the case the same with the 
Christians with Peregrinus the cynic, whom, have seen, 
peculiarities are transferred which belong the whole cynic sect. 
Thus, suppose the mentioned chap. 41, Chris- 
tian, they may well identified with the named 
chap. which were written Peregrinus. For Lucian does not 
say that the letters mentioned chap. 41, were written but just before 
his death. Only the death-runners, appears, were make known 
the decision Peregrinus sacrifice himself. Now, while admoni- 
tions and laws were given these letters, reference the Apostle 
Paul and his letters would pretty obvious. one thinks, further, 
the imprisonment the apostle, and the sympathy which 
boasts, the letter the Ephesians, 20, and that the 
Philippians, and for the sympathy shown him, Phil. 10, 14, 
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would offer themselves for comparison. The liberation Peregri- 
nus Syria would find its analogy similar events the life 
Paul (Acts 16: 34). like manner, though know noth- 
ing particular the last events the Apostle John’s life, yet his 
seven letters Revelation may compared with those Pere- 
grinus. 

Still, too few traits here conspire; and anticipate satire 
some reference the relations facts which lie nearer the time 
the writer. Brucker and Walch have therefore thought 
nius from the history whose life Philostratus 
could, all events, bring forward the letters Sparta, already men- 
tioned, his repeated appearance Olympia (4. where delivers 
speech the four cardinal virtues, the cynics Peregrinus, 
chap. further, chap. where the multitude the festival car- 
ried away the man), and also the remarkable words this mira- 
cle-monger from the temple Artemis Crete (8. 29), 
wonderful appearing the one believed dead But, 
while the account Philostratus was not composed till about the 
year 212, and cannot determined how far the story respecting 
Apollonius, who was certainly not unknown Lucian (Alexander, 
was developed the time before Philos- 
tratus’s account, seems more judicious disregard this conjecture 
and assume the more ingenious and striking one which makes Lucian 
refer St. Ignatius. The first, far know, who offered this 
conjecture was Pearson, who was the opinion that Peregrinus imi- 
tated Ignatius for the sake becoming renowned the same way. 
But with Baur (the quoted treatise, 142), find the assumption 
much more natural that decorated his Peregrinus with 
trait borrowed from Ignatius, order parody the Christian mar- 
tyrs.” first led this view was the expression Lucian (41) 
words which their form and import make 
probable, that they are not original with Lucian, but rather 
tation. The original may found the epistles Ignatius, not 
only the (ad Philad. 18), but 
(ad Smyrn. 11), and yet more manifestly 
appears, does not speak such should announce his own near 
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end, and Phil. Ignatius seems call himself runner God 
expression death’s runners, evidently imitation 
God’s runners, since not elsewhere found the 
usus And, fact, the time when these letters, remarkable 
many respects, and the contents which might some way 
have become known Lucian, were composed, coincides entirely 
with the time when the death Peregrinus fire was described, 
Diisterdieck also supposes Lucian referred Ignatius, and finds 
reference confirmed the expression used Trajan 
against Ignatius, according the Martyrium chap. which 
expression Lucian uses the very outset Peregrinus, and the 
further traits, that Peregrinus appears bishop, 
and consoled the hearty sympathy the churches Asia 
Minor. Yet the word proves nothing, not only because 
Lucia” elsewhere often uses (e. the Peregrinus itself, chap. 
18, account their belief the doctrine immor- 
tality), but because also often occurs other Greek writers. 
Still, stricter comparison with the letters Ignatius, manifold 
analogies may pointed out which will here collect. Eph. 
Ignatius denominates himself and Lucian 
names Peregrinus (4), That the Christians 
wished liberate Peregrinus (12), reminds the oft repeated 
prayer Ignatius, that the churches would forbear anything which 
could hinder him his way martyrdom (ad and else- 
where), while the joy enemies his death, reminds 
the enemies Peregrinus (33, they cry: 
The tender sympathy the Christians, the messengers from the 


churches, who, according chaps. 12, 13, visit Peregrinus, 


have, all the epistles Ignatius, the most striking analogies (ad 
Eph. Magn. and other places). Lucian says the 


regards such attempts free him, Satan’s work 


the keepers the prison (12), were the soldiers watch, Igna- 
like Peregrinus, not merely composes sacred writings himself, but 
also interprets them (11. The 
phrase respecting the letters Peregrinus which contain 
might most strikingly confirmed the 
contents the Ignatian epistles; which everywhere exhort unity 
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and obedience the bishop, and warn against Docetism. Finally, 
Peregrinus, according the assertion the respectable looking 
man, walks about the hall radiant with joy and adorned with 
olive wreath (40), the companions Ignatius see this man, 
though only dreams, after his death glorified form 
And the extraordinary honor which Lucian predicts for his cynic 

after death, reminds one the reverence felt for the martyrs, whose 

sacred relics appear invaluable treasure (according Martyr. 

6). sure, Ignatius died Rome and not Greece, 

and Lucian has done him injustice has compared his holy 

with the mad folly Peregrinus. For Ignatius plainly full 

Lucian looked upon the matter with his own and that the desire 

for martyrdom uttered too frequently Ignatius and often 

surprising expressions, one surely will deny. 

believe have proved these citations, that parody 

the Christian martyrs very probable Lucian’s 

This view finally gains probability, also, the circumstance, that 

the renowned bishop Polycarp, Smyrna, suffered death fire 

the same decade which the death Peregrinus falls. Lucian 
may therefore have easily borrowed some traits from the history 
this martyr. The Martyrium Polycarpi itself intimates (19), that 
the end this man was everywhere discussed among the pagans 
relics Polycarp were solicitously collected and honored (17, 18), 
and the proconsul labored hard make him yield (7. 
cian, chap. 14). Yet the most remarkable circumstance from this 
account Polycarp’s end, the dove, which, according chap. 16, 
when Polycarp had expired, flew from the burning pile 
ing here questionable, and Eusebius (4. 15), well 
and Nicephorus, know nothing the dove, although Eusebius gives 
the rest the account the Martyrium the omis- 
sion Eusebius were traced, not his more accurate text, 
but his more modest judgment, should have the hawk 
Lucian parody much the more striking, because the year 
Polycarp’s death perhaps exactly the same that Peregrinus, 
namely, 165. was also burned public assembly, ac- 
cording Jerome, universo populo amphitheatro adversus eum 
personante, But the hawk flew out Lucian’s head, and the dove 
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Polycarp first came into the text the hand some wonder- 
seeking transcriber, then the hawk Lucian might allusion 
way joke the custom the apotheosis Roman emperors, 
when (as Herodion, his History the Emperors, relates 
and Justin, Apol. 21, confirms), after the mask the emperor 
was burned, eagle was let fly for symbol the soul the em- 
peror borne away 

The following propositions contain our judgment Lucian’s Pere- 
grinus Proteus. This man, whom Lucian personally knew and with 
whom doubtless had fallen into contention, was cynic not un- 
known that time. But what Lucian says his character, and 
especially his connection with the Christians, needs critical exami- 
nation, which facilitated partly the statements other writers 
respecting Peregrinus, and partly the opinions Lucian himself 
other writings. Yet, for criticism, the internal reasons are the 
more important, while the accounts from other sources are, with the 
exception Gellius, referred back Lucian’s 
Peregrinus was manifestly not the shameless man which Lucian 
represents him. The more particular statements relating his con- 
nection with the Christians, are manifestly unhistorical, and the de- 
scription his death contains perhaps throughout satirical transfer 
peculiar traits from the death Christian martyrs. The combi- 
nation Peregrinus the cynic and Christian, enigmatical us, 
may explained from Lucian’s tendency castigate the Christian 
fanaticism the martyrs the same time with the love fame 
characterizing the cynics, which tendency, far the Christians, 
whose more innocent fanaticism wished treat gently, were con- 
cerned, must mask transferring Peregrinus, who was 
the hero his piece, Christian peculiarities manner not easily 
that time. The way which Lucian does this, 
evidence us, that have, the whole writing, rather 
satirical than historical painting. 

conclusion, will adduce the views other critics upon this 
piece. Baur first saw most correctly through the scope the 
writing. the relation Peregrinus the Christians sees 
historical fiction the description Peregrinus whole, gene- 
ralization and magnified view many eccentric phenomena the 
times, which were designed make the picture more comprehensive. 
Lucian was only induced the scene the death fire bring 
his Peregrinus into connection with the Christians. form the 
composition, especially the reply the unknown speaker, was chosen 
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Lucian mainly order have greater freedom the use his 
materials. Brucker had apprehended many things correctly. 
says, his powerful way: cum omnia inter misceat, 
rectius rem omnem (this relation the Christians) 
partim rumore, partim malevolo Luciani ca- 
lamo profluxisse putamus totamque fabulam chris- 
tianismo historia sacra philosophica ejiciendam esse. Digna 
haec omnia nugatoris calamo tam misere cohaerent! similar 
manner speaks Walch (see the second section) Lucianus Pe- 
regrint Christianos transitum, honores, vincula, liberationem. 
Walch sees the suicide Peregrinus satire upon Christian 
martyrs. perceived the Peregrinus 
painting, combined from historical elements, philoso- 
pher. also, holds criticism necessary this piece, 
and believes that Lucian invented the relation Peregrinus the 
Christians order make these the objects his satire. Schlosser 
supposes that Peregrinus the hypocrisy and vanity devotees, 
fanatics, penitents, and philosophical prophets, are mocked. 
too, says that Lucian made Peregrinus caricature. 
opinion, finally, the more important, because enters into the 
character Lucian’s writings general, without knowledge 
which our question cannot safely answered. says: lawless 
use the scenes fable history served his genius for ends 
the present time, which medley negative teaching was 
offered attractive style. History served facile and pleasant 
garb. Peregrinus, remarks, that very much depends 
upon this, whether was the perfect fool, and the same time 
cal, which Lucian makes him. close with excellent remark 
Ranke, who, connection with another Lucian’s works, declares, 
that Lucian has spoken things individuals after the manner an- 
cient comedy, which things, the public must know, were true, not 
exactly this person, but great whole, community, 
society general. 
[To concluded.] 
26* 


ARTICLE IV. 


REVIEW RILEY’S TRANSLATION THE COMEDIES 


George Lane, Professor Harvard College. 


THESE volumes belong collection translations known 
the name Bohn’s Classical Library. would seem that, like 
many other Mr. Bohn’s publications, this collection was intended 
for very wide otherwise, the mystery such faultless 
paper, such precise and truly English type, substantial binding, 
all for very moderate price, would inexplicable. point 
mechanical execution, nothing better could desired for Homer, 
for Horace, for Shakspeare. The literary labor has been per- 
formed chiefly graduates the two great English universities 
and these translations are interesting showing some phases 
English study, straws show which way the wind blows. Under 
the auspices such publisher, and favored the extensive circu- 
lation which the collection destined, and which, indeed, has 
already, the translators might have done much for the furtherance 
that classical taste which has always been one their countrymen’s 
highest boasts. The service would best but humble one, 


the translator stands, the dignity his calling, below the edi- 


tor and commentator; yet regarded associate, and his 
labors are despicable contribution philological science. 
would, furthermore, great injustice expected from these 
volumes the learning and penetration great past generation: 
Bentley, snuffing out the errors transcribers with the sagacity 
Spartan hound; Porson, stubborn and wayward, but lord the 
field trod; Elmsley, with his fine acumen and such 
names.a nation may well proud. Yet, they have passed away, 
and with them the hegemony England has vanished, need not 
deprive their epigonoi the honor doing great deeds, vassals 
some great kingdom take pride doing feats valor, albeit 
under foreign banner. careful use the labors scholars 
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expect ‘an undertaking this sort, though these scholars 
foreigners. 

This use Mr. Riley, common with the other pro- 
fesses have made. book founded mainly the text 
Ritschl, or, calls him throughout, can hardly 
conceive how our never wondered, the course the 
long preparatory studies necessary for his undertaking, why the 
was found the Latin name Ritschelius, while the Rhenish Museum, 
which many his choicest labors are gathered up, stared him 
with Ritschl the title-page. Did never occur him that, the 
Latin termination were dropt, would wise drop also? 

has silently followed some new theory proper names, imi- 
tating the example some Germans, who show, their books 
such English names and But our translator 
commits less pardonable offence than that misspelling the name 
Plautus’s principal even know the name 
the dramatist himself. His preface begins with these words: The 
following pages contain literal translation all the existing works 
Marcus Accius (or, called Ritschel and Fleck- 
Maccius Plautus), the Roman comic writer.” From this 
mode expression must infer that Mr. Riley still believes the 
wild speculation the two editors. Now this leads one two 
either that the writer not acquainted with the disser- 
tation Plauti poetae nominibus, which would unpardonable 
piece ignorance him; or, has read it, and still persists 
calling the name Accius Plautus, direct opposition the usage 
the learned since the appearance that publication, shows 
degree pervicaciousness which proof against all reasoning. 

Now translation based the text Ritschl claims far 
advance all other translations Plautus, and give the results 
the latest investigations this department Latin literature. 
And really, there any one period the history Plautinian 
criticism that deserves special commemoration, the interval which 
has elapsed between the publication version and the 
present moment. Nay, may still further, and say that, the 
last thirty years, more has been done restore the poet his origi- 
nal form than all the rest the time since the revival literature. 
However great, then, the merits former translations may have 
been, new one imperatively demanded; for the two things 
demanded translator, the one, the felicitous diction, the inventive 
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power, and something the the original writer, remaing 
always the same, and the main independent time and 
But the critical requisites the translator vary from year year 
and from day day; must rigid scholar, familiar with 
the implements his art, and able follow the path criticism 
and exegesis the moment when writes. translation, 
then, can deemed but only relatively good. 

Few the great writers antiquity have met with hard fate 
Plautus. the hundred and thirty dramas ascribed him 
the ancients, only twenty have weathered the storms time; and 
these have come driving into port with battered hulks, shivered masts 
and drooping pennons. ancient times prologues were added for 
practical representation the glosses and interpretations 
grammarians were modified and crept into the text interpolations, 
his own countrymen was not all times understood nor appre- 
ciated. And when last the living, spoken word had died out, the 
difficulties the metre rough comparison with the burnished and 
glittering rhythms the Augustan age added only one more the 
many corruptions which were distorting the text. few remain- 
ing plays, the best manuscripts contain only portions. When Latin 
literature was again zealously cultivated the revival letters, 
was matter great consequence possess complete and read- 
able but real text, the present sense the word, 
was impossible, nor, indeed, was under the circumstances necessary. 
Gradually, clearer views were attained with regard the state 
the manuscripts, and codices, mutilated great extent, were seen 
rest firmer foundations than the smoother but more suspicious 
copies later age. But the art criticism was slow its un- 
gut ding will weile haben and before the great laws this 
art were developed Reiske and Bekker, all that was done was 
sporadic and disconnected. Even Gronov’s edition, published 
Amsterdam, which for many years passed the Vulgata, betrays 
little recognition philological method. 

the latter half the last century, Friedrich Wolfgang Reiz, 
professor Leipsic, edited the The merits Reiz, both 
this and other not small; one honor, especially, his, 
that being the first German comprehend and advocate the laws 
metre, which had been laid down peculiar mental 


opposition the younger Burmann, who attacked the Bentleian system 
the preface his Phaedrus, Reiz wrote dissertation entitled Burmannum 
metris Terent. judicare non potuisse. 


organization, however, unfitted him for writing, and his main influ- 
ence was exerted his university lectures. These, according the 
testimony his pupils, must have been preéminently suggestive and 
inspiring; and among his auditors there was one fully fitted imbibe 
the new ideas advocated the master, carry them out with force 
and vigor, and publish them the world. This was Gottfried 
Hermann. interesting psychological fact that, with all his 
felicitous audacity and originality thought, the authors treated 
with special predilection all his after life, were those had stud- 
ied the Among other writers, Plautus engaged his 
attention, and eleven years after the publication the Rudens 
Reiz, Hermann came out with his edition the (1800) 
and from that time the present, steady progress has been made 
the criticism all the plays. 

Nothing can further from our purpose, the review mere 
translation, than attempt sketch the criticism Plautus. 
But have grave charges bring against Mr. Riley, and sub- 
stantiate these are compelled glance few the most 
prominent changes and aeras the text. Hermann ended long 
and honorable career 1848. Some time before his death, had 
seen that the Augean labor editing Plautus must undertaken 
some younger man. Who this was be, could matter 
was Friedrich Ritschl, formerly professor Breslau, now 
Bonn and congress philologians, held, believe, Dres- 
den, solemnly entrusted Plautus him precious legacy. 
Thus has been reserved for the third generation finish what the 
first had begun. But the master did not live see the ripened fruit 
the pupil’s labors. The first volume Ritschl’s complete edition 
appeared 1848, dedicated with pious veneration the Manes 
Hermann. Since then five more plays have been issued, and the 
remainder will appear long intervals. 

must pause for moment notice the edition Weise, Qued- 
linburg and Leipsic, 1838, two octavo volumes. This utterly 
without worth, and undeserving mention among the editions 
Plautus. But Mr. Riley has made the basis his volume, 
with the exception the Amphitruo and Rudens. may con- 
gratulate ourselves that has done so; for what has passed through 
the hands both Weise and Riley corrupt that saves from 
all consideration it. 


See the interesting remarks Otto Jahn, his Gottfried Hermann, eine 


Besides Ritschl’s two editions, the larger with critical apparatus, 
and the smaller scholarum usum, containing only the text, one 
other deserves special notice. that Alfred Fleckeisen, pub- 
lished Teubner’s excellent collection classics. Dr. Fleckeisen, 
who quite young man, teacher the gymnasium 
Nassau, began his Plautinian studies the rigorous 
methodical investigation pursued ever since that time has enabled 
him contribute valuable elucidations Plautus. his edition, 
the first volume appeared 1850, and contains the Amphitruo, 
Captivi, Miles Gloriosus, Rudens and two these 
plays was consequently able avail himself 
tion. The second volume came out 1851, containing the Asinaria, 
Bacchides, Curculio, Pseudolus and Stichus. these five plays, 
the Bacchides, Pseudolus and Stichus had been edited 
But these Fleckeisen shows anything but slavish adherence 
and where had not his valuable assistance, though 
modestly confesses had other critical aids than such had 
already appeared print, his own emendations are such give 
the book independent and permanent value. 

The present position, then, the plays Plautus, peculiar 
one. For the first time have firm critical basis far the 
labors Ritschl have extended the manuscripts have been arranged 
classes, and the better ones collated with extreme diplomatic fidel- 
ity. But, owing the great corruption the text, this process fails 
satisfy the demands made editor Plautus. Hence 
goes back step further, and starting, with the principle, that 
the lawlessness the metres due rather the ignorance the 
copyists than the poet himself, restores order and harmony 
transpositions and emendations, not arbitrarily made out, but founded 
lifelong observation the laws which the dramatist 
Mr. Riley has done well then taking Ritschl’s edition for his ba- 
sis, and, this the only thing his translation can honestly 
praise, must allow him all due credit for what could not 
But for good translation, two things are requisite: first, good 
and, secondly, ability use them. Means, Mr. Riley has, 
ability use them has not. far can judge from 
internal evidence, seems well-disposed young man, who 
after finishing his studies the university what has studied 


The laws criticism are well grouped under four heads: integritas linguae 
Latinae, concinnitas numerorum, sententiae sanitas, consuetudo 
Praef. Mil. xxi. 
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has not informed us, but will charitably suppose was not phi- 
dictionary and grammar had before; and buying copy 
Ritschl’s minor scholarum usum, seated himself, trans- 
lated his pansum every day, and, when had done enough for 
printed it. But translating classical author nowadays 
very different thing from what Mr. Riley conceives be. 
back course must the best text; yet this the least thing 
done the case any author, the first step only the case 
author like Plautus. Ritschl has ransacked every nook and 
cranny classical antiquity and turned all the splendor his lore 
upon his favorite author. But his task has been gigantic one, and 
may well pardoned, here and there corrupt place has es- 
caped his eagle eye. The text every play gives the final result 
his investigations the moment publishing it; but the 
Solon man may say with more truth 
than he. After series brilliant dissertations, enough satisfy 
most men’s yearnings for fame, not year passes without copious 
testimony his zeal the form programmes, articles for philo- 
logical journals, none which may neglected the classical 
student, still less the teacher translator. Hardly has 
printed one play, the preface the next corrects not 
few places which had passed unnoticed. 

The text Plautus being thus, were, the process recon- 
struction, may fairly expect from translator independent re- 
search. have not made this, may yet call his work nega- 
tively good, collates and treasures what has been done before 
him. When Mr. Riley says his translation founded the text 
says what not true, and screen him from the charge 
wilful misrepresentation, must lenient enough tax him 
with unpardonable carelessness. not true that has followed 
rigorously, should have done, the bare text Ritschl. Still 
less true that has followed this scholar all his labors, and 
comprehended his spirit. this, long preparatory course 
study necessary, and much more erudition than Mr. Riley gives 
token of. The preliminary works are scattered here and there 
pamphlets buried philological journals. The mere labor col- 
lating and digesting what has been printed Plautus, trifling 
one. Probably not public library America contains one-tenth 
the fundamental works. The library Harvard College has 
nothing But this excuse for the translator’s neglect 


the contrary, the difficulty obtaining such works the 
very reason why should have incorporated the results his 
version, the only thing which would have made acceptable 
scholars. 

point exegesis, have some very good works single 
subjects detached places, but naturally, this branch must lag be- 
hind till proper text established. whole, very little has 
been done since the edition Taubmann, 1605—1624. Here, again, 
Mr. Riley’s book lamentably defective; says, the preface 
the second volume: Particular care has been taken explain the 
difficult passages, and hoped the notes may prove value the 
classical ‘The classical student who finds these notes 
uable pitied. Here and there will find, sure, some 
very diverting blunders the translator, the only original things 
the whole book. But, with these exceptions, the notes are anti- 
quated and betray little cognizance what has been done during 
the past century, that one might easily think Mr. Riley had slept 
many years Epimenides Crete. 

Translations differ naturally, often imperceptible grades, ac- 
cording the ability and taste the translators. course, they 
are best but imperfect substitute for the original, and are 
this somewhat the the Stoics was their 
perfect comprehension. With the original artist, form and matter 
are supplementary ideas, mutually conditioning and conditioned the 
same inspiration that suggests the idea strikes out the appropriate 
form. translator must put asunder what God hath joined to- 
gether. One factor the original idea retains is; 
but with the more important and characteristic part, the beauty 
form, must either dispense altogether, must create some- 
thing new place the original. can now make approxi- 
mation the original two ways, which may call analogy and 
resemblance. The former, may compare sculpture; the lat- 
ter, painting. the employment wholes and masses that 
the plastic art owes its dignity; Gerard Dow-like minuteness 
detail would only repulsive. The effect painting, the other 
hand, and here not speak the highest branches paint- 
ing, produced the accurate resemblance parts, not wholes. 
Greek tragedy, for example, translated analogically, would 
whole affect the mind the reader not unlike the original; the 
coloring tropes and metaphors would change; the lyrical parts 
given kindred lyrical measures the dialogue 
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kindred dramatic measures. the second class translations, 
which have compared painting, the dignity mass and form 
and, the original poem, the stubborn difference the 
two languages inevitably reduces prose. The loss, work 
art, somewhat compensated succession faithful little pic- 
tures. But the rigorous fidelity these pictures all the merit 
literal translation depends. 

Let now look into the details Mr. Riley’s version, and see 
how answers our conditions. would premise that, the fol- 
lowing pages, shall treat mainly the first three plays his trans- 
lation, the Zrinummus, the Miles Gloriosus, and the Bacchides. 
But the book have any character all, can learned from 
these; nor can Mr. Riley injustice taking portion his 
book the representative the rest, for may fairly suppose 
these three important dramas done with much care any 
the book. any rate, the majority his readers will probably 
not care advance further; and was only the illusive hope 
finding something praise the work, that has enabled 
keep right onward, far have done. 

Under the head criticism, belong the spurious verses interpo- 
lations which particularly has hunted out with wonderful saga- 
city, and exposed with convincing logic. the English, these are 
not indicated all read over them smoothly 
over the indubitably genuine parts the poet. Yet the 
English, anywhere, need brackets make the matter once 
plain the eye; since the original, apart from the sense, some de- 
fect the form the metre betrays the hand the bungler; 
whereas the translation, the genuine parts being reduced quite 
bad English the spurious insertions, the distinction not read- 
ily made. More extensive, and for this reason the readier recognized, 
are the interpolations which were made chiefly Italian scholars 
the revival letters, fill out gaps the manuscripts. this 
have notable instance the beginning the Bacchides, where 
long prologue inserted make amends for the loss the first few 
scenes the play. This interpolation ill-managed, both 
its matter, which based totally false conception the nature 
the whole play put into the mouth Silenus, who intro- 
duced because the sisters the play are called 
point form, which differs much from the style Plautus 
black does from white, that modern critics pass unnoticed. 
Mr. Riley translates like integral part the play, appending 
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the following note; the reasons assigned are truly diverting 
read the second half the nineteenth century: “There 
doubt that this Prologue spurious” (we hope using 
here), but prefixed many the editions” (to what sort 
“and Thornton’s and the French translations, here 
inserted. Lascaris, the Greek grammarian, says, letter Bem- 
bo, that was discovered him Sicily. Some writers have sup- 
posed have been written the Poet should 
like informed who thinks nowadays the work the 
Poet Petrarch? now well made out that this scene was composed 
Antonio Beccadello Naples, who generally called, from his 
birthplace, Antonius This notice passing. 
translator should not for moment think alluding such ineptiae. 

Another general fault the improper division the acts and 
The traditional arrangement which has generally been fol- 
lowed, arbitrary the extreme, and has hardly presumption 
its favor. not remember that Mr. Riley justifies himself 
anywhere for his return this; but this important step back- 
ward from the plain indications the book before him, that his rea- 
ders ought have been specially warned. 

The genuine parts the dramas are not always preserved with 
the same conscientiousness with which the spurious lines are trans- 
lated. Sometimes single words are omitted without much real 
injury the sense; but such omissions destroy our confidence 
the translation, and make its accuracy appear very questionable. 
the Zrinummus, for example, all authorities without excep- 
tion read (v. 1070): “Mare, terra, di, 
the translation: seas, earth, heavens, trust you,” 
the word being omitted. the 243, Chrysalus 
returning from abroad salutes his master, whom meets all 
sudden, with the words: salutat Nicobulum Chrysalus.” 
Nicobulus answers: “Pro immortales, Chrysale, ubi mist fi- 
lius?” There certain here the vocative 


Cf. Ritschl, Plauti Bacchidibus, 1839, and his Parerga Plautina, Leip- 
sic, 1845, would recommend Mr. Riley’s notice the remarks 
399: “sive inventionem spectas nihil excogitari fabulae 
argumento nexu alienius potuit, nihil magis abhorrens antiquitatis sensu, 
moribus veteris comoediae repugnantius, nihil sententiarum vel insulsitate 
frigidius vel obscuritate impeditius molestius repetitione; sive 
verba numeros contemplaris, nihil sermonis aut inficetius ieiunitate aut inso- 
lentia importunius, prosodiae autem metrorum puerili imperitia turpius, 
immo flagitiosius.” 
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which expresses the master’s surprise meeting him thus unex- 
actually you!” The vocative omitted the translation (p. 165). 
give instance from the third play, the Miles, 874, the transla- 
tion omits (p. 114) the word ordine, “in order, from beginning 
end,” the original “rem omnem demonstraui ordine.” other 
cases the omission does more injury the sense, Miles Glor., 
559, 560: ego sciente meo Eam fieri aput 
tam insignite the translation (p. 98) omits “aput me;” 
these words cannot well omitted, for Periplecomenus speaks with 
great deliberation, and was naturally cumulus the offence, 
Periplecomenus suffered committed his own house. The 
omissions occasionally extend parts lines even whole 
Miles Glor., 860, the phrase quia ego sibi non dixerim,” omitted 
for conceivable reason the same play the translator has wholly 
misapprehended vs. 1190, 1191; the other blunders shall speak 
their place. mention the passage now only notice that 
has entirely left out the words: ille iubebit cum illa 
tum; these words had been inserted their place would-have 
spared Mr. Riley the mortification many blunders one short 
sentence (translation, 131). Immediately below, the scene ends 
the English with then begone. But see the door opens 
(p. 131); whereas the Latin has one whole line 
more (v. 1199): Hilarus exit, inpetravit: inhiat, quod 
miser.” 
Neither find, apart from the omissions, close adherence 
the established text. intervals meet with traces eclectic 
criticism not felicitously applied, and indicating that the writer had 
other copies before him, and intentionally unintentionally culled from 
them. 1160 the Miles, for instance, reads follows: ‘Inpe- 
trabis, inperator, quéad ego potero, uoles: this rendered 
129): you shall assign whatever you please, 
far capable.” Mr. Riley seems emend from inpe- 
trabis inperator tnperabis. That the emendation altogether un- 
tenable, the words quoad ego potero show glance. the same 
observation expulsum principium versus aliqua coniec- 
tura probabiliter redipisci studuimus.” But the glossema does not 
trouble Mr. Riley, who follows that, not the emendation. gene- 
ral, may remarked, that the Miles full errors this 
mention one two more instar omnium; 1239 seq.: pdl 


modo quibo Consciscam letum. The meaning the 
modo apparent, but the English book has (p. 138): “If 
shall unable prevail upon him some way other,” without 
indication that this not the reading the text professes 
follow, but the emendation Acidalius. the translation 
the graceful little speech Philocomasium her 
feigned arrival from sea: Where with raging billows have been 
recently dismayed what means recently? What codex 
what editor has any indication nuper the like? What neces- 
sity there any deviation from the plain words Plautus: 
uis ubi sum (Miles, 414). 

the Bacchides notice one curious thing which alto- 
gether inexplicable; 711 (translation, 186): Récta porta 
dam extemplo anticum uetus. attempt point 
out here any essential difference between the anticum and the uetus 
would end mere quibble; Plautus likes occasionally add the 
one word the other sort supplement, 381, His- 
toriam ueterem orationem ueterem atque 
Tacitus and The pleonasm the converse novus 
and resembles exactly the Greek xai Mr. 
Riley renders the place question: “Straight the gate that in- 
stant attack the old town and the NEW.” 

have observed that, almost all instances where grammars 
and dictionaries give solution new word phrase, our trans- 
lator quite fault. Latin lexicography and Latin grammar will 
very materially modified the investigations made within the 
past few years, and still made. New words, new forms words, 
and new principles syntax, must first established the authority 
manuscripts, discussed commentaries and monographs, and ap- 
proved scholars, before they find their tardy place the organism 
grammar, are garnered the treasure-house dictionaries. 
Hence these works are always lagging behind the age. The profes- 
sional philologist cannot without them, but would wretched 
philologist who did not stand above them, and was not condition 
modify, control and augment them. The purest sources for Plau- 
tus have furnished many new words for which corruptions stood 


This usage illustrated Heinrich, Juvenal 21, and Sy- 
nonymik, IV. 84. 


the old editions. For instance, the adjective vesculus tiny, di- 
minutive small, restored Ritschl the 888: 
minusculum quasi uésculum This form 
attested Festus, and confirmed the analogy such diminutives 
venustulus, Mr. Riley confounds this with vas- 
culum vinarium, the old reading, and renders “about the size 
wine-cask,” taking uinarium for the adjective and uesculum for 
the substantive. the Bacchides, 929, Ritschl, following others, 
restores termento for tormento the sentence: non péius 
ruit. This done the express testimony Festus, who assures 
that termentum for detrimentum occurs the and 
this the only place what have this play where Plattus 
could have used it, can have hesitation adopting it, 
preference the reading the manuscripts. Mr. Riley (p. 195) 
goes back tormentum his translation: Not more decidedly did 
fall the engine war.” 

The nominative singular canes for critically certain 
Plautus, 172: Fecisset edepol, praesensissét 
translation, 11: faith, would have done the dogs had 
not perceived this time.” ‘The praesensissent, which some manu- 
scripts have this line, mere guess ignorant copyists, who, 
like Mr. Riley, did not understand the canes. 

23, find the following note the value the drachma: 
“Olympic drachmae) 425. already mentioned, the ‘drach- 
ma’ was about ninepence three-farthings value. one hundred 
made ‘mina,’ one-fourth the price received would satisfy 
the banker’s claim.” ‘The passage the translation which this note 
intended illustrate is: were thousand Olympic drachmae 
paid the banker, which you were owing upon account the original 
reads Ritschl’s text: mille drachumarum 
Quas ratione déhibuisti, rédditae.” The note alluded omits the 
essential point explained, namely, what Olympic drachma is. 
fear that our translator will not able explain this any 
citation from the ancients, nor any authority works numis- 
matics. Furthermore, the contraction the genitive plural Olym- 
for Olympicarum The fact is, the Olympic drachma 
translator had used due degree care, would have seen that the 
bad penny soon but more intelligible form: Trapezitae 


27* 


mille drachumarum olim Olympicho. Olympichus Olympicus 
the name the trapezita. This reading Fleckeisen has properly 
adopted his text. 

subjoin one two further instances where the meaning 
words has been Bacchides, the pirates 
disappointed their booty 

Tristes 


Quoniam éxtemplo portu nos cum uident, 
lembum 


Mr. Riley says: “Shaking their so. The manuscripts 
have here sure which ancient corruption, 
quoted Servius, Georg. But capitibus quassan- 
tibus for “caput quassis,” Servius explains it, would hardly 
Latin. Mr. Riley does not understand the cassare the text, 
like casito frequentative from occurs, also, Miles, 852 
and 857, and Asinaria, 403 (Fleckeisen) two these three places 
are also mistranslated. Capite cassanti captibus cassantibus dif- 
fers very materially from caput drooping head, 
the gaze fixed the ground from sadness fear; like Sophocles, 
This meaning may illustrated Bacchides, 668: 
qui tibi nummi éxciderunt, quod sic ‘Op- 
tuere? Quid uos maestos tristisque esse and the place 
referred the Asinaria, where Leonida enters angry cassanti 
capite, and with his looks bent the ground does not see the other 
persons present. Quassare caput expresses not dejection and thought- 
fulness, but intense wrath; Juvenal, 2,130: nec galeam quassas nec 
terram cuspide pulsas nec quereris corresponds the 
the same play, 273, read: Chrys. Porro étiam ausculta 
quam uoluit dare; Nicobul. quid porro? hem 
trina haec The manuscripts have here trina, which 
unintelligible. For this Hermann (not Mr. Riley 
says) ingeniously emends How Mr. Riley came 


The existence this verb furthermore confirmed the cassabundus, 
derived cadendo.” 

The inaccurate statements Freund, Dr. Andrews should have corrected, 
but has not. 

See Heinrich loc., whose citations means exhaust the subject. 
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translate does cannot see (p. 166): Besides, listen 
another struggle his well which was desirous enter on. 
Nicob. What, besides well? Oho! this will turn out now reg- 
ular hawk’s has not found its way into the Lexi- 
con, not even the latest, Klotz’s, Andrews’s Freund. But 
regard the intended meaning the emendation there can be, 
imagine, doubt, though have not Hermann’s explanation 
refer to; the regular adjective from like 
hirundininus, asininus, caninus, from hirundo, etc., and general like 
adjectives from names animals. The noun supplied 
the preceding pugna, and the interpretation looked for 
Pers. 3,5: Populi labes, pecuntarum accipiter. 

Many other mistakes this edition are less pardonable, they 
show ignorance metre and grammar. For instance, Glor. 
370: Nunquam deterrébor Quin quod uiderim. 
Philocom. Ego moror Quae cum insano fabuler 
translation, 88: faith, shall never intimidated from 
having seen what really did see. Phil. foolishness 
delaying too long parleying with this madman.” have always 
heard that large portion the time spent the classics 
Cambridge and Oxford was devoted the making Greek and 
Latin verse. Perhaps Mr. Riley with this practice may explain 
the use the pyrrhich the iambicus septenarius, mo- 
ror means delay. moror multum Plautus, must read 
his pun the word moror, according Suetonius, vit. Ner. 35. 
moror not Plautinian, the emendations proposed, Set sumne ego 
mora multum Pol ego sum mora multum, (praef. Stich. xvii, 
note) ego mora moror multum, back equally the adjective 

similar critical and prosodiacal blunder made the transla- 
tion (p. 122) the anapaesticus septenarius the Miles, 1026: 
refero bring you back your clever plot.” 
Though here third and orthographical blunder superadded. 
Mr. Riley has his mind refero, which moment’s consid- 
eration the metre would have shown impossible. general, 
one must read between the lines, and from the translation conjecture 
what word the translator had his mind; read, for example, 
Mil. Glor. 98, translation: Yes, but ’twas improperly done; for 
befits person that servant keep his eyes and hands and 
talk asleep.” The Latin word corresponding asleep domitos. 
the first glance one might think the asleep the translation were 
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free version, for domitos, subjection one familiar, however, with 
Mr. Riley’s ways, would not hesitate assert that took fora 
form the verb dormire. 

But tedious dwell upon errors detail, and pick out 
flaws from which general truths can drawn, principles de- 
duced. however, they may seem themselves, 
they all prove one fact, that for all critical purposes the book worse 
than worthless. are left, then, another assumption, that this 
version intended for popular circulation, for general reading. 

the intention, must again say the writer has disas- 
trously failed. will not now speak the higher qualifications 
intelligent reader who takes the book with- 
out knowledge Latin, must difficult and one 
who familiar with the original, and opens the book with the hope 
meeting old friend new garb, will surprised the awk- 
ward English Plautus uses; find repeatedly such phrases 
being carefully done” (p. 11), When any time the ground 
being ploughed” (p. 29). See pp. 118, 128, 139, 167, di- 
rect questions introduced the utrum faithfully 
translated whether. This may have been good English some cen- 
turies ago, although even then suspect was Latinism 
Grecism. Nowadays chiefly heard the lower classes Latin 
schools, where teachers are constantly vexed being obliged cor- 
rect such translations Whether was right for discover the 
treasure him, should have permitted” (p. 11); Whether 
should pretending that jest seriously” (p. 156). Quite 
uncalled for the barbarous use Directly conjunctive adverb 
96, note: Directly Sceledrus turns his back the old man calls out 
for Philocomasium.” occurs even the text, 99: “that 
directly the captain returns from the forum may caught home.” 
English reader must furthermore smile some the graceful 
innovations, like (p. Where then should take place? 
Bacch. Near myself, life, that with she-wit he-wit may 
the courts justice, and not the couch your she-friends you 
are wont todo.” have heard common parlance he-goats and 
she-goats, but he-wits and she-wits are something quite new. can- 
not see the necessity translating the simple hic homo this individual 
62), nor why along conversation would not (p. 122) well 
lengthy” one. the Miles (p. 86) the sentence shall make 
her you may sec her come out hence from our house,” are 
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totally loss explain the words “so as” any common prin- 
ciple 
has always been accounted one the most characteristic beau- 
ties the two ancient languages that they present the concrete for 
the abstract, the sensuous and tangible for the immaterial. The 
stock words very scanty which express states, conditions, rela- 
tions things, passions and affections. names objects and 
things, the other hand, large. Hence, everything which 
passes beyond mere external description, the classical writers are 
limited narrow round. Yet here, physical forces, what 
lost breadth, more than gained intensity. The Greeks and 
Romans are yet the earth, earthy. The cold outline 
the intellectual idea has for them independent life. can- 
not lay before you drawn with rigid measurements, with mathe- 
matical proportions, and with correct perspective. But place 
the abstract idea, they lay before you form suggestive form 
which you can see and touch and feel, trembling with life, glowing 
and glittering with shifting tints from Nature’s own sun. They 
not seek wrest from you the cool assent the understanding, but 
they would make you laugh and weep. They could not well dis- 
course the sun’s radiation and actinism and but you 
hold your breath and crouch down when they tell you Phoebus 
Apollon speeding down like night, the arrows clattering his 
shoulders, the terrible clang his silver bow. The energy this 
primitive materialism permeating all parts the language, what 
the translator into any modern language, and particularly the trans- 
lator into French and English, must most strive give. Sometimes 
despair must confess that the dull colors his pallet will not 
depict what lies before him dashed out with bold hand and Ty- 
rian hues. Sometimes can reach it, though must strive and 
strain order accomplish it; and sometimes, though rarely, the 
prosaic soberness the English will allow him give faithful tran- 
script figurative speech, though may with the loss the har- 
monious rhythm the original. Strip Plautus his rhythm, and 


Bacchides, 1156: Nicob. Quid est pudeat? Set amico ho- 
mini tibi, uolo, credere cértumst; translation, 206: Nicob. What 
that you’re ashamed (It should be, What have you ashamed 
you are person, friend mine, I’m determined entrust you with what 
could wish.” would casy emend personal friend,” but this had been 
the intention the translator would have added erratum. 
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let Horatian cavillers say what they may, prose, but prose 
dering hard poetry. Strip him his characteristic diction, and 
higher potency prose, the prose prose. The idea may 
remain the same, but place the prattle childhood given 
with the effete and inane mumblings senility. this 
mation our translator has been very successful; gives the pur- 
est abstraction the idea, and perfect philological 
our duty reviewer required enumerate all the places 
where has sinned point and inadequacy expres- 
sion, should say, see his works throughout. But such 
parison would not offer much that was instructive, unless showed 
the inferiority the moderns the ancients, propose cite 
few cases where the language needlessly weakened. 

the 615 (translation, 33), Stasimus says: 
pemodum, quid illic festinet, séntio subolét mihi.” The subolet 
this verse expressing function the senses more vigorous than 
any verb meaning mere intellectual action; Stasimus dogging after 
the matter, and might addressed Odysseus the Aias: 


And connection with even the weaker verb sentio 
strengthened and betomes sensuous. the translation: pretty 
nearly guess and have strong suspicion,” the the Latin 
entirely lost. Similar this the translation 38: For 
part know you how you are disposed mind; see dis- 
cover, apprehend. English there peculiar significancy 
the three verbs, and any them might omitted without injury 
the sense. Latin, where the verbs express operations 
the different senses (v. 698), subolet, sentio. the prologue 
the same play, Luxuria says (v. 4): quis 
paucis uiam why might not the erret rendered 
here astray, instead Mr. Riley’s: that one may 
will conduct you into the right path?” Our trans- 
lator wishes frequently improve the original, and substitute 
finer words; the speech Charmides his return 
act place full metaphors, Mr. Riley gives “the azure sur- 

face ocean.” Plautus more vivid, giving campos, fields. Among 
the most common tropes are those pertaining the art war. 
this class belong the words the Sycophanta 867): 
illas aedis sistendae mihi sunt this not strong meta- 
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phor, yet the abstract sycophantiae colored the word sistendae 
not “at this house are devices put practice,” but 
«to planted” like balista tormentum. 

are listening you (it should be: will listen) with most 
attentive The Latin is, indeed, coarser (v. 774): “tibi 
purgatis dabimus auribus.” But the English does not con- 
the humor the Latin, and the phrase found also Hor- 
ace and Persius, should translated literally, and the application 
the word purgare explained the same page the 
translation, Mr. Riley’s college feelings have led him use term 
which altogether too modern for the Latin you want 
one that has taken her degree, novice the art?” The woman 
required carry out Palaestrio’s devices unquestionably one 
the strong-minded; but have yet learn that the Romans had 
Female Colleges, conferred the degree Mistress Arts. 

warm and genial tone further given dexterous applica- 
tion those little irregularities that occur every language and 
among all people, anacoluthic sentences, the resumption the 
main subject through demonstrative pronoun, when the verb 
separated from the subject intervening clauses, and the like. 
there charm great simplicity where words similar etymo- 
which connection the Homeric scholiasts often artlessly 
say: all these cases the Eng- 
lish might with propriety imitate the Latin, without any danger 
becoming stiff and unnatural, which admit might sometimes 
the result too close adherence metaphorical language. 
These little irregularities, however, are not Mr. Riley’s taste all 
characters must for him speak rounded turns, avoiding all appear- 
ance ease, and using the formal phrases bas bleu pro- 
fessed talker dinner party. Thus, the prologue the 
nummus, Luxuria says (v. 17): Senés, qui huc uenient, rem uobis 
the chatty vanishes the version (p. 4): old men 


See this the commentators Horace, Epist. 1,7, particularly Schmid 
and Otto Jahn Pers. and 86. 

Bacch. 399: Mnesiloche specimen specitur nunc certamen Ri- 
ley, Now the sample view, now the contest being decided.” Mil. 
prohibent uxore, quae huius similis sermones Riley, 
105: uttering speeches like this.” Huic statuam statui de- 
cet auro. Examples this, arranged classes, are given Lobeck, 
Gr. Gr. figura etymologica, II. 501 seq: 
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who come hither will disclose the matter you.” the same play, 
Mr. Riley overlooks the point the quod immuni cantari solet, 
The words the malediction are (v. 


habes illuc, quod habes, habeds, malum. 


According the translation (p. 19): which thou hast mayst 
thou not have, and mayst thou have that misfortune which thou hast 
What schoolboy does not see here that the epigrammatic 
sting the saying lies the unexpected termination? quod non 
habes habeas said with suspension the voice and then with 
emphasis added: malum, namely, misfortune. This common 
the comedy, that were needless give examples it; would 
only mention similar (Rudens, 107): Plesidippus. dabunt 
(meaning virile secus). Sceparnio interprets Hem 
tibi quidem hercle quisquis magnum malum. sort parallel- 
primus cibum uocatur primo pulmentum datur 
nostra melius est famulo then follows 352: ego quod 
ago dgere oportet, lively sentence with special emphasis 
the agere, the phrase age quid agis, the English were 
done when ’tis done then were well done quickly.” The 
straightforward emphasis the Latin not recognized the 
translation (p. 87): But necessary for mind what 
about.” 

studied plainness find, furthermore, the case threats, 
where one wishes make his words perfectly clear and intelligible, 
that there danger misunderstanding, and then repeats what 
has said the very same words. these instances, Mr. Riley 
takes care vary the discourse with true Parisian whereby 
the essence and charm the whole lost. Take, instance, 
Mil. Glor. 504 and 511 (translation, 75): may all the 
Gods and Goddesses prosper punishment with the rod not 
given you and “If the punishment the whip 
not given you” (the word translated request the 
first passage, being omitted the second place). could hardly 
infer from the translation with what deliberate calmness the threat 
uttered, then justified with mock solemnity the offences Sce- 
ledrus, ranged with somewhat the formality public accuser 
under four heads, and then clinched the very same words repeated 
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the same order, the synonyme merely being substituted 
for stimuleum: 


502: Nisi mihi supplicium uirgeum 


the following passage, Riley’s version gives the sense well 
enough, nunquam hominem quémquam lu- 
Magis facete uidi magis modis; translation, 97: 
faith, never saw any man more cleverly fooled, and more 
singular devices.” But the tinkling the Latin words not ade- 
quately given the English the effect the similarity ending 
quite strong Zac. Ann. 24: nullis mandatis, 
spite the short and, furthermore, the words begin with 
the same letter, that have double alliteration, the begin- 
ning and the end, Bacch. 96: opulentum obsonium. 
Something akin the effect this might given wise and won- 
drous Altogether, the alliteration comes off poorly this 
translation. remember rightly, there discussion the 
matter Niike one the early numbers the Rhenish Museum. 
Mr. Riley had only studied this might have drawn many hints 
from it. some instances, besides the alliteration, peculiar effect 
attained connecting words the same root, Glor. 959: 
118: your extreme beauty. Quae hominem nimium 
lepidum nimia translation, 120: very charm- 
ing man with his exceeding beauty.” Ibid, 1177: uti uenids 
ornatu huc nauclérico; Riley, care come 
here dressed the garb master ship.” 1169: 
Non quidem es, qui pacto tam lépidam inlepide 
les; Riley, 207: surely are not man address pretty 
woman rudely that fashion.” Mil. bene 
descripsit Riley, 108: How clearly the good soul 
has described their bad manners.” 1035: Quia sic uolgo 
Riley, 123: “because make you common the 
mob.” 

the scene the Bacchides, beginning with 170, Chrysalus 
the slave, returning Athens from Ephesus, salutes his master’s 
country after the ancient and then prays Apollo that 


Examples this ate given Nipperdey Tac. Ann. 24; Lobeck, Pa- 
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may find Pistoclerus, the trusty friend his young master, before 
meeting with Nicobulus, his master’s father. Neither the object 
the prayer very creditable the morality Chrysalus, nor does 
the tone which spoken say much for his reverence the god. 
Mr. Riley’s words are quite dignified (p. 162): salute thee, 
bor Apollo, who dost have thy shrine close our house.” Not 
the real words Chrysalus: te, uicine Apollo, qui 
nostris the description the fight, the same 
Chrysalus, mention made pirate-galley sent out against his 
master’s interposes (v. 281): Perii 
bus ille mihi laedit latus. Mr. Riley renders: I’m undone; 
that bark breaks adding, the note: ‘hurts 
side,’ or, other words, ‘gives twitch.’” This not the 
exact import laedit latus; Nicobulus conceives himself the 
ship which attacked the rostrum the 28, 
30: [navis] ipsa ictum alterius rostri id. 37, 30: 
naves neque ipsae ferire rostro hostem poterant obliquas ipsae 
ictus praebebant. modern parlance, then, equivalent would 
be: feel her 296 the same scene, military 
expression may also recognized: térram 
uésperi.” Riley, 168: nightfall they returned The 
application the term military language seen the example 
from Nonius, pp. 222, and 245, 14, given the lexica, from Var- 
ro: milites facit and Caesar: reversionem fecit 
post occipitium Hispania exercitus qui erant relinqueret. The 
idea is: “at nightfall they right about face for shore.” 

The strictures have thus far been compelled make, would 
the same the author translated were ordinary prose-writer. 
the drama, greater difficulty found than other works, owing 
the diversity character. general thing, translators are too apt 
their microscopic study detail overlook many essential points, 
which cannot felt till the whole play imbibed that has be- 
come part one’s succus and sanguis; they are too much inclined 
consider the single speeches many organic wholes, and 
overlook the fine-spun threads which bind the parts together. And 
yet this harmonious union the parts deserves more attention the 
ancient drama where speech and counterspeech follow rapid suc- 
where else. The eager and dialectic Athenian audience loved 
quibble, neatly given, smart retort. was sort poetical 
justice small scale, when the biter was bit the captor caught; 
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even the march tragedy for while suspended for quibbles and 
cavils that appear modern border the childish. the 
comedy something analogous occurs, though not precisely the same. 
Any attentive reader Plautus will know how important the mu- 
tual relation the speeches one another. The slave who hem- 
med every side, and subject the caprices master intel- 
lect often below himself, raises himself skilful play words 
moral equality with his owner, finds humorous consolation 
pert repetitions. For example, the Bacchides, 671, Chrysalus 
says: Fortassis atiri dempsisti parum? replies: 
Quid, malum, parum? immo uero nimis multo minus parum. 
Then Chrysalus retorts: malum igitur quoniam, ete. 
Mr. Riley renders this (p. 184): Perhaps you took too little 
the gold? How too little? Why yes, indeed, 
very great deal less than too little. Chr. Why the mischief, then, 
simpleton,” ete. The peculiar pertness the slave lost the 
variation: Why the mischief and How plague. the same way, 
‘Stasimus answers with fling Callicles the 602: 
Call. dixti? Stas. erilem fi- 
lium Lésbonicum sororem déspopondisse modo. The tone 
which the hoe modo said, can better learned from good 
reader than from commentary not recognized the colorless 
translation (p. 32): what effect were you speaking about this, 
Stasimus. Stas. That Lesbonicus, the son master, has be- 
trothed his sister those impudence occasionally 
difficult give the English. with the confirmatory particle 
ne, placed way exception after the pronoun modifies, make 
antithesis answer the interrogative particle the 
many instances this quote one (Mil. Glor. Philocoma- 
sium. Egone? the slave Sceledrus. ne. Riley, 92: Phil. 
Yes, you.” This should have been noticed ex- 
planatory note. 

the Index appended the second volume the translation 
(p. 541), have long list Puns, equivoques, Onomatopoea and 
play upon words instances the author.” Plays upon words, 
Onomatopoea, equivoques and puns are not the highest species 
nevertheless, can only commend the translator for referring 
them, and presume this one the things which hoped 
they may found value the classical student.” Though 
strength wanting, the good will worthy all praise. Yet 
could not conscience recommend the classical student pin his 
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faith Plautinian punstery Mr. Riley’s sleeve; for some the 
most obvious puns not only passes without comment, and with- 
out including them his formidable list, but translates them 
Such way clearly show that has not noticed them. 
instance Bacch., 276: Chrys. Quin Nicobulus. Hem, 
auidi ingénium haut pernoram One sees the first glance 
that pun here “perpetrated,” Mr. Riley would call his 
college the words audi and auidi, which stand the 
same relation each other and navita, fautor and 
The commentators not mention it, and the translator does not 
see it; renders blindly (p. Chrys. Nay, but you 
Nicob. Well, was not aware the disposition avaricious 
entertainer.” should have read his Cicero, and related note 
the anecdote Marcus Crassus and the Caunian figs. When this 
general was embarking his troops for the Parthian war, was met 
huckster, crying Caunian figs: Cauneas!” Though 
burning, doubtless, engage with the enemy, the general was too 
prudent disregard the evident admonitions the gods; for was 
not Cauneas manifestly meant for 

often effective for the dramatic poet that his hearers know 
more the course events than the speakers themselves. When 
Oedipus, the play Oedipus King, finds out long and painful 
search that was who killed his father Laius, was not without 
secret feeling exultation that the spectator, who had heard the 
story hundred times his grandam’s knee, congratulated himself 
his superior knowingness. now,” would cry towards 
the end the play, you’ve found out last; why, knew all, 
half hour ago. You are king, Oedipus, and only 
had only had your opportunities, should 
have managed hundred times better.” all such vanity, Mr. 
Riley must acquitted. has too great respect for all the speakers 
imagine knows more than they too ingenuous conceive 
that word used one man particular sense, may understood 
the second way, and that thus quibble series 
quibbles may arise, which are sometimes diverting. When Mnesi- 
lochus arrives from abroad, his young friend Pistoclerus, unaware 
the change his friendly disposition, proposes give him the 
cena usually given returning friends. how- 
ever, has decided objections supper which “riles his bile.” 


See his note page 168. Cic. Div. 40, 84; Plin. 15, 19, 21. 
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says the simple-minded Pistoclerus, don’t mean 
say you’ve been taken your arrival? answers: 
Aye, and grievously ill too,” meaning his illness mind diseased 
the discovery his friend’s supposed treachery. But best 
let Plautus himself speak, Bacch., 536: Pistocler. sis 
Mnesiloche. Salue. peregre quom 
nis, céna detur. Mnes. placet mihi céna quae bilém movet. 
Pistocl. Num quae aduenienti aégritudo obiéctast? Mnes. Atque 
cum esse sum 

Now the translation (p. 178): Pistocl. Health you Mnesilo- 
Hail! you are arrived safe from abroad 
dinner must given. dinner pleases not which 
excites Has any vexation befallen you your 
arrival? Aye, and very grievous From 
what quarter? Mnesil. From person whom heretofore had sup- 

Let suppose for moment that Mr. Riley were translating 
Shakspeare from the Latin, and had before him the Latin equivalent 
for: You stir choler.— Then take your neck out your col- 
lar.” This would render follows: You excite 
Then take your neck out your ruff.” 

append one instance more where Mr. Riley overlooks ob- 
honestet, autém conultitet, sine dote Tibi sit emolu- 
méntum honoris: mihi quod obiectént, siet. Lysit. Quid? 
rem censes aps agrum accéperim? Riley, 37: “The 
spreading this report might credit you, but would defile 
me, you were marry her without portion. For you would 
gain reputation; for would something for people 
throw teeth. Lys. Why so? you suppose that you will 
become Dictator accept the land you?” This translation 
quite blind, and makes Lysiteles’s answer out place. Not 
less blind the note the passage: says satirically, 
and rather unkindly would seem, What? you suppose, that 
this piece land from you, you will attain the Dictatorship 
the reward your high The Dictatorship was the 
highest honor the Roman fact the case sim- 
ply this: Lesbonicus uses the word honos course the sense 
sit honori, sit laudi tibi, Lysiteles quibbles it, and speaks 
understood its political sense, office the state service.” 
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have thus treated mainly two classes faults this 
lation: disregard the laws criticism, and want appreciation 
the Plautinian dramas works art. Perhaps ought (we cer- 
tainly should had proceeded systematically) have spoken, first 
all, the ignorance Latin. One generally presup- 
poses, however, the appearance new translation, that the 
translator acquainted with the language the author; and not 
till one satisfied that book does not answer higher requisitions, 
does inquire whether satisfies the lowest demands that can 
made it. Superficial the classical instruction thought 
most American colleges, believe that dozen students might 
selected from the two upper classes any college, who, with the 
aid grammar and dictionary, and with few general directions, 
would succeed producing much better translation 
The greater part Mr. Riley’s errors are grammatical and syntactical, 
and even the plays have cursorily run over, their number 
large that must point out classes rather than examples. can- 
not enumerate all the cases where mistakes have been made the 
forms verbs, Bacch. 123: stultior barbaro Poticio, 
Qui natu déorum nescis translation, 159: to, 
you are more foolish than Poticius, the foreigner, who age 
advanced [N. that these words are applied Poticius instead 
not the names the divinities.”* Nor can treat 
blunders the forms nouns, 826: Nam omnes sae- 
commemorant, ego contra opera Mr. Riley’s trans- 
lation, 44: “on the other hand, have experienced your kindly 
aid,” indicates that takes the ablative opera the common phrase 
opera experiri (Capt. 435. Mercat. Bucch. 387) for the 
neuter plural opus. Some mistakes occur often that incon- 
ceivable that the translator himself should not some lucky moment 
have had some glimmering the truth. The corrective power 
immo immo uero generally unnoticed; Charmides. 


Trin. 463: Lesbonic. ego ecfodidm tibi uérbum addideris. Stas. 
Hercle quin dicém Nam sic non licébit luscus dixero; will have 
say notwithstanding, and you dig out eye, that cannot speak 
two-eyed man, will speak any rate with one eye.” Now hear Riley, 26: 
Stas. Troth, but will talk; for may not allowed am, then 
will submit called (dixero) the one-eyed man.” 1135: Exoluere 
quanti fuere; Riley, 205: whatever value they may have been they are 
now out date.” nearly one can divine what the translator means here, 
understands quanti and takes exoluere for the 
perfect exolesco. 
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How now; and did you ascend even the heavens? Sharper. 
Yes; were carried little skiff right the river against 
the tide.” From this English, one could hardly conjecture that the 
aduecti sumus, where the corrective substitutes the 
easy sailing for the more difficult clambering The various 
cases ecquis and equi are commonly misunderstood the transla- 
794: ancillast Est primé cata; 
rare clever one,” for has she maid? she has,” Among other 
prevalent mistakes would mention mistranslations used the 
sense the Greek see With the negatives, also, mistakes 
occur (Zrin. 62): hércle faxo haut néscias quam rem égeris 
Riley, Aye, faith, should cause you not the thing 
you were about with the explanation the note: “that the risk 
you run taking her for your real meaning the op- 
posite. same play (319): Mihi quidem ferme, 
istuc refert the common idiom tua refert misappre- 
hended the translation (p. 17): life, indeed, nearly spent 
this matter principally concerns your own.” Bacchides, 1170: Se- 


Some other striking instances mistranslation immo, are Miles, 
1400. 1248. 978. Bacch. 572. 

with the neuter 42): Pyrgop. Ecquid meministi? Artotrog. Me- 
mini; centum Cilicia; Riley, p.72: “What you remember? 
remember this. Other pronouns also come for their share mistakes; 
quidam (Trin. 342): set ego hoc verbum quom quoidam dico piaemonstro 
tibi; Riley, when apply these expressions that same person.” 
Further, ipse uxorem quoque eampse uti celes face; translation, 
42: “take care that you conceal this matter from that same wife yours.” 
Also istic ego ergo igitur intro officium meum. 
you see about this for ‘do you your The neuter relative 
pronoun renders the sentence, quam quae mulieres sc. faciunt 
465): carrying out anything with much boldness some women.” 
Alienus homo understands certain person (p. 89). adverb hic falsely 
translated the pronoun Nam hic nimium morbus mores inuasit 
Riley, For this faultiness (no! morbus disease) has encroached 
too much good faultiness pray? Hic means here, aput nos, 
inquit mihi. “Immo eius frater” inquam; translation, 72: ques- 
tioned about you. ‘Is Achilles here?’ says one says (sic) his 
brother is.” 

Cf. this usage, Herzog Caes. 34,1. For instances the 
mistranslation, sce pp. 10. 29. 52. 131. 
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Riley, 207: Most worthy old gentleman, whatsoever the 
earth let entreat this you that,” ete. The terra 
does not mean what made to, but belongs immediately with the 
superlative; the same construction which found, Rudens, 708: 
Exi fano natum quantumst hominum sacrilegissume examples 
this usage are given Heindorf Hor. Sat. 

The following are some the mistranslations single words: 
Mil. 720: Continuo excruciarer animi; Riley: have been 
everlastingly tormented mind,” for straightway. tui 
copiam sibi potestatemque “that you may give her your sup- 
port and assistance,” this play have one most remark- 
tell Aim that she asks for helper carry her bag- 
gage down the iubebit ire cum illa pértum 
(this entirely omitted the English) ego adeo scias Prér- 
sum Athenas abibo técum; shall go, and understand 
you shall immediately off with you for Athens.” The particle 
adeo, used here frequently, set off the ego against the tlle, Mr. 
Riley takes for the verb adeo abeo. 

The word aedem, Trin. 687, Riley renders building. Why not 
temple? Ib. 687: eum agrum habére quam te, 
toleres moénia; Mr. (p. 37) takes for the nominative instead 
the ablative. V.886: sit priusquam 
mum Riley (p. 47): would the dead night be- 
fore you could come the end Concubium not the dead 
the night, but the words which immediately follow, 
have the noun and adjective inverted the translation: ‘Opus far- 
tost need provision crammed tightly for 
your name what provision is, intelligible, but what crammed 
tightly in” can not. the adjective and fartum the 
V.903: Sesquipede quidamst quam translation, 
48: person somewhere about half foot taller than you.” 
Sesquipede means foot and half. 

the Bacch. 36, read: Bacchis. fugiet mémoria ibi 
nendo defuerit Riley, 154: When memory 


Dissen, partibus diei noctis. 
Trin. Yet here the other reading opus factost viatico 
not improbable, and defended Haupt the Rhein. Mus., 1850, 478. 
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shall fail then you take care aid me, sister. Bacch. 
faith I’m more afraid that shan’t have the prompting you.” 
all this answer the sister must least say: “the choice 
prompting you putid. Mr. Riley has here 
confounded the two words optio; the optio this place means 
Asin. 101: “assistant.” tibi optionem sume Leonidam. vs. 814, 
815, find more pardonable error: stulte, stulte, néscis 
uenire te: Atque eopse adstas praeco The 
English (p. fool, fool, you know not that you are this 
moment sale; and that [another error, there here depend- 
ence you are standing the very same [sic] stone the auctioneer 
puts you up.” translator does not agree with the student 
Faust, that the word must always accompanied idea; 
follows rather the injunction Mephistopheles, and holds fast 
words, when ideas fail; the words “as the auctioneer puts you up,” 
are inserted equivalent for the Latin, but they have mean- 
ing all; here neither particle comparison nor temporal 
particle. refers primarily place, secondly time, con- 
versely (like the Greek may have secondary local meaning. 
Examples this are not given the ordinary dictionaries, least 
not Forcellini,*Scheller, nor Freund the usage mentioned 
Gesner, Thesaurus, IV. 1119, and instances adduced.? 

Mr. Riley’s Notes are bad his text. have referred above 
the present condition Plautinian exegesis. will great 
addition philological literature when the prom- 
ised Ritschl appear. But years will probably pass before this 
takes place. the mean time, the necessary illustration the au- 
thor must drawn from other sources. Our translator sometimes 


Nor has the American translator added it, should have done. 

the countless errors and misstatements are compelled pass over, there 
one which must allude, though must refrain from commenting it, 
cannot terms consistent with the character this Review. 
Bacch. 107: Simul hic nescio qui turbare coepit: decedamus The trans- 
lator gives this (p. 158): “2nd Bacch. little sister seen 
distance). Besides, he’s beginning cause don’t know what bustle. 
Let’s begone hence.” man has right ablepsy, but Mr. Riley abuses 
his right. chooses his own private studies back couple centu- 
ries, and disregard everything that has been done that time, folly 
sure, but folly which has perfect right indulge. When, however, 
printed book covertly attributes Ritschl false interpretation which this 
distinguished scholar was the first expose and repudiate (see Ritschl’s own 
words, Rhein. Mus. 1846, 600, note), more than folly, immorality. 


{ 
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draws his erudition from the Delphin sometimes from 
Dictionary Antiquities. The latter very good book, but 
meant for young pupils, and not for public teachers. other 
his quotations have most recondite air; the unstable levity his 
own attainments ballasted weighty names, the puny poet 
Philetas Cos put lead his sandals prevent being blown away, 
says, for instance learn from Caelius Rhodiginus” (p. 55); 
“we learn from Festus” (pp. and 102); Varro tells us” (p. 5); 
learn from Cato (on Rural Matters)” (p. “we learn from 
St. Augustine,” and the like. have recommended 
Riley remember the sound advice Niebuhr: never quote 
second-hand passage from classical author without crediting the 
source from which you have taken it. not consistent with our 
plan consider the cases which such erudition borrowed and 
improperly applied, wish reserve the remainder our space 
for original errors. glance atafew. 308 the Bacchides, 
find note about the Megabuzi Megalobuzi, priests the Ephe- 
sian Artemis. Chrysalus inventing fiction account for the non- 
delivery the money for which Mnesilochus and had gone 
Ephesus; the money, says, was deposited with one Theotimus, 
priest. this Theotimus,” says says Chry- 
salus, “he the son Megalobyzus.” Mr. mentions the 
note the view Taubmann, Megabyzus was general name 
for the priests Diana; and that the words Megabyzi filius,’ son 
Megabyzus, have the same import the word Megabyzus itself.” 
true, now, the filius may stand for one the Megabyzi, 
after the analogy etc. But what the 
English commentator adds had better have been left out: 
may, however, mean that Theotimus was priest, and not neces- 
sity that his father was so.” not see how this could well 
the case. the first place, Strabo says distinctly that the Me- 
galobyzi were the priests Artemis, and consequently the father 
Theotimus must have been priest; secondly, Strabo says the 
same place that these Megalobyzi were what time 
life these priests became confess not know; 
barely possible that Megabyzus might have son before becoming 
priest. But seems probable that the ready-witted Chrysalus 
goes step beyond the mark, and, his anxiety make plausi- 
ble story with due particulars about names and dates, connects two 


See the copious citations Hermann, Alterth. note and Pa- 
rerga Plautina, 406 seq. 


ideas, which the audience would once see inconsistent, viz. 
the son Megabyzus filius eunuchi. 

Page 175, Riley, have very misty note clear matter; 
the place the Bacch. 465: Nam illum meum malim promp- 
tare quam The note is: seems mean that 
had rather put with insult violence from his pupil than 
responsible for his misdeeds; which latter case probably some 
part his peculium savings would taken from him the 
shape fines.” Mr. Riley has translated rightly, but does not 
understand his own translation; the idea this: has 
the disposal melts away; wish then would have the charge 
mishaps rather than for that case flog- 
gings, would diminished day day.’ 

Bacch. 879: Chrys. Ducentis Philippis pepigi. Nicob. Vah, sa- 
lus, séruauisti. Riley, 193: struck the bargain for two 
hundred Philippeans. Nicob. Well done! Goddess Salvation thou 
hast saved me.” “It was proverbial expression with the 
Romans say that the goddess Salus, ‘health’ ‘salvation’ ‘had 
saved’ ‘could not save’ person, the case might be.” This 
note would applicable, Capt. 528: Néque Salus uolt 
potest. But the salus here the abstract for the concrete, Chry- 
salus the salvation his 

Apart from the positive errors the notes, which have direct 
bearing the understanding the original, many statements might 
adduced which exploded idea indirectly inculcated, and 
which make the book dangerous one put into the hands youth. 
Such the assertion, for instance, 23, about the Porta Trige- 
mina receiving “its name from the three twin-born [sic] brothers 
the who passed beneath when going fight the 
(note such too the note Sappho (p. 133, Riley) 
was enamored Phaon the Lesbian; when deserted her, 
she threw herself from the Leucadian promontory Lover’s Leap.” 
Sappho had been contemporary Mr. Riley, would have 
considered the matter twice before making serious charge; but 
she lived many centuries ago, does not hesitate. But truth 
independent and our translator deserves severe 
tion for repeating without inquiry without modifying 


Cf. general this mode expression, Lat. Stilistik, 36. 
See the remarks Becker, Rom. veteris muris atque portis, Lipsiae, 
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clause the slanders which Welcker has proved morally impos- 
sible, Sappho had died yesterday. 

cannot refrain from mentioning one place more the notes, 
been done with become his eye? which Pleusicles tells hin, 
way quibble, that has got his eye, alluding his right one, 
while the Captain alludes the left over which the has been 
placed.” need not remind the reader that Pleusicles comes 
disguised with ship-master’s dress. But why Mr. Riley wishes 
put over his eye are unable say, nor see 
the advantages derived from strange ophthalmic treat- 
ment. Would not well hold fast the word used 
Plautus preceding part the play, and call rather 
than 

the beginning the Bacchides, besides the spurious verses 
which allusion has been made, translation has been added the 
fragments which has collected and arranged. The transla- 
tion has then the merit novelty; probably edition nor transla- 
tion exists which, like this, exhibits the play with two heads. the 
probable bearing these fragments several notes are appended; 
the first verse, which reads: “those who are thrifty turn 
mind, modest and without servility,” the annotation (p. 151): 
not unlikely that this and the next three lines are fragments 
the ingenuity shown the slave Chrysalus throughout the piece, 
making reference the punishment slaves when speaking 
chains, rods, and the which latter place refractory slaves 
were sent for hard labor.” more probable that Pistoclerus, who 
engaged his friend Mnesilochus, find for him his mistress 
Bacchis, takes occasion moralize, and contrast the condition 
the upright young man with that reckless fellows like his friend 
the chains, rods and mill the sufferings the lover are compared. 
The dramatic interest the first part the piece depends much 
the character Pistoclerus and his sudden and un- 
less this idea seized and made prominent, the general bearing 
the fragments can hardly understood. The whole subject fully 
discussed two articles Ritschl; the first, published 
lau 1836, and afterwards reprinted the Parerga Plautina; the 


may observe, this connection, that Riley has not followed the proper 
punctuation 1182; see Rhein. Mus. 1850, 317. 
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second original form the Plautinian Bacchides,” the 
Rhenish Museum, IV. pp. 354 and 567. The latter article may 
considered running commentary the beginning the play, and 
the editor here justifies his arrangement the fragments, and 
points out the connection the several parts, translator must 
justice him study carefully. Mr. Riley does not appear have 
seen it. any rate, has made use has he, further- 
more, availed himself the ingenious and delightful commentary 
Schneidewin the first scene the second here that 
Pistoclerus, who has suddenly fallen victim the arts Bacchis, 
comes upon the stage the head whole army cooks and at- 
tendants, with all the appurtenances for the opulentum obsonium 
held Bacchis’s house. this inauspicious moment, met 
Lydus, the stern old teacher his younger days. easy for 
Lydus infer from the appearance his pupil, what his objects 
are; and the dialogue which takes place consequence, one 
the liveliest the whole play. One peculiar feature, however, 
the whole conversation was never recognized till pointed out 
the retorts Pistoclerus all have reference the in- 
structions Lydus, and contain parodies his former dictations. 
Thus, when Lydus inquires who lives yon house, the dwelling 
the Bacchides, Pistoclerus answers with string names: 
Voluptas Vénus Venustas Locus Sermo 
this parody the names deities, which were thrown 
into the form versus memoriales for the convenience youth, 
the following verses Ennius, which embrace the names the 
twelve gods: 

Juno Vesta Minerva Ceres Diana Venus Mars 

Mercurius Jovis Neptunus Volcanus Apollo. 


And the following question Lydus shows that perceives the allu- 
sion: Quid tibi commercist damnosissumis? This question 
gives Pistoclerus chance for another his answer given 
syllogistic form: Mali sunt homines qui bonis dictint male; 
dis nec recte dicis: non facis, hit Lydus’s old lessons 
logic. The moral observations and common-places, the historical 
and mythological allusions, which this scene abounds, all find 
this way their ready explanation. 

And this leads speak another remarkable thing which has 
continually forced itself our attention the perusal the notes 


Scena Plautina, the Rhein. Mus. 415 seq. 
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this version. will hardly credited that one should have at- 
tempted translate an.author who himself translates from the Greek, 
who describes Greek scenes and Greek men and Greek ways, and 
who abounds reminiscences Greek poets and proverbs, without 
being penetrated with the spirit the Greek literature. Yet such 
the case. Mr. Riley has done nothing for the illustration 
author citations from the Greeks; nay, far from showing this, the 
occasional mention Greek names the notes would prove 
that never studied that language all. Where quotes 
word makes blunder; his accents are one time dealt out 
meagrely, another time scattered broadcast with the lavish 
sion Lord Timothy Dexter’s punctuation-marks; would have 
been well if, like that sagacious gentleman, had added page 
two the end his book, perispomena 
pomena, oxytona, paroxytona and proparoxytona, that the gentle 
reader might season the Greek chose. When far com- 
mits himself translate Greek name, translates wrongly. 
note the Bacchides (p. 149), are told that “this play 
generally supposed have been borrowed from Comedy Menan- 
der, which was called “the Twice The 
name Paris, Alexander, derived, according the same erudite 
source (note 109), “from two Greek words, signifying ‘the 
brave few pages afterward (note 162), have 
some information about one Apollo Prostiteros.” the reader 
who fortunate not own Mr. Riley’s translation, may not 
imagine this the name some foreign scholar, some mediaeval 
commentator, would inform him that this the form assumed 
under Mr. Riley’s Circean wand the old-fashioned Apollo Pros- 
taterios. ‘The Captain’s name, Pyrgopolinices, from whom the play 
the Miles Gloriosus its appellation, means (note 69), 
much-conquering something The vague- 
ness these words, similar, discreditable philo- 
According this interpretation the ending -nices, the 
name the Athenian Hipponicus would mean “the Conquering 
Horse,” and Nausinicus the Conquering Ship,” something simi- 
lar. The middle component the name, direct opposition the 
simplest laws Greek composites, derives from zodvg instead 
and what makes the matter still worse is, that 1055 
the same play, Plautus himself gives what nearly Latin equiva- 
lent for the Greek name, viz. urbicape, occisor regum. 

From the cursory view have thus taken this version Plaus 
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tus, will evident, trust, that the objections have make 
it, are not unfounded. always pleasanter praise than 
blame, and nothing more disagreeable than censure without 
sometimes useful: castigare meritam noxiam Immoene est facinus, 
uerum aetate utile conducibile. Mr. Bohn’s Collection destined 
much harm before its real nature apprehended. may 
seen the shelves all our booksellers, and praised the shal- 
low newspaper articles the day. its phalanx-front alone 
which makes appear imposing. Mr. Riley’s book had appeared 
itself, should never have noticed it. But many respectable 
men both hemispheres will buy whatever appears collective 
form, thinking get complete mass the whole wisdom and 
learning the ancients. Yet obviously not intended mainly 


for this class readers. evident plan the publisher, whose 


good name, far know, has never before been tarnished, 
furnish classical students, openly and broad scale, those works 
which have long been considered dishonorable aids, rather than mista- 
ken pedagogical appliances. The way which the collection made, 
will, however, may reasonably hoped, defeat the publisher’s plans, 
and make unprofitable investment. Yet not the errors, 
however abundant they may be, for which the undertaking chiefly 
condemned. for the low standard scholarship here set 
up, for the absence all those qualities which liberal education 
supposed foster and draw out, for the substitution accident 
the place law, and unquestioning mechanical plodding the place 
methodical philosophical investigation. And all this done 
time when English scholarship giving unequivocal signs speedy 
regeneration. For unless the symptoms deceptive, new time 
approaching, when the application foreign method and the engraft- 
ment foreign erudition native sterling English good sense, will 
produce new fruits; not like the exotic productions which the 
English classical press has for some years past abounded, mere compi- 
lations and assimilations other men’s labors, but fruits from sturdy 
English stock which the germ indeed has been brought from abroad, 
but which has taken fast hold English ground, and thrives Eng- 
lish air. sincerely hope that this time not far distant; and 
then English Philology will stripped its technical scholastic 
character, will show its adaptation the times, and advance with 
rapidity not less than that the material sciences. 
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ARTICLE 
HUMANE FEATURES THE HEBREW LAW. 
Henry Field, West Springfield, Mass. 


ALL writers upon law accord assigning Moses high place 
among the founders States. ranked with Solon and Lycur- 
gus. Yet this homage often qualified the remark, that his laws 
are altogether too severe adopted modern legislation. Espe- 
cially, the advocates the abolition capital punishment are wont 
set aside appeal the Hebrew law styling sanguinary 
code, only fitted for nation barbarians. have now before 
long and very able argument for that reform its most earnest 
American The writer devotes many pages the Hebrew 
legislation. Like every man cultivated mind, regards with 
great curiosity and veneration the most ancient body laws which 
history has preserved us, while, the same time, plainly con- 
siders obsolete barbarism. the milder spirit our times 
those ancient statutes appear “terrible” and Draconian.” “The 
code Moses was indeed scarcely less sanguinary one than that 
which the Athenian legislator was said have written blood.” 
10. Its punishment for many offences “it would 
insanity ferocity and fanaticism dream applying the present 
day.” 11. 

Nor this subject dismissed with epithet. The writer too 
candid and too intelligent think that can overthrow Moses with 
asnecr. has, therefore, condensed into these pages all that 
sternest, and darkest, and most terrible these ancient laws, 
which the mind overwhelmed with images horror. Against 
this sudden and severe judgment enter protest. Notwithstand- 
ing this formidable array, doubt the justice this mode speak- 
ing. After examining with great care, both the general features and 
the details this ancient code, seems us, not only wise, but 
humane body laws. 

not contend for moment that every statute Moses 
would just the present day. That law was framed for other 


Report favor the Abolition the Punishment Death, made the 
Legislature the State New York, April 14, 1841. John O’Sullivan. 
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times than ours, and for different people not yet formed 
into State. The nomadic habits the Hebrews, induced forty 
years wandering the desert, and their settlement new country, 
required peculiar laws. merit any legislation that, while 


founded natural justice, has special fitness the latitude 


race over which have sway. easy pick out every 
national code particular which would cruel, they were 
not necessary and which must appear harsh those happier climes 
where extreme severity not needed. But such isolated and extra- 
ordinary acts means justify calling whole code barbar- 
ous and bloody. the general spirit the law which 

Now affirm Moses that, though stern ruler, was never 
cruel. never showed tyrant’s delight human suffering. 
the contrary, his laws, while they evince extraordinary sagacity and 
wisdom, are animated throughout very remarkable spirit 
justice and humanity. 

meet the grave judgment which pronounced against the Mo- 
saic code, must separate the charges. Our Reviewer instances 
two three terrible punishments inflicted upon the nation large 
for rebellion. appalled retributions swift and awful: 
“That history impressed every page with the stamp the 
superhuman the superhuman times seemingly into the 
inhuman.” These severities strictly have nothing with 
the written law, except they may indicate the Hebrew leader 
fierceness disposition which would prompt him issue code 
barbarian justice. They merit, therefore, passing remark. 

All bodies men are acknowledged have the right resort 
extreme terrors, when encompassed extraordinary dangers. The 
children Israel were position great peril, and their safety 
depended the wisdom and firmness one man. Never 
ruler more difficult task. Moses did not legislate for the ideal re- 
public Plato, community perfect beings, but for hordes half 
savage men. nation slaves, suddenly liberated, always rest- 
less and lawless. Here were two millions and half, number 
nearly equal our whole slave population. had not even the 
advantage settled place abode. Had these millions been 
dwelling towns and cities, scattered over the hill-sides Judaea, 
the task ruling them would have been easy. But they nation 
without country —all assembled one vast where rebel- 
lion might spread through all the host day. Moses had gov- 
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ern them his single will. had everything; direct 
their marches, order their Lattles, and even provide for their 
subsistence while all the time rose around him, like the roaring 
the sea, the factions and jealousies the different tribes. 

preserve order among themselves, and guard against hostile 
attacks, the whole nation was organized military body. They 
marched armed array, and pitched their tents around the stand- 
ards their tribes. For the safety this mighty host, Moses had 
issue strict orders, such all great commanders publish their 
armies. every military code, the first requirement subordina- 
tion the chief. Rebellion threatens the very existence army. 
Whoever, therefore, attempts whole camp rage and mutiny, 
must expect given instant destruction. this Moses 
only enforced the ordinary laws war. 

Another charge, often brought against the Hebrew captain is, that 
assumed the Divine authority for exterminating the Canaanites. 
This excites the indignation infidels. What right, they exclaim, 
had the Israelites Canaan? ‘The country was not theirs. Their 
only title was founded conquest. the very existence the 
Jewish State began cruelty and blood. Such act aggression 
enough show that Moses had clear sense justice between 
nations individuals. Nor could the moral feeling people 
very nice that could thus, unprovoked, invade foreign country, ex- 
terminate the inhabitants, and possession their lands. 

Such conduct certainly requires explanation. Accordingly, Chris- 
tian writers have sought for excuses the Hebrew invasion. 
Some say: The were the ancient inhabitants Palestine, 
and had never relinquished their right the country. true 
that this was the land which God had promised Abraham, Isaae 
and Jacob. There the patriarchs had lived. There were their 
sepulchres. Their descendants-had gone down into Egypt, ac- 
count famine, but fully intending return. Jacob with his 
dying breath commanded his children bury him with his fathers 
the land Canaan. Joseph his death-bed ‘his breth- 
ren: “God will surely visit you, aud bring you out this 
and shall carry bones from while the He- 
brews remained Egypt, they preserved sacred tradition, that 
they were one day inhabit the country along the eastern coast 
the Mediterranean; and when they left Egypt, was their first im- 
pulse direct their march towards that destined land. 

But could this ancient occupation justify the Israelites taking 
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forcible possession Palestine after absence over two hundred 
years? think not, without renewed authority from Heaven. 

That authority was claimed Moses, and given the fullest 
the question is: Whether such command there 
anything revolting the justice and goodness God entirely 
his Divine commission 

The invasion the Hebrews may justified two grounds: 
either the free gift God, fulfilment ancient promise 
their fathers, means punishing people that, like the So- 
domites, were longer fit live. 

Infidel writers artfully give the impression that the native inhabi- 
tants Canaan were innocent, pastoral people; simple, primi- 
tive race, that were hunted from their pasture-grounds the He- 
brew invaders. And their extermination was Massacre the 
Innocents. 

But history speaks another language. describes the aborigines 
monsters, who offered human sacrifices their hideous idols; 
who even burned their sons and daughters fire unto their gods. 
Deut. 12: 31. Centuries later, the Carthaginians, people the 
same Phoenician origin, were found offering human victims upon their 
altars, the shores Africa; and the fact beyond question, that 
among the Canaanites such sacrifices prevailed frightful extent. 
Indeed, they seemed have strange thirst for blood. Their favor- 
ite god Moloch, fitly represented the cruelty and ferocity the 
national character. enormous had their crimes become, that the 
land itself was ready vomit out its inhabitants.” Lev. 18: 24, 25. 

Now may question, whether nation irreclaimable sav- 
ages, such are cannibals, offer their children 
may not considered enemies the human race, and de- 
stroyed like many wild beasts. Certainly one would argue 
against the justice God, had these nations been swept off the 
plague, had the whole land been sunk the Mediterranean like 
volcanic island. Why then may not God empley war, well 
pestilence and earthquakes, execute his justice upon those who 
are longer worthy have place among the nations? This 
reasoning does not indeed warrant anticipate the vengeance 
the Almighty. But does soften the pity and horror excited our 
breasts that stern decree which dooms cruel nation perish 
utterly from the earth. 


Exodus 23: 27—33. 34: 12—16. Deut. 1—5. 20: 16, 17. 
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But leaving the just unjust wars Moses, turn the civil 
and criminal law the Hebrews. Here our writer gives formid- 
able catalogue their capital crimes. These were numerous, though 
Sewer than those until lately punishable death England. But 
not the number, much the nature the offences, subject 
this awful punishment, which gives the Mosaic code its aspect 
severity. these, the most peculiar were the crimes against reli- 
gion, which judged severely crimes against This 
the head and front its offending the eyes modern criminal 
reformers. 

The most extreme instance its harshness and intolerance was, 
that man was stoned for gathering wood the Sabbath day. 
infidel writer fails brand this act cruelty worthy 
eastern despot. See, they cry, what exaggerated importance Moses 
gave petty offence, and how inexorable must have been the law 
which punished such trifle with This disproportion between 
the offences and the penalty always gives statute appearance 
injustice. 

this case observe, that solitary instance. There 
not another like all the Jewish history. Wherefore was 
probably attended with unknown aggravations. may have been 
punished act military disobedience, wanton contempt 
authority. Trifling the offence seemed, was violation 
the express command God, then recently given, and done the 
face the camp, was public insult their Divine King, which 
could not passed over. 

But this brings the whole question religious laws. With our 
notions liberty, any laws whatever regard man’s faith 
worship seem violation the inalienable rights conscience. 
But here ruler prescribes all his nation the god worship- 
ped, and enforces conformity the most rigorous statutes. other 
religions Moses extends toleration whatever. Idolatry put 
down force arms. For this, many writers would fasten odium 
upon the Hebrew legislator. transcends, they say, the proper 
sphere human law. exalts ceremonies into duties, and de- 
nounces crimes acts which have moral wrong. Thus rewards 
without merit, and punishes without guilt. Was not then the He- 
brew law wanting the first principle justice freedom all 
religions 

Now quite absurd suppose that any Israelite had conscien- 
tious scruples about worshipping Jehovah, seriously doubted 
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whether Baal Moloch were not the true God. They had been 
rescued from slavery direct interposition the Almighty. The 
sea had opened its waves for their passage. ‘Their Deliverer dwelt 
the midst heard his awful voice from the cliffs 
Sinai. They saw the cloudy column hovering over their march, and 
night the pillar fire shone afar the waste. Hebrew 
could doubt for moment that they were under the protection the 
One Living Deity. 

Their religion, then, and that alone, was érue. Granting this, had 
Moses right establish and punish any departure from 
it? Not merely because their Jehovah was the creator 
heaven and earth, but because the peculiar relation which had 
assumed towards the Hebrew State, its founder and protector. 
When God led forth the Israelites from Egypt, placed himself 
their head. him the nation owed its existence, and him was 
vested the supreme authority. The whole government was framed 
acknowledgment this Divine was not human 
monarchy, but theocracy, State which God was the king. 
was the immediate source all authority and power. Therefore the 
first law the State was that which Mohammed copied later 
age: THERE Gop Gop.” This furnished immu- 
table and eternal source power. 

keeping this mind, may understand the whole constitu- 
tion the Hebrew Commonwealth. They had Divine Monarch. 
blaspheme God was insylt the Supreme Majesty. Even 
depart from his worship struck directly the fundamental authority. 
set another altar was set rival king. Hence idolatry 
was treason. 


But further. The unity God was fixed centre unity for 


the nation. The State was one because their God was one. The 
worship Jehovah alone distinguished the Hebrews from all other 
people, and preserved their separate nationality. What bond 
union could hold together millions people pouring out Egypt 
wild and hurried flight, and scattering afar the Arabian deserts 
ties blood, nor even the instinct self-preservation. 
Nothing but their common religion, which was one and indivisible. 
was the tabernacle which was erected the midst their armies, 
and the smoke sacrifices which daily floated heavenward, visible 
for leagues around, which held their spirits awe. Hence the 
maintenance this religion its integrity was essential their 
very existence. Once throw down the national altars, and the whole 
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nation would crumble pieces. Admit other religions, and the 
bond which held together the twelve tribes was dissolved. Hence 
Moses did not suffer them for hour. this sense his laws were 
intolerant, but only, infallible truth has right intolerant 
errors which are disorganizing and deadly. 

further proof needed remove from these laws the appear- 
ance undue severity, furnished the subsequent history 
that people. have but follow the Jewish State for few 
centuries, exclaim: After all, how necessary were all those restric- 
tions, and how wise was the great lawgiver guarding his people 
against idolatry! The mighty influence his name remained for 
whole generation after was his sepulchre. “The people 
served the Lord all the days Joshua, and the elders that out- 
lived Joshua, who had seen all the great works the Lord, that 
did for Israel.” Judges 2:7. But then began decline. spite 
every precaution the nation fell back. They relapsed into idola- 
try, and even slaughtered human beings their altars: “They 
sacrificed their sons and their daughters unto devils, and shed inno- 
cent blood, even the blood their sons and their daughters, whom 
they sacrificed unto the idols Canaan, and the land was polluted 
with blood.” Psalm Then they reaped the bitter fruits 
disregarded wisdom. Moses had foretold the greatest calamities 
from the neglect their God. Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxvii., xxviii. 
and xxxii. And one who denies that acted Divine author- 
ity, must appear strange that his predictions were literally fulfilled. 
The decline the nation into idolatry, introduced element 
discord which tore them pieces civil wars, and left them prey 
their powerful neighbors. Weakened division, they were sub- 
jected foreign yoke, and last were transported Babylon 
nation slaves. 

the unity God was the fundamental law the State, idol- 
atry course was the first crimes. This, therefore, was placed 
under the ban absolute prohibition. Deut. 13: Not only 
the false worship itself, but everything which could lead it, was 
forbidden. All the diabolical arts which was upheld, divina- 
tion, sorcery, magic, witchcraft, were torn root and branch. Deut. 
18: 10. Witches, those old Sybils who decoyed men their jug- 
gling arts, were not allowed live. Any individual, who sought 
entice them away from their God, even though the nearest kin- 
dred, was stoned. whole city relapsed into idolatry, 
was placed out the pale protection, and was utterly de- 
stroyed. Deut. xiii. 
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every pagan nation there are men who claim 
practised liars, who impose the credulity ignorant people. 
This class impostors was, therefore, proscribed without mercy. 
False prophets, found the country, were stoned death. 

need not stop defend the abstract justice their laws. 
enough that every State has right consult for its own safety, 
and proscribe banish any class men that are found 
dangerous. this principle many European governments have 
driven out the Jesuits. ‘They found this religious order plotting 
against the peace their realms, and the tranquillity great king- 
doms required that they should expelled. the same rule 
acting for the public safety, Moses had the right rid his people 
pestilent prophets and diviners. good ever came them. Often 
they have led princes embark disastrous wars, promising 
victories the name their gods. the last century the Turkish 
sultan, putting faith certain Moslem prophecies, plunged into 
war with Russia, which had nearly proved the ruin his 

Besides, the people whom Moses led, were advancing into great 
dangers. them were pagan nations. Egypt was behind 
them, and Canaan before them. They had just left the most power- 
ful kingdom earth where men prostrated themselves before beasts. 
They still had lingering fondness for that hideous worship. 
one occasion, Moses was absent from the camp for forty days, and 
his return found them singing and shouting around golden 
calf, image the Egyptian god Apis. Often they showed 
fanatical frenzy for idolatry. Against all this Moses stood alone, 
and combatted the popular fury. had Divine authority 
sustain him, impose such laws hostile millions, showed moral 
daring which there example history. 

Nor did these dangers fade away with the memories Egypt. 
they seceded from Africa, they approached the hills Canaan, 
which smoked with the altars idolatry. Over all that land reigned 
disgusting and cruel worship; not that purer form idolatry, 
the worship the sun, moon and stars, which anciently looked 
the skies Arabia and Chaldaea, but worship wodd and stone, 
rites earthly, sensual and devilish. The religion the Canaan- 
ites was compound cruelty and lust. They had their sacred 
groves, and their Pagan mysteries. The valley Hinnom resounded 


with their drums, and with the shrieks their burning 
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Against all participation these dark idolatries, Moses denounced 
the severest punishment; against prostration before their images, 
offering sacrifices their altars; against even attending their 
festivals (Exodus 34: 15), any way countenancing their infer- 
nal superstitions. Every monument the old religion was 
exterminated: “Ye shall destroy their altars, break their images, 
and cut down their groves.” Exodus 34: 13. Deut. 12: 

vain here make comparison between the feeble Jewish 
commonwealth and the majestic Roman empire, which, when ruled 
the earth, tolerated all religions, and received injury from 
That had other elements unity power, conquest and dominion, 
was danger being mingled and lost other nations, since 
ruled over all. 

Far different was the state the descendants Jacob, not yet 
formed into nation, wandering like caravan across the desert, 
and ready crumble into its sands. had need cast out 
every element discord, and employ every means consolida- 
tion. Diversity religions would soon destroy them. Idolatry, 
therefore, was not harmless superstition. Every family idola- 
ters was source weakness and corruption. 

come now consider the ordinary criminal law the He- 
brews. Here, anywhere, the sanguinary character this code 
apparent, either its excessive strictness, which petty 
offences are made great crimes, its barbarous and cruel punish- 
ments. 

have already seen that crimes against God, such idolatry 
and blasphemy, were punished with death. also was another 
class offences, which our law visits with but slight condemnation, 
indignities parents. This was relic the patriarchal 
The earliest form human government was the authority which 
father assumed over his children. Traces this primitive rule are 
found all ancient nations. Among the early Romans father had 
the right life and death. Much this spirit lingered among the 
Hebrews. ‘The parent had not, indeed, absolute disposal the life 
child. Still his authority was very great. beautiful 
feature the Hebrew law that made sacred that parental supre- 
macy which nature ordains. required the young render the 
aged outward marks reverence: “Thou shalt rise before the 
hoary head, and honor the face the old man.” Lev. 
ever struck his father mother, cursed them, committed capi- 
tal crime. Exodus And extreme cases, son who was 
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utterly ungovernable, might given the punishment the 
law: “If man have stubborn and rebellious son, which will not 
obey the voice his father, the voice his mother, and that when 
they have chastened him, will not hearken unto them; then shall his 
father and his mother lay hold him, and bring him out unto the 
elders his city, and unto the gate his place; and they shall say 
unto the elders his city, This our son stubborn and rebellious, 
will not obey our voice; glutton and drunkard. 
all the men his city shall stone him with stones that die: 
shalt thou put evil away from among you; and all Israel shall hear 
and 21: 18—21. The great lawgiver judged that 
incorrigible son was hopeless member society, and was there- 
fore cut off the beginning his career ruin. 

Again. Hebrew laws were more strict than ours protect- 
ing female chastity. The nations around the Israelites were sunk 
all the vices Sodom. Lest they should snared such prac- 
tices, these horrible pollutions were punished with death. licen- 
tious connection with strangers was penal one instance 
Israelite, who brought foreign woman into the camp, was killed 
the spot. Numbers xxv. This severity was necessary where the 
contagion such examples, and the burning climate, tempted fre- 
quent offences against purity. Something was conceded the an- 
cient customs the East, tolerating polygamy and divorce. 
Christ said that for the hardness their hearts Moses suffered them 
put away their wives. But beyond this hardship, 
the law surrounded the feebler sex with wall fire. Violence 
them was capital crime. were adultery and incest. cases 
seduction, the guilty party was compelled make reparation. 
man who seduced maiden, was obliged marry her. And 
forfeited the right, possessed other husbands, giving her di- 
vorce. Deut. 22: her father refused permit the marriage, 
the seducer was required pay her dowry. Exodus 22: 16, 17. 
Moses was jealous intermarriage, and specified minutely the limits 
kindred within which alliances were prohibited. Lev. xviii. The 
least contact with impurity, however innocent, inferred ceremonial 
uncleanness, which had expiated seclusion, and rites 
his law refined the popular sentiments, and man- 
and the sacredness attached the virtue woman 
mark the degree people’s civilization, the Hebrews were 
greatly advance all other oriental nations. 

The laws for the protection property were singular, but cer- 
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tainly they were not severe. The main principle was restitution 
whatever was wrongfully taken, with ample compensation for loss, 
The penalty imprisonment was unknown among the Hebrews 
the time Moses. Twice man said have been put ward” 
until the Divine sentence should declared. But except the prison 
which Joseph was confined Egypt, not read such thing 


the period the Jewish kings. Then the prophets were im- 


prisoned for rebuking too sternly their royal masters. But now an- 
other punishment was and what corresponded well 
the nature the offence require thief restore what 
had taken, doubling the amount? Certain property was still further 
protected. The Israelites depended for food upon their flocks. 
who stole sheep, therefore, was compelled restore fourfold. 
Oxen were still more necessary for their use agriculture, the 
Israelites had horses until the time Solomon. stolen ox, 
therefore, was restored fivefold. 

These laws might not easily enforced against our modern 
but they could among simple’ agricultural people, where the 
kinds property were few, and the same possessed all. And 
they must have proved very effectual deter from crime. 

Lest, however, the thief should make way with the property, and 
then escape poor debtor’s oath, the law provided that case 
could not make restitution, should sold slave indemnify 
the man whom had robbed. This may seem harsh addition; 
but when remembered that Hebrew could sold for more 
than six years, the punishment will appear singularly mild, especially 
compared with the law England, which, until recently, punished 
with death, not only highway robbery, and coining, counterfeiting 
and forgery, but even petty larcenies. 

Next come the more deadly crimes against the human per- 
son and blood. Here find principle great 
severity. the sanction given the law retaliation: Life 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
burning for burning, wound for wound, stripe for stripe.” Ex. 21: 
23—25. This our Reformer designates part that savage 
and monstrous lex talionis, abhorrent the express injunctions, 
well the whole spirit Christianity.” 13. embold- 
ens him say that “the law revenge constitutes one the very 
fundamental principles the code its cruel injunctions 
sanctioning all the most cruel impulses the savage heart.” 19. 
true that this was perverted the Jews sanction private 
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revenge. For this Christ rebuked them. repudiated ‘as 
rule individual conduct. But was never intended legalize 
hatred, and taking the law into one’s own hands. The Old Testa- 
ment, well the New, required spirit charity and forgive- 
ness: “Thou shalt not hate thy brother thine heart; thou shalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge against the children thy people, 
but thou shalt love thy neighbor Lev. 19: 17, 18. 

The only sense which retaliation was authorized, was high 
maxim law, and fixing the measure punishment for crime. 
such the first impulse rude, primitive justice. And rigid 
may seem the exaction, was perfectly right. was right that 
who lay wait murder his neighbor, should himself put 
that who ferociously tore his brother’s eye from its socket, 
should forfeit his own. 

worthy note that the same law was adopted the two 
most enlightened States antiquity, Athens and Rome. Solon even 
went further than Moses, and enacted that “whoever put out the 
only eye one-eyed man, should lose both his own.”? it-said: 
This still pressing the claim justice beyond the limits human- 
ity? reply: The extreme severity these punishments may have 
been the only means restrain the outbreaks passion, and pre- 
vent scenes violence and blood. 

It-has been well observed, that such law could enforced only 
where there was general equality among the citizens. the later 
days Rome, when the spoils many lands had enriched few 
powerful families, this principle strict retaliation was abolished, 
and fines substituted compensation for crime. But the fine 
was punishment Roman patrician, the law was protection 
the poor. The old Hebrew justice alone made all men equal. 
that the body every man was sacred and inviolable. The 
hard hand the laborer was precious the soft hand the rich. 
The injured man might, indeed, take pecuniary indemnity. But 
might refuse it, and insist blood for blood. Certainly this was 
stern law. afforded powerful protection the weak. 
man dared lay upon them the hand violence. 

The laws against murder were framed spirit eastern 
tice, which always summary, yet moderated, far possible, 
wisdom and humanity. They cannot understood without 
ence the prejudices and habits the people for whom Moses 
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legislated. From time immemorial, has been point honor 
the East, when man was killed, that his nearest kinsman should 
avenge his death. This still the custom the Arabs. the 
law the desert, and prevails among all people whose 
burns oriental blood. Thus single murder often becomes the origin 
family feuds, which are perpetuated from generation generation. 
This custom had long existed among the Hebrews. race 
with the Arabs, they had the same revengeful spirit. Their resent- 
ments were quick and uncontrollable. sooner had man fallen, 
than his nearest relation became his god, the avenger his blood, 
whose duty was pursue, and take the life the murderer. 
certain extent, Moses was obliged yield this impulse exas- 
peration and wounded honor. were easy, indeed, forbid the 
Hebrew seek retaliation. But was not easy enforce such 
law, where was point honor for man take justice into his 
own hands. 

The impossibility legislating successfully against national 
prejudice, seen the attempts suppress duelling. This 
relic the ancient barbarity, refined notions modern honor, 
which substitute open combat place secret assassination. 
Never was there more wicked, savage, foul and foolish custom. 
Yet what law can prevent it? forbidden the army; some- 
times under penalty death. Yet the reputation personal cour- 
age proves dearer than life. officer may condemned 
court-martial for fighting duel. But disgraced among his 
comrades for not fighting, the law will not restrain him; for brave 
man will prefer death dishonor. The only terror which seems 
sufficient is, inflict, not only punishment, but disgrace. 

Moses adopted novel method disarm the rage the injured 
Israelite, which shows his thorough understanding the popular 
passions. did not forbid the attempt take revenge, but gave 
full scope the natural feeling resentment and indignation. 
The avenger blood might follow with swift foot upon the mur- 
derer’s track, and overtook him, and put him death, the law 
held him free. But, the same time, gave the criminal chance 
for his life. Six cities were designated three either side Jor- 
places refuge. They were sacred cities, inhabited 
the priests, and the avenger blood could not enter them. 
They stood the great highways the country, and the roads 
them were always kept open. these the manslayer might 
flee. was safe until could have fair trial. was 
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protected from the first burst the avenger’s fury till his crime 
should receive impartial examination. case accidental homi- 
cide, manslaughter committed moment passion, was 
not put death, although, matter safety, was compelled 
reside for time the City Refuge, since such was the popu- 
lar feeling that could not appear Thus indirectly, but 
most effectually, did Moses guard against sudden and bloody re- 
venge. Even the author this Report admits, that this feature 
the Jewish law was the utmost mitigation practicable 
the existing practice and irresistible passion” 
race. 12. 

the other hand, if, upon trial, the refugee were found have 
committed deliberate murder, this sanctuary should not protect him. 
But might torn from the altar, and given justice. 
Ex. 21:14. For this great crime the punishment was death, with- 
out redemption commutation. Mohammed allowed the kinsman 
take pecuniary compensation for the blood his relative. But 
the law Moses was absolute: shall take satisfaction for 
the life murderer.” Numbers 35: 31, the crime must 
clearly proved. must premeditated, when one lay 
wait for his victim. The circumstances the act must 
beyond question that was cool, deliberate murder. Thus the 
death must caused weapon, and not blow inflicted with 
the fist. And, lest the accused should hastily condemned, Moses 
incorporated his statutes that provision, which deemed one 
the greatest securities modern law, that man should not con- 
victed capital crime the testimony single witness. Deut. 
17: 

additional barrier rash and unjust decision was the severity 
with which the law punished perjury. Whoever testified against 


another falsely, was liable suffer the penalty the very crime 


which had accused his neighbor: shall unto him, 
had thought have done unto his brother. And thine eye 
shall not pity, but life shall for life.” Deut. 19: 16—20. With 
such retribution prospect, few would attempt swear away the 
life enemy. further; the accused were condemned 
die, when brought the place executjon, the witnesses against 
him were required throw the first stones. The most hardened 
who had carried brazen front through all the forms trial, 


For the fullest account the Cities Refuge, see the 35th chapter 


Numbers. 
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could hardly support this crowning infamy being the executioner 
innocent man. would tremble, and turn pale, and the fatal 
stone would drop from his perjured hand. 

Perhaps nothing shows more the spirit law than the modes 
execution for those who are suffer its extreme penalty. Some 
may think, man die, matters little what way put 
death. But affects not the fate the criminal, does mat- 
ter indicating the spirit people. Barbarous nations generally 
choose the most savage and cruel modes punishment. Modern 
refinement has introduced the scaffold and the guillotine the least 
revolting form execution. Soldiers, who disobey orders, have the 
honor being shot, while vulgar criminals are hanged. 

But not two hundred years since torture laid aside 
European nations. James the Second himself witnessed the 
wrenching “the boot,” favorite diversion. ‘The assassin, who 
struck Henry the Fourth, was torn limb from limb horses, under 
the eye ladies the Court. ‘The Inquisition stretched its victims 
the rack. Other modes execution, such burning alive, sawing 
asunder, and breaking the wheel, were common Europe until 
late period. ‘The Turks impaled men, flayed them alive, and 
tied women sacks with serpents, and threw them into the Bos- 
phorus. 

Among the ancients, punishments were still more excruciating. 
was the Roman people, famous for the justice their laws, 
that inflicted the supreme agony crucifixion, which the victim 
lingered dying for hours, even days. 

Under the Hebrew code all these atrocities were 
ses prescribed but two modes capital punishment, the sword and 
stoning. The first was inflicted the avenger blood, who, pur- 
suing murderer, overtook him the road, and instantly despatched 
him. The assassin was not beheaded, but thrust through, de- 
spatched any criminal who was tried and condemned, 
the ordinary mode execution was certainly the most 
ple, required and weapon but the stones the 
desert, and which must have caused death almost 
criminal had been notorious offender, his body might burned 
after death, hanged tree (Deut. 22), pirate hung 


Later the Jewish history more cruel forms punishment were introduced, 
such casting headlong from precipice, and exposure wild beasts. But 
for these Moses was not responsible. 
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chains gibbet. Sometimes heap stones was thrown over 
his grave, over the grave Absalom. 

But while wretch might exposed these posthumous indig- 
nities, still, however enormous his crime, its penalty stopped with 
himself. was principle the law Moses, that child 
should suffer for father’s crime; declaration unnecessary our 
codes, since one thinks punishing murderer’s child, but very 
necessary the old Asiatic world, where high crimes were com- 
monly avenged not only the death the criminal, but the ex- 
termination his family. But the law Moses struck the head 
the guilty, and there stopped. son daughter was ruined. 
And hopeless attainder perpetuated the curse those unborn. 

But further. lawgiver who delights cruelty, will seek, where 
does not inflict death, least inflict lasting infamy. Despots 
have often regaled themselves with putting out the eyes malefac- 
tors, prisoners war, with cutting off their arms legs, 
branding them with hot iron, that they should carry mark 
degradation the grave. But all this not trace appears 
the laws Moses. torture, branding, infamous punish- 
ment! Stripes were inflicted for petty offences. But this punish- 
ment inferred lasting dishonor, may sure from the fact 
that was often imposed the proud Roman soldiers for slight 
breaches discipline. Moses limited the number stripes forty, 
for the express reason, that there should not attach this chastise- 
ment too great ignominy: “If the wicked man worthy 
beaten, the judge shall cause him lie down, and beaten be- 
fore his face, according his fault certain 
stripes may give him, and not exceed; lest should exceed, 
and beat him above these with many stripes, then thy brother shall 
seem vile thee.” Deut. 2,3. scrupulous were the Jews 
regarding this prohibition, that they always stopped one short, 
and inflicted forty stripes save one. single instance only did 
the law allow maiming, and that was case just retaliation, 
where the criminal had mutilated the body another. This stern 
rule, have already seen, was adopted restrain passion from 
breaking out sudden acts violence. 

That the law was not animated vindictive spirit appears from 
this very significant token —that discouraged Des- 
potisms are always suspicious and cruel. They send out spies 
watch the people. They bribe informers. But Moses employed 
secret police. forbade the propagating malicious rumors: 


} 
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Thou shalt not and down tale-bearer among thy people.” 
Informers were not allowed approach the authorities, except 
cases idolatry unknown murder. But not the highest 
excellence law show lenity criminals, but furnish pro- 
tection and security the great body peaceful citizens. is, 
therefore, still higher merit the Hebrew law, that secured 
all the unspeakable blessing speedy administration 
The statutes themselves were very simple and intelligible. 
were not complicated with useless details and restrictions. And they 
were quickly and cheaply administered. 

Moses had found soon after left Egypt, that could not ad- 
minister justice person whole nation. How can myself 
alone,” asked, bear your burden, and your cumbrance, and your 
strife?” therefore directed the tribes choose out their num- 
ber their wisest men, whom would make judges decide every 
common cause, reserving himself only the more important ques- 
tions; division labor analogous our inferior and superior 
courts. observe here close connection between the civil and 
the military constitution the Hebrews. The same men who were 
their captains thousands and captains hundreds war, were 
their magistrates time peace. 

proof the patriarchal origin the Hebrew customs, 
that the higher magistracy was committed old men, whose white 
hairs and silver beards gave venerable aspect the judicial tribu- 
nal. they were called the elders the congregation. This 
council the ancients sat the gate the city, which was the place 
public resort. Here they received the homage the people 
they went forth work the returned evening lodge 
within the walls. When they appeared abroad, they rode white 
asses, the Mollahs Persia, men the law, this day, 
and the heads families returning from their pilgrimage Mecca. 
The authority these magistrates was sacred. one might rebel 
against their decisions, even speak them with 
“Thou shalt not curse the ruler thy people.” 

The judgment-seat was holy place which private malice might 
profane. was received with religious care. Oaths were 
administered give solemnity the testimony. Lev. 5:1. Then 
the judge, standing the place God, was pronounce equitably, 
whatever might the rank the contending parties: shall 
not respect persons judgment; but shall hear the small well 
the great; shall not afraid the face man, for the judg- 
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ment God’s.” Deut. 1:17. form government enforces jus- 
tice manner absolute and peremptory theocracy. The 
elevation the lawgiver places all subjects equality among 
themselves. the presence God there neither great nor small. 
All stand the same level. The judge was, therefore, know 
difference. was not even sympathy for the 
poor: Neither shalt thou countenance poor man his cause.” 
Ex. 23: shalt not respect the person the poor, nor honor 
the person the but righteousness shalt thou judge thy 
neighbor.” Lev. universal custom oriental coun- 
tries offer presents magistrates procure favorable decision. 
But Moses forbade for fear bribery: “Thou shalt take gift; 
for the gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth the words the right- 
eous.” Ex. 23: 

the general constitution the Hebrew State observe two 
features, very remarkable that age, the element liberty which 
pervades it, and the general equality conditions which secures 
among the people. 

designate the Jewish Commonwealth according the mod- 
ern classification governments, approaches nearest 
There was king, but God. There was nobility, exempted from 
burdens laid the poor, and from punishments inflicted the peas- 
antry. one sense, indeed, approached more nearly abso- 
lute than popular government. The people had voice the 
framing their laws. was the theory the State that those laws 
emanated directly from the Almighty. God was enthroned the 
mountains Judaea. His commands could not submitted 
vote. clamorous populace debated with the Deity. The Israel- 
ites had only hear and obey. But the administration the 
government they had full political power. elected their own 
rulers. Moses even gave them the power change the general 
constitution the State, should afterwards become necessary. 
first, the land was governed judges, officers, perhaps, not unlike 
the Roman consuls, but often having only limited and local sway. 
time, the Hebrew tribes, they grew power, like the Roman 
republic, ambitious more imposing central authority. 
Foreseeing this, Moses had wisely abstained from making the con- 
stitution unchangeable, which might have led violent revolution. 
permitted them choose king, but condition that should 
not foreigner, and that should maintain firmly the laws the 
State. Deut. 14—20. not only did all enjoy the same lib- 
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erty, and exercise the same political rights; not only were all equal 
before the law, having the same claim justice and protection; but 
the Hebrew polity aimed secure among the citizens general so- 
cial equality, equality property and condition. 


the conquest Canaan was divided into twelve parts, which 


were assigned lot the different tribes. the Hebrew State 
was confederacy twelve small provinces, like the Swiss cantons. 
The territory each was then subdivided, that portion land 
was assigned every family. This was military division the 
every soldier who had fought for the Promised Land. But the 
eye the great Lawgiver, was designed have the most impor- 
tant political effects. 

First all, settled the country. gave every man fixed 
and permanent home. For forty years the Israelites had lived 


camp. They had contracted the roving habits all wandering tribes. 


Had they not been fed from heaven, they must have been driven 
hunger break into marauding parties, and live, like other tribes 
the desert, predatory expeditions. Now army was 
transformed into nation. The cottage was take the place the 
tent, and the pruning hook the spear. All this Moses secured 
one simple law. Instead introducing feudal system, dividing 
the conquered country military chiefs, for whom the people should 
labor serfs, gave the land all. Each tribe was marched 
its new possession, every family entered its humble estate, and 
Israel began its national existence. The miracle was great 
immense hordes wandering Bedouins were instantly transformed 
into quiet husbandmen. 

Further. This act determined the occupations the people. 
planting every father family upon plot ground which 
was cultivate, Moses formed nation farmers, deeming them 
the best citizens for free Commonwealth. 

modern political economy, considered necessary the 
prosperity nation, that should have varied industry employ- 
ing part its people manufactures and commerce. But 
Moses founded State almost wholly upon agriculture. Manufac- 
tures did not encourage. Doubtless the Israelites, while Egypt, 
had acquired skill mechanic arts, they showed working gold 
and tapestry for the tabernacle. But the Hebrew lawgiver took 
pains cherish this branch industry. Probably the arts after- 
wards sunk into the hands slaves. 


. 
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Nor did introduce commerce. There was inland trade 
which sufficed for the simple wants the people. Their festivals, 
besides their religious design, probably served annual fairs. The 
caravans, which even that day passed from Asia Africa, carried 
down their products Egypt. But navigation they knew noth- 
ing. Though Palestine lay the head the Mediterranean, the 
best maritime position the world, scarcely bark ventured from 
the coast before the time Solomon. Zebulon and Naphtali dwelt 
the sea. Yet nothing said the excellence their ports and 
harbors. The attraction Palestine was its fitness for agriculture 
“The Lord thy God bringeth thee into good land, land brooks 
water, fountains and depths that spring out valleys and hills 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and figtrees, and pomegran- 
ates; and land oil-olive and honey.” Deut. 

This aversion commerce Moses may have derived from the 
Egyptians, who had horror the sea. But had other reasons 
for it. And his policy this respect another proof his profound 
political sagacity. Commerce promotes intercourse with foreign na- 
tions, which for the best reasons wished discourage. dis- 
persing abroad the citizens State, weakens the tie which binds 
them their country and their God. nation traders quickly 
loses its nationality. this the Jews this day are the best possi- 
ble proof. Scattered all countries, they are equally ready lend 
their money Christian Turk, and fight for against any peo- 
ple cause. Agriculture, the other hand, keeping all the inhabi- 
tants home, promotes patriotism, and attachment the national 
religion. Farmers are the strength State, for they are gene- 
rally both peaceful citizens and brave warriors. small State 
never invincible, when all its citizens are independent free- 
holders. Then every man has interest rooted the soil. 
fights for his country because fights for his home. 

Commerce, too, would introduce foreign luxury, which would cor- 
rupt the simplicity democratic State. ‘True, might make the 
Hebrews rich. But was not the object Moses make his peo- 
ple opulent, but free, contented and happy. aimed not erect 
splendid monarchy, like those Egypt and Assyria, but found 
simple and religious Commonwealth. confining the Hebrews 
rural occupations, preserved Spartan frugality and economy 
the most proper free State. preserved general equality 
among the citizens. Even the humblest the people was secured 
such degree independence, that Hebrew, however poor, could 
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never lose the feeling that was man, citizen the 
member the household God. 

But this simplicity and equality could not long have remained, 
since large estates would begin swallow the smaller, but for 
another law, that the land was inalienable. Egypt the soil be- 
longed the king, whom the people received tenants. 
God reserved his own hands the title Canaan: shall 
not sold forever; for the land mine, for are strangers and 
sojourners with me.” Lev. 25: 28. man could sell the produce 
his farm, make over the income estate for term years, 
But the land was the gift God his family, and remained 
from generation generation. 

Political writers may object this Agrarian law. But its 
effect was most happy. prevented the accumulation great es- 
tates. checked the ambition the formed barrier 
the influx foreign luxury, and those civil discords which always 
spring from great inequalities social condition. The disregard 
this law later period was one the crimes which hastened the 
ruin the State. The prophet Isaiah denounces woe those who 
laid field that they might placed alone the midst 
the earth.” 

But for the present the Hebrew State presented the remarkable 
spectacle two millions and half people, all equal rank, and 
very nearly condition. This fact the more surprising when 
contrasted with the monstrous inequalities which prevailed other 
oriental countries. Indeed, parallel this would not possible 
find the most democratic modern State. 

this equal distribution the landed property the nation, 
the law furnished the strongest barrier against pauperism. 
the best regulated society, inequality conditions must arise. 
Special enactments, were added protect the poor from 
oppression, and soften the hardships their lot. The laborer, 
who depended his daily wages, was paid promptly: The 
wages him that hired shall not abide with thee all night until 
the morning.” Lev. 19: Deut. 24:15. man took his poor 
clothes security for debt, must give them back be- 
fore sunset: “If thou all take thy neighbor’s raiment 
thou shalt deliver unto him that the sun goeth down: For that 
his covering only, his raiment for his skin: wherein shall 
sleep?” Ex. 22: 26, 27. Certain property was sacred: man 
shall take the nether the upper millstone pledge; for taketh 
man’s life.” Deut. 24: 
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If, series calamities, man had become impoverished, his 
more prosperous neighbors were enjoined lend him money and, 
although this was not statute, the violation which was annexed 
legal penalty, was rule which could not disregarded without 
degree infamy, such would attach Arab chief, who 
should violate the laws Thus did the Hebrew law 
enjoin spirit kindness and brotherhood. 

The humanity the Hebrew code further seen its mitigation 
slavery. This was legal institution Egypt, out which they 
had just come. They themselves had been slaves. Their ancestors, 
the patriarchs, had held slaves. Abraham had over three hundred 
servants born his house. Gen. The relation master 
and slave they still recognized. But how many limitations was 
this state bondage alleviated! man could subjected 
slavery violence. Manstealing was punished with death. Ex. 21: 
and Deut. 24:7. more common causes servitude were 
theft debt. robber might sold expiate his crime; ora 
man, overwhelmed with debt, might sell himself pay that is, 
might bind himself service for term years. Still, could 
hold property, and the moment acquired the means, might 
chase back his freedom, might redeemed his nearest 
kinsman. Lev. 25: his master treated him with cruelty; 
beat him cause injury, the servant recovered his freedom 
indemnity. Ex. the longest, his servitude came 
end six years. then recovered his freedom natural 
right: “If thou buy Hebrew servant, six years shall serve; 
and the seventh shall out free for nothing.” Ex. 21:2. 
Hebrew slave was, therefore, merely laborer hired for six years. 
Nor did the law permit the faithful servant forth naked 
poverty, and with the abject feeling slave still clinging him. 
was loaded with presents his late master, sheep, oil, 
fruits and wine, enable him begin housekeeping. Deut. 15: 
Thus for Hebrew there was such thing hopeless 


dage. That people were not the degradation being 


God claimed them his own servants, and such they were not 
made bondmen. Lev. 25: fiftieth year was jubi- 
lee; year universal emancipation. Then “liberty 
claimed all the land all the inhabitants thereof.” 
25:10. This was the time the restitution all things. Though 
man had sold himself slave, his right the land was not 
alienated. now returned him free all 
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the year jubilee all debts were extinguished. His native plot 
ground, which played childhood, was restored him his 
old age. Again cultivated the paternal acres. was not only 
free man, but holder property. 

true these rights were limited slaves Hebrew descent, 
The Canaanites were considered captives war, whose lives had 
been spared the conquerors. The Gibeonites employed artifice 
obtain this hard condition, that they might remain the land 
race. stranger, therefore, might servant forever, 
But even these foreign Helots had many rights. They, well 
the Hebrews, enjoyed the rest the Sabbath. Ex. 20: 10. They 
shared the general rejoicing the great festivals. certain 
feasts they were especially invited. Deut. 12: and 16: 
Thus the heart the bondman was lightened the midst his toil. 
They were always treated with humanity and kindness. 
fact, they lived the houses their masters more hired servants 
than slaves. They were the family domestics, and were often 
the objects extreme attachment and confidence. Says Michaelis: 
“The condition slaves among the Hebrews was not merely tole- 
rable, but often extremely comfortable.” 

That the sympathies the law were with the oppressed against 
the oppressor, appears from the singular injunction that foreign 
slave, who fled him for protection, should not given up: Thou 
shalt not deliver unto his master the servant which escaped from 
his master unto thee.” Deut. 23: 16, 17. 

Contrast this mild servitude with the iron bondage which crushed 
the servile class other ancient nations: “Among the Romans 
slaves were held pro nullis pro mortuis quadrupedibus 
men—as dead beasts; nay, were much worse 
state than any cattle whatever. They had head the State, 
name, tribe register. They were not capable being 
injured, nor could they take purchase descent; they had 
heirs, and could make will. Exclusive what was called their 
peculium, whatever they acquired was their master’s; they could 
neither plead, nor pleaded, but were entirely excluded from all 
civil concerns; were not entitled the rights matrimony, and 
therefore had relief case adultery; nor were they proper 
objects cognation nor affinity. ‘They might sold, transferred, 
pawned, like other goods personal for goods they were, 


and such they were 
Horne’s Introduction. American Vol. II. Note. 
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But not only did the law protect foreign slaves, enjoined kind- 
ness foreigners every description: “Thou shalt not oppress 
stranger, for know the heart stranger, seeing were stran- 
gers the land Egypt.” Lev. 23:9. ‘They were entitled the 
same protection Hebrews: shall have one manner law 
well for the stranger for one your own country.” Lev. 23: 22. 
they chose naturalized, they became entitled all the privi- 
leges Jewish citizens. 

often mentioned the honor Mohammed, that enjoined 
hospitality. virtue. dates back the time 
the patriarchs. Moses gave the sanction law, and thus 
formed that courtesy manners, which prevails this day all 
the countries the East. 

went still further, and required all render acts neighborly 
kindness, which would considered too minute specified 
modern law. Thus, whoever saw going astray, was required 
return the owner. The chief property the husbandman 
was his cattle and his land. And thus the law saved him his 
most valuable possession. 

several requirements, discern pity for the brute creation, 
which could not have proceeded from unfeeling mind. Moses 
recognized even dumb beasts having claim defended from 
injury. prohibited all cruelty animals. one saw the ass, 
even enemy, lying under its burden, was lift up. Ex. 
23: nests were protected from wanton destruction. 
Deut. 22: Even the semblance unnatural act was forbid- 
den: shalt not seethe kid his mother’s milk.” Ex. 23. 
19. This may appear over refinement legislation. But 
shows the delicacy feeling the lawgiver; that shrank even 
from the appearance barbarity. Thus strove extinguish the 
spirit cruelty. enactments seem trifling, they least 
indicate that strong instinct humanity which framed these ancient 

But perhaps the most beautiful provision the whole law was for 
the poor. When the land was rejoicing the time the vintage, 
they were not forgotten: When reap the harvest your land, 
thou shalt not wholly reap the corners thy field, neither shalt thou 
gather the gleanings thy harvests. And thou shalt not glean thy 
vineyard, neither shalt thou gather every grape thy vineyard 
thou shalt leave them for the poor and the stranger.” Lev. 10. 
the reaper dropped sheaf the field, might not return take 
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it. Whatever olives hung the bough, clusters the vine, 
after the first gathering, were the property “the stranger, the 
fatherless and the widow.” Deut. 24: 19—26. Under the shelter 
this law came many Ruth, gleaning the handfuls golden corn 
carry home her mother, who was thus saved from utter 
these means the law kept the poor from sinking the extreme 
point misery. prevented that hopeless poverty which forces 
the Irish peasant emigrate. kept them the country. the 
same time, throwing their path these wayside gifts, saved 
them from theft vagabondage. proof its successful ope- 
ration, curious fact that, the five books Moses, such class 
beggars not once mentioned. 

these humane provisions may traced the germ those 
asylums and hospitals for the relief human misery, which now 
cover the Christian world. 

The law also took under its care all whom death had deprived 
their natural protector: shall not afflict any widow, father- 
less They were sacred misfortune. God would punish 
any cruelty them: “If thou afflict them any wise, and they cry 
all unto me, will surely hear their and wrath shall wax 
hot, and will kill you with the sword; and your wives shall 
widows, and your children was the 
guardian the helpless: shalt not curse the deaf, nor put 
stumbling-block before the blind.” Lev. beautiful 
irait some savage tribes that they regard sacred the persons 
the insane. They not dare irritate the mind that has been 
troubled mysterious visitation God. under the Hebrew 
law, death, sorrow, widowhood, orphanage, all throw shield pro- 
tection over the desolate and the unhappy. 

And this the bloody code that held indignation mod- 
ern reformers? can well believe that presents them few 
points sympathy. Moses was sentimental apologist for crime. 
was terror the wicked. The murderer and the blasphemer 
God felt his iron hand. Yet never was lawgiver more gentle 
all the children sorrow. The orphans many generations 
looked back him their father. widow the vale Sa- 
repta blessed him. The blind, that groped the pool Bethesda, 
had their way smoothed his command. The deaf, that sat mute 
amid the laughs joyous company, were safe from cruel sneers. 
The slaves were grateful him their liberator, and all classes 
the wretched, having lightened the miseries their condition. 
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Thus contemplated, Moses assumes the character the divinity 
his nation. appears, not only the founder the Hebrew 
State, but its guardian genius through all the periods its history. 
When ascended Mount Pisgah die, and stretched out his arm 
towards the Promised Land, which lay full view the other 


the Jordan, gave that land the inestimable blessing 


laws founded eternal justice. 

And not them alone, but all future ages. That mighty 
arm was protect the oppressed long human governments 
endure. Moses was the king legislators, and the code which 
left, rulers all times have turned for instruction. Thence Alfred 
and Charlemagne derived statutes for their realms. this day the 
influence Moses felt the legislation all civilized countries. 
Those who delight trace the genealogy our laws, may follow 
back many them Hebrew origin. Even this Western 
hemisphere, the poor and the depressed find shelter under the pro- 
tection that mighty name. 

had this man this wisdom,” surpassing all the ancient 
sages? said: was “learned all the wisdom the Egyp- 
tians,” and derived his laws from them? Yet here breadth 
wisdom such came not from the land the Nile. Many features 
the Hebrew State had example the monarchies Asia 
Africa. They were wholly original, and must ascribed the 
genius Moses, they are not rather due the inspiration God. 
Hence they who deny the Divine origin the Hebrew Polity, bear 
the highest testimony the splendor that intellect which created 
it. all was the product one mind, the most illustrious in- 
stance history, the power great spirit impress itself 
the The name Moses stands alone, the greatest all 
antiquity, and the Hebrew law remains its most wonderful 

What are the pyramids, beside the architecture State? Those 
mountains rock, slumbering the sacred river Egypt, bear 
witness the power her ancient kings. Yet they have preserved 
little more than ihe names the royal dead. 

Moses had such sepuichre. vaulted chamber keeps his 
dust. They buried him valley Moab, and his body has long 
since mingled with the boundless soil Asia. 

Yet that “sceptred spirit” still rules the earth. the voice 
the leader died away the desert, yet across the waste 
thirty-three hundred years, comes echo, borne the 
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hollow wind. Men far distant lands, recognizing his laws and 
maxims the immutable principles justice, have caught his 
words, and borne them from age age. Thus the dead survive, 
and the authority greatness passes round the globe, transmitted 
Airy tongues, that syllable men’s names 
sands, and shores, and desert 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE DISTINCTIVE IDEA PREACHING. 
Calvin Pease, Professor the University Vermont. 


ALL powerful and convincing utterance religious truth marked 
these three things, viz. comes from the heart and personal expe- 
rience him who utters it; fresh and new like water from the 
moreover, that old and sure word prophecy,” which 

has been tested and confirmed the experience all Christians 
all ages the church. There is, therefore, equal accuracy and 
beauty our Saviour’s comparison the well-instructed scribe 
house-holder who bringeth forth out Ais own? treasure things 
new and old.” The most effective and stirring thing: 
which any man can utter, that which knows most clearly and 
feels most deeply. All laborious straining and painful reaching after 
something more and better and than one’s own proper 
thoughts and sentiments, must always, inevitably, defeat itself, and 
bring out only that which far weaker and far poorer than those 
familiar sentiments, which lie the very surface the mind. 
These, far they go, are real. the strain produce more 
than one has, and more and better than one can, will bring forth 
nothing but wind; mere resemblances some pattern, which 
would fain imitate; shadow without substance; form without life. 
And nature and truth get their revenge upon the mind, justi- 
fying its poor opinion The depths human thought and 
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feeling find their outlet, only through the channels our most fami- 
liar thoughts and most habitual feelings. These must first set 
motion, before the pent-up waters beneath can get vent, and come 
the surface, and flow forth full and gushing stream. Let 
man true his own mind; and set generous value upon his 
own sentiments and affections, and will soon find his confidence 
justified, and his generosity rewarded. They will soon furnish him 
with the finest and richest products which his nature capable. 
And actually find that the very greatest productions literature 
are characterized, more than any other thing, simple, natu- 
ral, fresh and appropriate utterance truth, seemingly familiar, 
that are surprised less their magnitude and weight, than that 
they should never have occurred the same light 
Thus, too, often happens, when men have been diving deep 
they can, that they find the pearls which they bring up, noth- 
ing more than thoughts and convictions which had escaped their no- 
tice, only because they were familiar. is, therefore, from 
far-sought foreign region, that are bring the best and liveliest 
products the mind, but from our own domestic out 
our own living experience; out our own practical convietions 
out our own familiar thoughts. from this fountain 
that there can any genuine issue the old and the new. 

The phrase, new and old,” not regarded 
two different classes things, but the same things in, different 
relations. Truth, contemplated its principles, old; contemplated 
its practical application, ever new; developing new phase 
all the variations and conditions. new also 
each discoverer, but still the old truth. individual must 
apprehend for himself afresh; must make fresh application 
his own life and and when apprehended and ap- 
plied, will often seem him something known alone 
and, such, will often proclaim first expe- 
riences are vivid and joyous. 

The phrase, “old and new,” suggests the true idea preaching. 

Preaching distinguished from the religious essay, and the 
hortatory effusion, the one hand; and from the theological trea- 
tise, the other, being, the same time, spiritual and practical. 
These terms, therefore, are not much descriptive particular 
kind preaching, sort epexegesis the term preaching 
That is, preaching the methodical and clear presentation 
the principles Christianity, with direct reference their bear- 
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ing the practical conduct men, and for the immediaie object 
the salvation their souls. far touches the vital 
principle Christianity, substantiated and discerned faith, 
men, practical, new. order, moreover, its being 
truly either, must be, the same time, both; for preaching 
reality practical, which not thoroughly spiritual; and preach- 
ing reality spiritual, which not thoroughly practical. 
may hence perceive the erroneousness the common opinion, that 
all kinds practical teaching, and practical preaching especially, 
are contradistinguished from that which grounded principles, 
The proper opposite spiritual doctrinal not practical, but 
The proper meaning the term practical the reduc- 
tion principles practice. the utterance and enforcement 
truths which concern our spiritual cur spiritual wants, our 
spiritual relations, and the spiritual world, bearing directly upon, 
and involved in, our daily life and conduct; thus furnishing the 
interior life, out whose silent but constant energy, all right moral 
conduct must spring and derive its character. Whatever designed 
merely influence the conduct the moment, and which contains 
element proper influence under all circumstances, is, all 
things, the most unpractical. is, its own express terms, 
expedient for the time and not intended for practice. mere 
whereby man may evade duty, seem perform it, 
changing his apparent relations it. The true idea the prac- 
tical, therefore, contemplates that which may applied life, not 
single instance only, under given set circumstances 
for one would ever learning, and never able come the 
knowledge the truth but everywhere, and always, principle 
life, the spirit the conduct, the habitual practice, dis- 
tinction from mere expedient, isolated act, with more solid 
ground than the convenience the hour. And this affords one test 
true spirituality doctrine, viz. that reaches man all his 
moods and states, all his circumstances and both point- 
ing out the line duty, and communicating the vigor and constancy 
which shall urge him onward and sustain him the discharge it. 

the other hand, the spiritual preaching the reference 
the outward conduct and the moods mind, the internal prin- 
ciple which they have their root and spring; and this internal 
principle itself, the Spirit God, whose direct and immediate 
agency was begotten the heart. while the practical 
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the reduction principles practice, the spiritual the reference 
practice back principles. inquires directly after the motive 
which prompts the act; after the volition which nerves the arm; 
after the state heart which determines the volition. The spiritual, 
therefore, the central principle life and activity. Its existence 
the soul necessitates activity; and the preaching it, but the 
inculcation that spirit faith and obedience and life which, from 
the essential nature it, must prompt good life and exemplary 
conduct. Such life and conduct are only its evidence and manifes- 
tation. This but the shining the spiritual light which has been 
kindled the soul; the pure water from the pure fountain; 
the good fruit the good tree; the city that crowns the hill, 
which cannot hid. the spiritual creates and compels the 
practical, just as, the other hand, the practical presupposes and 
evidences the spiritual. 

When the preacher dwells upon this spiritual element, bring- 
ing out his treasure the things which are the eternal princi- 
ples which reside the heart and fountain-head all moral activity, 
all religious life. And when insists the application 
these, all the vast diversity condition and character, and sets 


forth their progressive unfolding and growth, whether the history 


things which are new. The common remark, therefore, that 
gion not doctrine but life,” part, and only part, true. 
not merely doctrine without life, neither merely life 
without doctrine. The whole truth is, that doctrine 
and life; not the abstract conception doctrine, but its con- 
crete development and working, with individual life, varying, 
its special form, with the character and circumstances the indi- 
vidual. The business the preacher is, hold this life, both 
its principle and its concrete development, manifested 
the conduct men, and especially the teaching and examples 
the Bible. Hence, has been already remarked, preaching 
distinguished from the effusion the one hand, and 
from the theological treatise the other, not opposed either, 
but the union syhthesis the two, with the modifications 
both, which such synthesis requires. 

II. The vitality and truthfulness this idea preaching may 
further seen, from its combining and simplicity with variety. 

The Scriptures furnish one great principle, one central idea, 
out which all its other ideas and principles spring, and which 
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they all point back. This central idea that the cross, whereby 
the dispensation the fullness times all things might gath- 
ered together one Christ.” the point from which the 
preacher must always start, and towards this point, centre, all 
his thoughts must converge. The right and legitimate relation 
the matter proposes handle, this vitalizing centre, the 
great secret his and furnishes the key, whose cunning 
touch, fly open the ample doors the treasury the new and old,” 
and make subject his use its exhaustless wealth. this also 
finds his principle selection and exclusion. the wide domain 
human knowledge, the large field human interests, where 
the mind tempted linger, and the imagination disport itself, 
writes the sentence stern prohibition not,” upon every- 
thing which does not bear upon the one main purpose, which does 
not stand close relations with the great central truth. this 
way, many fervid feeling, and many deep speculation are relent- 
lessly barred out. the light which shines from the cross, will 
often become manifest, that not every glowing rapture with 
which the heart may burn, that suited add anything that 
ever-swelling, ever-advancing stream powers and agencies 
which “the fullness the times” ushered in, and God’s 
earth the uttermost part Much, that, contemplated 
from some less central position, may seem, even the Christian, 
weighty and important and full solemn interest for the human 
mind, will set aside idle irrelevant, clear view 
God’s great purpose “gathering together one all things 
both which are heaven and which are earth, even 
him.” Here, themes which the mind would gladly dilate and em- 
bellish, are dismissed with bare touch; and here again, the pen 
must pause and dwell for the minutest details and the most search- 
ing analysis, what the first impulse would pass slightly and 
cursorily over. one place, the preacher would delight tarry 
theological disquisition, descend the office delectation and 
entertainment, where the true line his method would into 
strains rebuke and terror. another place, where his own ex- 
cited and indignant feelings would impel him indulge the ter- 
rible fulminations the law, and frightful pictures destruction 
and perdition, reminded, vision the cross, that must 
“exhort with all long-suffering and doctrine.” only through 
the simplicity and unity derived from the great central idea, that 
truth and propriety can secured. 
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This simplicity and unity will exclude from the sermon all 
strictly theological presentation religious truth. The- 
ology, technically called, and preaching, belong entirely distinct 
spheres. The end theology science; the end preaching 
practice. The attempt mix them results loss both sides. 
into old garment,” instead doing what required, viz. bring 
forth one thing, which shall itself both “new and Regarded 
the light science, such production cannot be, after all, thor- 
ough, profound and comprehensive handling doctrine theol- 
ogy; cannot attain either the vigor, the range, the minute- 
ness the accuracy high, scientific while, view 
the proper ends preaching, will sure eliminate every ele- 
ment impassioned fervor and persuasive force. does not fur- 
nish “scope and verge” for the former; its course cannot run 
the short curricle the sermon; and yet the domain faith and 
experience has been abandoned, the entrance into that specu- 
lation and logic. The solid realities the heart have been passed 
by, without securing firm hold upon the logical subtleties the 
brain; what God has planted, and his grace has developed are 
spurned, with the view bringing forth, the treasures true 
wisdom and knowledge, that which, from the nature the case, can 
only the lifeless beings one’s own creation; the cobwebs 
one’s own speculation. the propositions science have ob- 
jective truth, except they are seen their relation the whole 
system which they form part. 

production which originates the head is, such, artificial 
and while one which originates the heart, sponta- 
neous and vital. motive force, therefore, must the 
the head can only furnish the logical forms, the outward channels 
communication. When the two functions act this way, they pro- 
ceed the order nature. The brain supplied with the condi- 
tions exerting its best energies, and producing its best results, 
because works legitimate manner, and its true relation, 
the instrumental function the heart. The brain 
the fountain-head, the impelling force, resides the affections and 
the will. Thus theology must look for its materials the Word 
God apprehended the Christian experience; and preaching 
must derive its solidity and accuracy from theology. theology, 
however, the heart has become absorbed and hardened into the 
abstract propositions and general formulas which suit the purposes 
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science. preaching, the brain less conspicuous, only because 
held “solution” the heart, and thus made strictly subordi- 
nate and tributary the end influencing the conduct and control- 
ling the will. and sound practical preaching, therefore, 
presupposes thorough and profound theological knowledge; much 
more, indeed, than required for mere theological essay for the 
latter necessarily limits itself narrow range, and may have 
other truth than what involved the logical relations its pro- 
positions. give anything more than merely 
truth, must grounded genuine religious experience, must 
section whole body theology; the first instance, 
becomes sermon; and the second, fragment. But the sermon 
requires the metes and bounds profound science, limit the 
excursions fancy and feeling, and prescribe the “thus far 
and farther,” the career even genuine religious emotion. 
The blood experience must flow the veins science. This 
needed, guide the development, even when its growth the mind 
is, the sight the great central truth Christianity, under the 
influence its great constitutive idea. For the heart even the 
regenerate man cannot left, for moment, its own unchecked 
impulses. “To the law and the testimony,” necessary con- 
tinually resort. The rule and measure Bible truth must ever- 
more the test the individual experience every one; and 
the preacher, has been organized the harmonious relations 
sound Scriptural theology. 
order that the the sermon may anything more 
than oneness, must also have variety. The sermon should contain 
the whole Gospel little; now dwelling more truth, now 
more that; here developing more detail one doctrine, there 
another but each clearly containing, implication, all the rest. 
the god-artist old said have made the shield Achilles 
the type the universe, compressing within its narrow orb, earth, 
sea and sky, the sermon should lay open before the eye ‘the 
conscience and the heart, the grand and awful realities which be- 
long life, death and the fundamental truths relative 
God and man; heaven and hell; holiness and sin; redemption and 
immortality, limited, indeed, but fully rounded circle; not ac- 
cording the rules and measures the intellect, nor according 
the fictions the imagination, but according the analogy faith 
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rule and measure which, reality, best satisfies the intellect 
also, because completely fills the heart, and perfectly soothes and 
pacifies the conscience. Its quality manifoldness unity evinced, 
not only the great variety truths and doctrines which are every- 
where involved, but also the perfect adaptation each for 
every mind. Like the “five barley loaves,” may those 
who know not the Divine virtue that resides and opposes it, but 
supply for the thronging multitudes, and but meagre pro- 
vision for varying and appetites. But let them sit 
down, fifties and hundreds. The bread shall not fail, and they 
shall filled. Strong men, and delicate women, and young chil- 
dren shall all milk for babes; meat The 
wise shall find their questions answered; the ignorant shall find their 
doubts resolved; the Christian shall find his faith quickened and 
his love renewed; the sinner shall have his conscience aroused, and 
the backslider shall feel the arrow pierce his 
heart, and return with weeping. And yet only the simple bar- 
ley loaf which all have eaten; only the plain sermon which 
the thoughts many hearts have been revealed. 

The scientific treatise, however able may be, however just, 
can have such power this, because has such origin the 
sermon. does not spring spontaneously out the central idea 
the cross, filled with its life, containing all every 
is, therefore, relation the ends preaching, powerless, 
seen, impairs the vastness and grandeur theology, the same 
time that withdraws from the sermon its impulse and its power. 
This result follows, inevitably, from the necessary character theo- 
logical disquisition, attempted under such circumstances. the 
one hand, the mode treatment cannot rise the 
must limit itself the range verbal criticism. Whatever else 
may attempted, must the end descend this. And, the 
other hand, any attempt the practical and devotional will forced 
and hollow. such attempt, therefure, bring science into 
does not belong, loses its own character, and gains 
nothing positive for its loss. Like other eclectic schemes, remains 
afloat between two opposite spheres, its whole power neutralized 
their contrary attractions. 

Discourse this kind fails also become instructive. Its ap- 


parent aim indoctrinate the people. But this aim cannot 


but fail. The well-instructed scribe brings out his treasure things 
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“new and old.” its concrete manifestations, the truth 

which truth its practical illustrations its bears 

ings upon the every-day life men. The abstract, logical relations 

truth, even granting they could presented this way, can effect 

nothing the pulpit. This the ore the mountain, the 

preacher dig and melt and forge and purify and refine and shape 
into that sharp, two-edged sword, which shall pierce even the 

dividing asunder soul and spirit, and the joints and marrow, 
and shall discerner the thoughts and intents the heart. 

This the treasury the old, out whose vaults the preacher 

must bring forth, for each, his portion due season, suited his 

grade cultivation, adapted his tone feeling, such way 

once stimulate and satisfy the mind. this, requires 

more mature, profound and comprehensive theological training than 

required any other department religious teaching. Such 

knowledge required security against fanaticism the one 

hand, and empiricism the other; knowledge extending itself, 

with commanding freedom, into every sphere man’s moral and 

mental activity, adapting itself readily all the vast variety cir- 
cumstances and condition, and providing, anticipation, for every 

change and every stage advance human character. not 

the business the theologian, but the and, this way, 

the people acquire far more adequate and profound kind reli- 

gious knowledge than can communicated any other means. 

The technicalities theology, and the dry logic science, are purely 
professional matters, and sheer pedantry obtrude them into 

practical life; while the attempt relax the severity science, and 

bring down the easy apprehension minds untrained the 

more abstract and rigid forms thought, will result elevation 

the general mind, corresponding its own descent. For moral 
and intellectual engineering bears analogy the mathematical 
and physical. the latter, the general surface elevated the 
bringing down but the former, the heights can 
brought down only the sinking the foundations which the 
whole supported; and therefore when the heights hum- 
ble themselves reach the popular level, the movement will ae- 
companied corresponding descent the common mind until 
both have reached the zero-point. The preacher, therefore, must 
drop his character theologian the pulpit, necessity im- 
perative that which the theologian throws off the robe the 
preacher his study. 
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necessary, therefore, distinguish between the logical con- 
sistency doctrine, and its spirituality, its true rationality. may 
have logical validity, view the hypothesis which rests, 
and yet destitute practical truth. may true, science, 
and yet gain hold upon man’s practical convictions. The in- 
structions the Bible, systematized under the guidance the intel- 
lect, are therefore very different from the same truths, developed 
and applied the light experience, and under the genial and 
warm guidance the heart. Out the treasury God’s Word, 
the reasoning mind can, doubtless, draw, the form doctrines, 
the things which are but only the vitality the loving 
heart, that can elicit them the forms that which “new.” 
The analytical processes strictly scientific method, must, from 
their very nature, the first place, destroy the life the thing 
which they handle. Here, well anatomy, “we murder 
life returns again, only with redintegration into the 
whole organized body divinity. this there is, indeed, mighty 
and awful life; but not the life the intellect. The living 
soul first breathed into the heart, the conscious experience 
the practical Christian. Who does not know, that, every kind 
literature, this the true secret influence and power? Where 
lies the charm the Byronic muse, but her fidelity the gloomy 
and bitter life the poet’s own heart; the restless, fiery hell 
his own experience, imparting these, often, enchanting beauty 
terrible grandeur, like that city flames? What it, 
that gives such Wordsworth, his hold upon the meditative 
imagination? Not his theories, certainly not his metaphysical 
tem; but the earnest sincerity with which gives utterance his 
real feeling, view the manifold forms and aspects nature and 
life, and the simple emotions his own mind amid the changes 
and chances earth and sky; man and society. course, this 
all brought out under the guidance rigid science. But this 
the poet’s private rule and test, and does not concern the reader. 
The successful and finished product what addresses itself him. 
The more absolute the art which has governed its creation, the more 
perfect will its adaptation its end; and the less shall see 
the processes and formulae, hanging, like scaffoldings, about the fin- 
ished structure. literature, the expounding and analysis these 
processes constitute the science religion, they consti- 
tute the science theology. The one more fit for sermon, 
than the other poem. The poet might well dogmatize 
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the doctrine the the preacher wander away into theo- 
logical as, for example, about the “origin 
the “nature the Discussions this kind are indis- 
pensable their place, but are good for nothing out their place. 

The variety and unity which characterize the legitimate and 
spontaneous issues the mind, are entirely wanting such theo- 
logical essays. Sameness takes the place simplicity; monotony 
appears where should found variety. The fundamental conditions 
have not been observed, which require the preacher bring forth 
“out his own treasure things new and old for genuine 
treasure his own; proper growth, actual experience 
his own mind; has not his proper heart’s blood it, and 
hence not peculiarly his. all “old,” and from its entire discon- 
nection with the “new,” shown all dead. mere ab- 
necessarily superficial; for none but superficial theology would 
undertake the handling isolated truth, far off the dim cir- 
cumference theology, the hazy outskirts speculation, where, 
with little ingenuity, any view may maintained any doctrine; 
and where the establishment either side will involve positions, 
which would cut up, the roots, the central truth religion itself. 
For the great cardinal truths theology first assume their validity 
for the intellect, when looked relation others which modify 
and counterbalance them. independent and isolated proof 
either is, therefore, absurdity. sound theological argument 
must section cut out the whole body divinity, with 
tures processes reaching out every side indicate the relations 
from which has been sundered; product utterly unmeaning 
any but the practised theologian, who, like Cuvier, can make out 
the whole organization the discovery single bone. Specula- 
tions this kind are not the matter which engages the preacher’s 
thoughts, whenever the exigencies his flock, his own personal 
wants, compel him speak that which doth know, and testify 
that which hath seen. 

This position, namely, the practical position, central one. 
Starting here, the separate doctrines, which, like buds, contain the 
whole tree wrapped their folds, first assume their just unity 
and variety, and receive their satisfactory demonstration. From this 
central point, the eye runs the several radii the vast circle, and 
sees, their true relations, all the great doctrines which round 
out the harmonious sphere religious truth. only from their 
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relations the great vital centre, that can determine their rela- 
tions each other. What, seen any other light, would appear 
contradictory, is, this, reduced harmony. Does doctrine meet 
the wants the human heart? does doctrine find response 
the human conscience? does the admission the truth doctrine 
reconcile what would otherwise conflict? does justify the 
ways God men, and thus tend make intelligible the Provi- 
dence God? then that doctrine true, and recognized true 
every Christian, whatever logical puzzles may involved its 
statement, however many may attend the attempt 
prove the satisfaction the mere intellect. For example: 
such facts that man sinner nature, and yet sinner his 
own will, are seen harmony, notwithstanding the contradic- 
tion statement which they involve. this way, also, may see 
God’s absolute sovereignty reconciled with man’s perfect freedom 
too the doctrine that salvation wholly grace, and yet wholly 
the ground the radical that justification wholly 
faith and yet works, are propositions which involve contradic- 
tion the Christian’s actual nay, they necessarily in- 
volve one another, although not easy express either them 
terms which are not palpably exclusive the other. ‘The whole 
body sermon, therefore, must possessed this practical ele- 
practical element, deriving its whole vitality and power from the 
great central fact AND HIM CRUCIFIED; “Jn whom 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness sins, according 
the riches his wherein hath abounded toward all 
wisdom and prudence having made known unto the mystery 
his will according his good pleasure, which hath purposed 
that the dispensation the fullness times might 
gather together all things Christ, both which are heaven, 
and which are even him.” Eph. 

III. The truthfulness and vitality the method suggested the 
phrase “new and old,” evinced also from its uniting advance with 
permanency. 

There permanent advance except process analogous 
growth. And there true instruction, building (edification), 

which does not combine these two elements solidity and progress. 
Edification, therefore, growth. Hence see why increase the 
knowledge God, and growth grace, are made hand 
this work the heart the Christian, which preaching 
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designed stimulate and support. Nay more, often the 
“good seed” itself, which the Spirit shall quicken the soul. 
has, therefore, double function, viz. that scattering the seed and 
nourishing its growth, when has once taken root the heart. 
The sermon, therefore, like the kingdom heaven, may likened 
the seed contains the life the old tree, the ser- 
mon has the vital principle the the seed contains, 
folded its germ, the rudiments the new tree, the sermon 
that living word, which, when has sprung and taken root 
the good ground the prepared heart, shall grow and spread and 
become tree, that the fowls may come and lodge its branches. 
And the Christian life shall thus but epitome the Gospel, 
according written: “Ye are the light the world; city 
that set hill cannot are our epistle known and 
read all men.” Nothing can, reality, the same time new 
and old, unless have itself true vitality. The sermon, there- 
fore, must alive and ready grow. must have the germ 
the Gospel, warmed into life the preacher’s own heart. 

The growth, the advance, the freshness the preacher’s own 
mind, well the edification his people, are, important 
sense, dependent this vital, practical character his preaching. 
Its depth and richness, also, originate the same source. The 
body truth thus gets its throbbing heart and beating pulse. That. 
which its abstract and bare logical forms is, the awakened and 
inquiring soul, frigid mockery, becomes, when once presented 
the concrete, its practical illustrations, the true bread and wine 
spiritual life, imparting, once, nourishment, impulse, energy and 
firmness. all true growth and advance from within. 
proceeds outward from living centre. ‘This what distinguishes, 
radically, living process from mechanical accumulation this fur- 
nishes the impetus, the perennial spring, which keeps the fountain 
ever flowing; with ever augmenting volume and ever increasing 
power. All arbitrary and mechanical action wastes and wears out 
its own motion; but activity that spontaneous and vital, 
still grows more intense its energy the further proceeds. The 
more exerted, under the laws its peculiar life, the stronger 
and fresher becomes. ‘The buoyancy its spirit proportioned 
the amount its legitimate production the more varied and mul- 
tiplied the materials which uses the work performs, 
the more fresh materials crowd upon it. For thought the 
nurse thought, and life intensified the heat its own pro- 
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cesses; just fire becomes more ravenous the more fed. There 
danger, therefore, that the preacher will get short fresh 
matter; his material run out; impossible for him 
preach his own experience, has genuine experience and 
has not such experience, has mistaken his vocation; for 
out his own treasures that derive “things new and 
This overflowing fountain the heart, which the truth 
God has taken firm root, the genuine river Eden, which, rising 
out one spring-head, soon divides itself into many heads and flows 
through the whole earth, traversing fields rich and rare pro- 
ductions, amid mines exhaustless wealth, “emcompassing the 
whole land Havilah where there gold; and the gold that 
land good: there bdellium and the onyx stone.” 

This and vital action, however, does not exclude 
the most rigid and severe reasoning is, the contrary, its natu- 
ral introduction. this way, that genuine interest first 
awakened the reasoning. ‘This what makes the reasoning itself 
rational, making all subservient the wants the heart and 
obedient the calls the moral nature. This hearty, practical in- 
terest arouses every faculty the soul attend the reasoning, 
and subjects its rigid forms heat which fuses them, and makes 
them flow freely and gracefully the richest streams poetic 
fancy, and bearing their bosom, disclosing their crystal 
depths, more gorgeous gems and more substantial wealth than poet’s 
eye hath ever seen. severity logic thus supplied with 
elements that are ever elements which communicate fresh 
and supple life its stiff forms, enter with their vivifying light and 
warmth its caverns darkness and gloom, making them glow and 
sparkle erst Paradise, when the intellect and the heart were 
yet joined holy wedlock. 

The purely analytical processes the mind are, their nature, 
exhaustive the subjects which they handle. This the very 
purpose the analysis, and its only value. Processes this kind, 
too, exhaust themselves with their objects. The labor itself arbi- 
trary and more less forced. is, therefore, limited and narrow 
process, and, such, has power fill the mind, cannot strike 
with reverent awe, nor kindle into rapturous admiration. The 
mind encompasses the subject; the mind, therefore, greater than 
it; the mere intellect conscious power sway and control 
and measure it. How can that life which live 
love and hope,” find any nourishment such object? object 
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which the intellect has itself created; created too, not the 
course its natural spontaneous working, where labor refresh- 
ment, and production delight; but under the pressure arbi- 
trary resolve; and, may be, counter the vital currents the 
soul, cutting rudely across its natural channels. The process, 
moreover, purely subjective. has proper interest for any 
other mind than that which originated, except that factitious 
and conventional interest, which may created accidental 
coincidence circumstances. does not belong the heart man, 
and can have, therefore, but imperfect and feeble influ- 
ence, even those whom most. conventional, con- 
structive, hypothetical its essence. Its range its move- 
ment heavy and its value temporary and instrumental; 
good for nothing itself; estimated only its use me- 
dium something itself passionless and dead, destitute 
power give impulse arouse vigorous energy. 

true and permanent advance awakens and accompanied 
enthusiasm. the bare logical processes which have been 
speaking, there nothing fitting awaken enthusiastic sentiments. 
Whatever interest may developed their course, one derived 
from the processes themselves, distinction from the truth which 
they would arrive, which their aim develop. the 
argument, not the truth, which made prominent. the 

dialectic skill, and not the mysteriously constraining and convincing 
force the truth, which the main reliance placed. logic 
and the wisdom words, instead Christ, the power God and 
the wisdom God. ‘The preacher’s speech and his preaching 
with enticing words man’s wisdom, and not demonstration 
the spirit and power. ‘This state things destroys the very con- 
ditions any such profound and stirring emotion properly de- 
nominated contines the thoughts the narrow circle 
and the stream cannot rise higher than the fountain. The 
inspiration derived from the wind that moans drearily through 
the cold chambers logic, instead that Divine breath which 
breathes with refreshing and vitalizing warmth upon the heart out 
the “oracles merely volitionary exercises, more- 
over, have steady tendency. For not the intellect that pre- 
scribes the conduct. conversant only with the means. 
The soul, therefore, that stable, the purposes that are fixed and 
abiding, are virtue more solid foundation than the intel- 
lectual nature can the truth, apprehended and em- 
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the heart and the affections, which can only supply steadi- 
ness and solidity. this alone, which virtue the sponta- 
and vitality its processes, can give steady and determined 
tendency. 

Permanence, therefore, rests the same basis advance. 
That basis vital practical truth; because only 
vital principle that can reduce the varied and manifold and 
agencies and operations the soul the unity one all-compre- 
hending life: can assimilate them all into the substance single 
organized existence. Unless under the guidance the heart, the 
motions the mind are necessarily fitful and vacillating. God and 
his truth are the only beings, and the only things, which change not. 
Knowledge shall vanish away.” heavens shall perish; but 
God remaineth.” elements shall melt with fervent heat; the 
earth also, and the works that are therein, shall burned up.” 
But the word the Lord endureth for man 
not the faculty which these abiding objects are perceived. 
with the heart, that man believeth unto righteousness and 
less with the heart, that man perceiveth unto true and abiding 
knowledge. his heart, that the fool hath said there 
God and less his heart, that the wise man saith there 
God. The knowledge that grounded practical living appre- 
hension God and his truth, knowledge that will abide. This 
the fountain living waters old, the first dawn reason; new 
the last, fresh affection the heart. 

The conviction and the knowledge this spiritual sphere are not, 
some seem suppose, absolute and clear, but far more abso- 
lute and clear, than the sphere nature. The faculty addressed 
spiritual things, the domain faith reason. Spiritual things 

are the most rational all objects thought and knowledge. And 
hence the mind acts here freely and truly exercises its natural 
powers all their vigor and all their freshness the realm 
natural knowledge the kindred realm the imagination. 
Nothing arbitrarily imposed the mind the one case, more 
than the other. Different faculties the mind, true, are 
primarily addressed the two spheres. The objects the one, 
are discerned spiritual eye, the eye faith, the highest act 
reason; the objects the other, are discerned natural eye, 
the eye the intellect and the sense. But the realm nature, 
see but fragments, and these false relations; the natural eye 
not located the centre but the surface, and the relations 
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things seen from these change every instant; “the things which 
are seen are temporal.” But the world faith, the communica- 
tions, far they go, present things they are. are 
the centre; run the eye along the radii the vast circle, 
every truth which discern, seen its right position, and, there- 
fore, its true relations, subject change alteration; “the 
things which are not seen” (by the natural eye, but discerned the 
eye faith) “are eternal.” 

Hence see how that the Christian pulpit combines the 
two elements conservatism and progress, without running into the 
extremes either. Its motto ever: the old and the new. 
conservative without bigotry, and progressive without radicalism. 
clings not the old without the new. comes not mission 
death, but life. holds not the object its devout re- 
gard brainless, eyeless skull, the ghastly symbol decay and dis- 
solution. Nor, the other hand, does chase the new, distrusting 
and abandoning the old. Its mission not pursue its own shadow 
westward the morning, and then eastward the evening, whirl- 
ing about continually like the wind. worships not Jack o’the lan- 
tern, alluring benighted travellers into swamps and neither 
does place any confidence, nor expend any admiration upon those 
ill-boding phosphorescent exhalations which are sometimes seen 
crown corrupt and putrifying matter with halo light; and the 
symbolic device, which wears its forehead, illuminated 
rays gathered from these noisome dens and caves death which 
send out their imps mimic the light and glow but its sym- 
bol star, the day-spring, the sun. The star may set, but 
not lost; shall reappear; the day may fade into evening shadows, 
but the darkness hath not devoured it; there shall another 
the sun may down, but tarry not mournfully amid the western 
shades behold, already the east” with new rising. 

Thus the Christian pulpit pursues new thing, which any 
other wise new, than reappearing; new dawn the old. The 
object its pursuit must have within the whole life and the whole 
power the original, the central principle, the power 
God and the wisdom God;” this the old fountain. From this 
every new thing with which the preacher meddle must spring, 
and this must ever point back. Whatever beyond this, 
behind it, aside from it, whomsoever else may belong, cer- 
tainly belongs not him. Whatever claim philanthropy, libe- 
rality piety may prefer, not full every part the one 
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sole and single idea the cross, false light, hollow pretence, 
the offspring and the parent delusion. true, that the widen- 
ing and multiplying relations the thickening apd intensi- 
fying interests human life are constantly opening new channels 
for the diffusion religious truth and furnishing new modes for its 
application but the old truth the old Gospel with which 
these channels must the original and central principle 
which these new modes must apply. This alone true 
this alone true reform. far concerns the pulpit, and the 
religious interests men, this alone 


“is solid ground, 
All else sea beside.” 


the mind wanders away times the regions speculation, and 
takes counsel the head how shall bless mankind, and enters into 
conference with the world the way which may most accept- 
ably and most effectually divert from its worldliness wrest from 
its grasp the wicked prize which pursues still must ever, the 
end, return the Word and Spirit God; and take counsel 
faith, and embrace anew the cross, forming more alliances with 
the enemy, but marching steadily forward the whole armor 
God, under the blood-stained banner Christ, who alone mighty 
the pulling down strong-holds.” But this truth which 
merely human reasoning can make apprehend. apprehensi- 
ble only the heart; seen only the eye faith. Here, 
everywhere, the sphere the religious life, the affections hold 
the helm the soul, and borne with all its priceless freight 
the port which they prescribe. 

IV. The phrase new and old suggests also the 
the preacher’s resources. 

When man reaches the point where the “new and the old” 
are seen identical, has arrived the centre the universe 


truth, and has now within his grasp the key and the clue 


can introduce him free range throughout the measureless domain. 
Starting from this point, every step leads him into broader fields, 
disclosing wider horizon, and landscapes variegated and filled 
with the most rich and rare objects. Under the view truth which 
here gains, all his own Christian experience becomes the means 
disclosing the spiritual eye new treasures truth, new foun- 
tains life and blessedness. suffering under the Divine chas- 
every stroke with whieh visited, means 
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the very darkness which his worldly joys, brings out 
view new stars his spiritual sky, which, with all their brilliancy, 
remained undiscerned the garish sunlight prosperity. Dangers, 
temptations, all outward incidents and inward states, become 
instructive him; become the interpreters the heretofore myste- 
rious obscure Providence God; they lift the veil from many 
dark chapter his experience, remove the curtain which had hidden 
from his view many beauty the sacred volume, which afterwards 
became revealed, and open depths instruction and consolation, 
where before all was flat and barren; thus revealing him, often, 
profound and blessed harmony, what before had seemed self- 
contradictory and out tune. too prosperity, every new joy 
that warms the heart gives meaning many accident, which be- 
fore had seemed indifferent, and fills with rich instruction many 
utterance holy souls, which, hitherto, had seemed him but 
idle sound; disclosing springs joy and hope, fresh and sparkling 
many text Scripture which heretofore had fallen dead 
letter his ear. 

The true logical faculty has properly auxiliaries. stands 
alone, and works upon the materials given it, the severe and pas- 
sionless manner, indifferent results, aloof from all influences, 
stern judicial process. sees dry and cold light. Its action, 


therefore, not vital and genial, but mechanical and necessary. Its 


advance not growth, but accumulation. Hence does not acquire 
strength progress; gains impetus, gathers interest, awa- 
kens enthusiasm. But when the method has its start the prac- 
tical convictions, the living heart, the reverse true. Here the 
process cannot isolated stands vital union with the whole 
universe living truth. The farther advances, with the longer 
line associated truth does come contact. The wider the 
sphere which ranges, the broader the horizon which opened 
view, filled with kindred objects. Thus finds auxiliaries every 
where. But most all will turn the source Divine illumi- 
nation and Divine influence which opened the soul faith, 
exhaustless, incessant, ever-augmenting, resistless; the very life 
God the soul; the very light God the intellect; the very 
love God the heart; the infinite fullness and infinite might 
God its ever-ready and everlasting fountain 

There can clearer conception statement the quality 
inexhaustibleness, than afforded the expression and old,” 
implying the old the new, and the new the old; principle 
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ever manifesting itself results, and the results ever filled and 
made solid the principle; truth and life ever bursting forth 
new forms truth and life, while each these new forms becomes 
fresh head and fountain, whence issue forth again the same living, 
generating vigor, which resided the original spring. 

One the most wonderful and important channels which 
the mind gains access the inexhaustible fountain, 
this way, access gained, directly, the Divine Being 
brings man contact with the original and the constant source 
his whole spiritual life, and all his spiritual knowledge. influ- 
ence, too, the natural powers and faculties the vast and 
important. tends elevate and strengthen what pure and 
good, and check and destroy what sinful and cherishes 
every holy desire, and gives still greater elevation and energy all 
the better and loftier powers the soul. enlarges the capacity 
thought, quickens and amplifies the springs sentiment, gives 
stronger and bolder wing the imagination, while affords the 
true light wisdom the reason, and truly god-like emotions 
the heart. that true the reason the imagination, 
that 


Prayer fervent opens Heaven.” 


important notice here that the views truth, thus obtained, 
are wholly practical. truth its life its concrete forms 
the experience the individual soul. The duties and exercises 
contemplates are direct and personal. concerned with special 
and definite heart, and has nothing with abstractions. 
Think those seasons solemn preparation, which the soul seeks 
fit itself holy communion with its Maker. How retires, 
were, into mountain apart; how goes forth into the desert 
spend season solemn meditation and fasting, that the bodily 
senses, the animal passions, and the merely intellectual faculties be- 
ing placed abeyance, the inmost heart and spirit the man may 
come face face with God. this sinking the natural man, 
what elevation the spirit there! what adorning 
beauty and glory bride adorned for her husband; 
what its wings for eagle-flight; what purging its 
vision for glorious sights; what cleansing the heart for 
cred and holy And when the man comes down from this 
high communion, there glory his brow the face Mo- 
ses. has been contact with the very source light; feels 
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fresh within him the streams heavenly knowledge and Divine life 
derived from the true fountain-head. conscious new life, 
new power vision and knowledge. With these renewed 
and reinvigorated powers, and under this light from above, what 
new world opened before him! things before without life have 
suddenly become all silent things have received tongue 


the solitary place made glad; the deserts rejoice and blossom 


the rose! 

the possession this higher consciousness; the exercise 
his natural powers this state exaltation, and with the super- 
addition others higher and more spiritual; and under the Divine 
light and influence which descend upon him continually and pene- 
trate his whole being, what new discoveries enabled make 
the nature man; what sense the exceeding sinfulness 
sin; the amazing infatuation and guilt the sinner; with what 
terrible meaning the threatenings Scripture now come home 
how seized the terrors the Lord and the power 
the world come! And what views, too, gains the char- 
acter God; what conceptions his holiness and his awful jus- 
tice and yet what comforting assurances his goodness and his 
love; what rapturous apprehensions his promise grace, and 
free and full justification the faith Thoughts and ex- 
periences derived from human speculations, disclosed light 
reason, which entered none the “gates the flesh;” but 
were communicated and developed the Spirit God. 

the understanding, the statement the great truths which 
now apprehends, may seem self-contradictory absurd; but they 
are facts his real life; they are obvious truths the eye his 
now unveiled moral reason. Under the light which now 
walks, contradictions become reconciled; discords vanish are 
transformed into harmonies. now finds, that things which before 
seemed irreconcilable, seemed because beheld from false positions, 
out their true seen from the right point, they all sweetly 
harmonize, subordination higher harmony than had before 
perceived. The ear has become purged, and many tones which 
once fell harshly it, now swell the symphony universal praise 
which rises from the whole creation the God order well 
grace. all this there nothing new., The soul only 
awakened perception the old; things old the soul man; 
old the existence the universe; old the being God! and 
yet new the fresh blush morning; new the first sense 
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pardon penitent spirit; new the young joys regenerated 

From this point view may form some just conception 
the resources the preacher the Gospel. scribe well- 
instructed, see him combining his intellect the culture the 
scholar, the science the theologian, the plain sense, directness and 
point the practical man the world, with the scope and profound- 
ness the philosopher; and yet with holy self-consecration, with 
entire dedication will, bringing all these accomplishments and 
fruits study bear the great work which his being de- 
voted, even the service God the Gospel his Son. see 
him evincing the purity his heart, the purity his life; mani- 
festing, the awful grandeur and solemn earnestness his dis- 
course, the sublime elevation and the heavenly simplicity his 
life and learning, character and culture, all held tributary the 
elucidation and interpretation God’s Word; and from that Word 
receiving back into these treasures the thinker and the Christian, 
fresher life, diviner beauty, holier influence and more pre- 
vailing power. Furnished with such acquisitions study, and such 
fruits culture, all interpenetrated and made “quick and powerful” 
the Spirit Divine grace, sought for and obtained devout 
prayer and heavenly meditation, what else could expected him 
than that, like one inspired, and new revelation, should 
reproduce the awful verities the Gospel, hitherto unknown, 
and yet well known; familiar the ear, and yet throbbing with 
fresh life the bringing forth out his own treasure things 
new and old; old their utterance, new their import; old 
their origin, new their application filling with strange fear 
and strange delight, they seem warn us, although stand 
soil familiar our infancy, familiar our childhood, familiar 
our youth and manhood and even our age, take the shoes from 
off our feet, for the place which stand holy ground 

For all this wealth experience, meditation and Divine 
communication the preacher’s mind, the sermon becomes the de- 
pository. this supplies for his people instruction, warning, 
impulse. Here gathers whatever influence, persuasion and 
power, deems himself commissioned and bound exert upon 
the hearts men. here, that brings his hearers into near- 
est communion with his own highest and holiest thoughts, and into 
communication with his own richest and divinest experiences. 
here, that brings out all the grand and moving doctrines reli- 
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gion, satisfy the eager longings the human soul; answer its 
deepest questionings; hush its distressing doubts; and shed 
over the darkened mind the Divine light, and pour into the dead 
affections the Divine life, which, under the Spirit, are God’s ap- 
pointed means for the recovery men and the establishment 
Christ’s kingdom the earth. the communication this, 
rises fresh from the heart, does not employ the forms 
arbitrary arrangement, but the spontaneous order life and 
growth. such method finds power and reason, which 
arbitrary system can attain. The preacher’s method like that 
nature. ‘To the eye the mere theologian might seem wil- 
derness confusion but the loving heart perceives, this seemingly 
wild luxuriance, vital order, higher method, adapted far dif- 
ferent and far higher end; answering its own thronging desires, 
meeting its own manifold and mysteriously combined passions and 
emotions, addressing its own endlessly varied thoughts, they are 
all bound the unity common all distinct and separate, 
and yet all consciously present the same moment the soul, and 
making that complex whole sentiment, feeling, thought, which 
call life. when the higher moods thought and 
sentiment, would feel the freshness, and breathe the inspiration 
living nature, does not seek the systematic order and the studied 
correctness the garden, with its arbitrary limits, and its geomet- 
rical walks; nor the artificial arrangement and the trained, mechani- 
cal elegance the green-house, with its walls and roof glass, and 
the mournful music its caged birds and artificial but 
seeks grander and freer life, under more majestic canopy. 
winds and unimprisoned birds afford him music; waters wind- 
ing their own sweet will” sparkle before him; the awful forest, 
and the meek flower, harmoniously conspire once soothe and 
élevate him; the mingled luxuriance corn-field 
orchard and sailing cloud and flitting shadow, delight and 
charm his fancy, while they arouse and stimulate his mind. From 
the dead mechanism man, turns away the living creation 
God. 

analogous spirit, that the preacher will turn away from 
the laborious systems men, and seek genuine inspiration and 
true insight out the living Word God. will strive 
bibe the spirit and apprehend the. creative method the Bible, 
which doctrine and duty; truth and practice; great principles 
their profoundest depths, and actual experience its most familiar 
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forms; the daily uses life and the living idea whose perfect 
measures this daily life must refer for its rule and law, are all bound 
the same bundle solemn and impassioned utterance solving 
the problem and clearing the doubt for the thinker his study, and 
affording the humblest Christian, cheer and strengthen him 
his toil, his daily bread and wine. These Divine patterns should 
the preacher’s models. proportion enters into the genius 
and spirit the sacred writers themselves, will his discourses 
filled with freshness, vitality and power, and suited the variety 
minds which called upon address; simple enough for the 
weakest, and deep enough for the profoundest mind. The word 
Christ must dwell him richly all wisdom. The word Christ 
its indwelling and quickening power the source all his true 
knowledge and wisdom minister Beginning 
here the centre and germ, the life and the doctrine advance to- 
gether hand hand; the latter cannot outgo the former, but 
only its product and rational form. Hence the inexhaustible foun- 
tain from which the preacher may draw. cistern that may 
pumped dry; but perennial spring, affluent that which the 
grace Christ opens the heart, springing into ‘everlasting life. 
For the nearer lives Christ, the more meditates upon his 
Divine work the heart, the broader, the deeper, the clearer his 
experience the more draws upon it, the more full is, 
the more exuberant and gushing; throwing light over the dark things 
God’s Providence, and drawing aside the veil from one after an- 
other the mysteries Scripture; dispelling doubts, reconciling 
contradictions, and, place the fears and perplexities which dis- 
turb the mind, after human reason and human virtue have done their 
utmost, introduces the clear light conscious experience and the 
full assurance faith. With good reason did the Psalmist 
“The entrance thy words giveth light.” Psalm 119: 130. 
33* 
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ARTICLE VII. 
DR. ALEXANDER’S MORAL 


THERE are two modes treating ethical science. The first the 
Biblical method. consists deriving the knowledge our duties 
from the revealed Word God; proving them citations from 
the enforcing them the promises the 
sacred volume. This has been the favorite method with recent 
evangelical moralists Germany. has preéminent advantages 
peculiar itself. ‘The second mode the philosophical, and 
some miscalled the rationalistic. consists deriving the 
edge our duties from the constitution and relations man; 
ing them the dictates human reason and conscience enforcing 
them the rewards and punishmeuts preintimated the necessary 
operations the human mind. This the method adopted va- 
rious English moralists, and the main Dr. Alexander the 
present volume. were not prepared expect that this author 
would avow any sense his belief the following propositions, 
which have been denominated some his brethren: 
self-evident principles, however plausible, should not 
regarded for, the nature things, reasonings can overthrow 
intuitive truths, reasonings can founded principles 
more certain.”? “It may thought that this account virtue 
makes the moral faculty the only standard moral 
one sense this impossible fur judge any action 
virtuous, which dees not approve when fairly contemplated 
our mural When the mind sound state, and 
any action it, with all the circumstances which 


belong it, the judgment this faculty always correct and 


form regard sin and duty, the ultimate appeal 
must philosophical method, properly pur- 


Quilines Moral Science, Archibald Alexander, D., late Professor 
pp. 272. 

Mural Science, and throughout this Article, 
have taken the liberty italicize for ourselves the more important words the 
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sued, means hostile the Biblical. Nothing but error 
the philosophy can make differ from the inspired Word. 
furnishes basis which large part the Scriptural morality 
would rest, even misguided men should unwilling credit the 
inspired Volume. some degree, the science morals precedes 
even theism itself. Although the belief the existence God 
not necessary the operations conscience,” says Dr. Alexander, 
“yet from the existence this faculty the existence God may 
atheist remains under moral obligation. The 
truths moral science furnish proof the Divine existence. 

useful for every theologian examine the principles duty 
both they are unfolded the Bible, and also they are exhib- 
ited the reason and conscience man. theological notions are 
sometimes inconsistent with the volume inspiration, and may 
often discover this inconsistency comparing them with that other 
volume which God has written within the human soul. When the 
eyes divine are turned away from the necessities theological 
party, expresses his habitual and unbiassed opinion. does not 
think, for the moment, the influence which that opinion would exert 
upon the favorite creed his party. ‘That creed may contravene 
the human thought, these laws are revealed language. 
may creed which holds excrescence his habitual 
examining the principles duty the light human 
reason, often impelled use such language the laws 
thought demand, and thus contradict his unscriptural theories. 

There is, for example, dispute among theologians whether all 
sin and holiness their own nature active, whether some 
holiness and some sin entirely passive. ‘The lamented author 
the volume now under review has been, presume justly, ranked 
among those who believe the passivity some, and even our 
holiness and is, instructive see that 
nearly his entire volume devoted the moral qualities actions, 
and comparatively few paragraphs have even allusion this 
moral character which precedes all agency. Why The 
passive state thought holiness sin par eminence. 
said the source all other kinds holiness and sin. All 
other kinds are imagined derive their character from this. Ac- 
cordingly, this should the prominent object consideration 
ethical treatise. ‘The main effort the writer should encour- 
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age passive virtue, inactive morality. volume moral science 
which confines itself great measure the mere exercises which are 
called virtuous vicious, should deemed superficial 
other than superficial, the sole reason its being must be, that 
the theory moral character antecedent all inward exercises, 
mistake. edifying fact that the habitual style which Dr, 
Alexander speaks virtue and vice, the same which had been 
previously adopted the Hopkinsian divines New 
Our limits will not allow quote many the sentences which 
asserts, decidedly our New England theologians have done, 
that virtue that “quality certain actions which perceived 
rational mind good; and vice sin that which well-con- 
stituted and well-informed mind sees cites ob- 
jection which may made against his own theory, and this objec- 
tion is, that “to define virtue only such actions the moral 
faculty man approves, make very uncertain and fluctuat- 
ing thing, depending the variable and discrepant moral feelings 
men.”? explicitly declares that “no judgment can formed 
moral subjects but the moral and that “nothing 
can considered partaking the nature virtue which does 
not meet with the approbation the moral and the 
very first sentence his book defines this moral faculty 
“the power discovering difference between actions their 
moral often repeats this definition conscience 
the “faculty which can perceive once the moral character 
cannot recall single instance which has unequivocally spoken 
conscience power determining the moral character 
passive state. The laws philosophical language forbid such 
definition. There moral faculty, then, which can take cogniz- 
ance this morality which precedes all moral agency. The whole 
texture Dr. Alexander’s treatise pervaded such remarks 
these: “The more clearly see anything moral, the more 
sensibly feel ourselves under moral obligation perform 
But ever perform passive state?” “If there anything 
clear the view rational mind, this, that virtue should 
practised, that what right should Did our author, 
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penning that sentence, imagine that are practise” and “do” 
inactive nature? unequivocally declares that “actions 
moral agents are the proper and only objects moral approbation 
and Samuel Hopkins never propounded the Ex- 
ercise scheme” with more decision than this. 

repeat our saying, that Dr. Alexander classed with the 
divines who adopt the theory passive holiness and sin. pre- 
sume that did, his theological speculations, sanction that error. 
only affirm, that could not found system ethics upon jit. 
must forget for interval least. perceive that has, 
few paragraphs this treatise, resorted the dogma moral 
state preceding moral acts but the method his alluding proves 
that could not, ethical writer, consistently adhere it. 
Here one his brief allusions the dogma: When said 
that the actions moral agents are the only proper objects moral 
approbation disapprobation, two qualifications the assertion 
must taken into view. The first is, that the omission act when 
duty calls, much object disapprobation wicked action.” 
Certainly, add, for wicked action; act choice omit 
duty. second qualification the statement is, that when 
disapprove external act, always refer the blame the motive 
intention. But have evidence that the agent possesses 
nature disposition which will him often uniformly per- 
petrate the same act when the occasion shall occur, not only cen- 
sure the motive, but extend our moral disapprobation the disposi- 
tion evil nature lying means deny that, 
the moment penning these sentences, their venerable author in- 
tended assert that holiness and sin are predicable the soul’s pas- 
sive nature; that they inhere inactive state which are 
unconscious, for elsewhere affirms that “we are not conscious 
the existence what called disposition, temper, 
But very obvious that does not, because cannot, remain 
faithful this theory during more than than two three consecu- 
tive paragraphs. general dormant, passive, undeveloped 
theory, some degree similar passive virtue. 

Let glance the very passages where, any where, ought 
true his own metaphysical dogma. his twenty-second chap- 
ter, attempts prove that morality belongs principles well 
and prosecuting his argument asserts that voluntary wick- 
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edness nothing else but bringing into act what before existed 
principle the wickedness must then active, 
and Dr. Alexander explicit teaching that one sense all 
edness voluntary. adds, act sinful, surely 
malice principle must evil.”? Now why this ambiguity 
words? maintain that all malice sinful. there any inac- 
tive malice? malicious principle predominant, habitual ma- 
licious choice. Why said that malice principle while 
malice act not only evil but also sinful? Why there any 
hesitation affirming, our author habitually believed, that passive 
(?) malice, being the fountain active malice, both more evil and 
more sinful than its outflowings? Again, our author quotes with 
approbation the remark Butler, that “the object this [the 
moral] faculty actions, comprehending under that name active 
practical But active principle passive state 
the soul? obvious that Bishop Butler means comprehensive 
and habitual choice, when speaks active practical princi- 
his twenty-seventh chapter, Dr. Alexander proposes 
show that virtue and vice not belong actions only; but this 
very chapter declares that “the proper seat moral qualities 
not the will, considered distinct from the affections, but the 
affections themselves.” internal affections desires are 
properly the springs our actions.”* But are not these affections, 
acts? our desires passive? the very next page our author 
speaks them “actually exercise.” Throughout the chapter 
characterizes those moral objects which are not volitions ex- 
ercises mind.” feel habitually,” says, kind disposition 
fellow creatures, but for much time have not the op- 
portunity performing any particular acts kindness. All impar- 
tial persons will say that this habitual feeling virtuous char- 
acter; but there intention the case. merely feeling 
which terminates volition This passive nature, 


Moral Science, 150. Ib. 152. 

Bishop Butler speaks virtue “course life,” Works, 
Camb. Ed. Vol. II. 46; and the principle love our 
neighbor,” Vol. II. 167. says repeatedly that virtue consists follow- 
ing, and vice deviating from “the nature man,” Vol. 15, and that 
“will and design are the object and the only one the approving and disap- 
proving faculty,” Vol. 341. quotes with approbation the adage Cic- 
ero: laus omnis actione consistit,” Vol. See also pp. 
342—348. 
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then, disposition, and this disposition habitual feeling; but 
this habitual feeling act, and Dr. Alexander admits that 
some sense voluntary. ‘The question narrow one. all virtue 
act, passive state? Our author affirms that not act, 
and his chapter intended prove it, speaks joy 
tuous emotion.” not joy act? “emotion” motion- 
less, dormant condition? repeats, “there are exercises mind 
which not involve any exercise and these exercises 
have moral character. But are they not says that 
the maxim “all moral actions are voluntary,” the word voluntary 
“includes more than volition; comprehends all the spontaneous 
exercises the mind; that is, all its affections and Are 
these passive? Our author speaks “affections for which are 
responsible for any other acts operations the 
Again affirms the same chapter: “Our moral character 
cally consists our feelings and the advocates the 
Exercise scheme assert more decidedly, that our moral character does 
not consist passive states? Dr. Alexander goes far affirm 
that these feelings and desires, which our moral character consists 
radically, are spontaneous actings certain latent principles.” 
concedes, then, that our moral character consists, not superficially 
but radically, our actings.” What need more? 
Must down for something deeper the tree than its very 
roots? Has not Dr. Alexander forgotten his theory passive sin 
adds: These [feelings and desires] being the spontaneous act- 
ings certain latent principles dispositions, this hidden disposition 
also judged morally evil, because productive such 
Here have last. Here have deeper part 
the tree than its roots. Here have the passive sin hidden 
disposition, which antecedent all activity. But how long does 
our author adhere this tardily uttered theory. Just soon 
certain objections are proposed, this disposition metamor- 
phosed again into exercises,” and habitual feelings” 
all which are their nature active. Notwithstanding all which 
said about the heresy believing that all morality lies action, 
‘our learned author emphatically declares, that the true and ultimate 
source the actions not found the will, but the 
desires and which are acts really the exercises 
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the will are notwithstanding all that said about the 
heresy believing that all morality lies voluntary action, 
Alexander emphatically teaches that one sense this true, and 
that cannot extinguish the animal feelings act the will; 
moral 

Thus does error fluctuate its emergencies and abnegate itself. 
Thus does every man admit five times what denies once, rea- 
soning against any intuitive truth. ‘The only manner which our 
revered author gives plausibility his reasonings, changing 
the meaning his terms. ‘Thus frequently, his attempt prove 
that moral character does not lie acts alone, means external 
that sense agree with him. other times means 
imperative that sense agree with him. Here and 
there strives prove that moral character not confined any 
acts the will, but extends “the views and feelings which pre- 
cede volition,” and goes far say: Indeed there one 
point above all others which responsibility rests, the mo- 
tives, that is, the active desires affections the mind from which 
volition proceeds, and which governed.”* expli- 
citly denied, the very attempt prove, that our ultimate respon- 
sibility rests inactive condition. Here and there too our vene- 
rable author speaks our moral character state 
mind,” and the connection implies that this state passive; but 
does not persevere writing consistently with this phraseology 
through single page. speedily substitutes for such phrases 
desires,” which are decided acts, and which indicate that, 
after all, Dr. Alexander meant habitually and practically, although 
sometimes denied theoretically, that this “state mind” state 
action.® 

The volume before us, then, presents conclusive evidence that the 
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For instances which Dr. Alexander uses the term act denoting some- 
thing outward, and distinct from volition even, see pp. 112, 113, 127, 138, 139, 
205. 

The work Dr. Alexander regarded some its admirers, 
nistical what denominated New England theology.” But must have 
known that the advocates England theology” not regard moral 
character consisting imperative executive volition. Why, then, has 
often used the words action and volition denoting the merely imperative 
acts. will? See pp. 113, 138, 139, 149—154, 

Moral Science, 120. See, for one example, pp. 112, 
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theory passive holiness and sin, even retained technical 
polemical theology, must still abandoned practical disquisitions 
and that the only question is, not whether all sin and holiness 
their own nature active, but whether they confined acts the 
will extended acts our other faculties. The doctrine that all 
moral character consists exercises, does not imply that 
consists the exercise any particular power sensibility, 
the exclusion every other. Dr. Alexander really Dr. 
Emmons and Dr. Samuel Spring, the Exercise scheme” when 
“It clear, then, that men are more 
accountable for their motives than for anything else, and that prima- 
rily morality consists the that is, the “The 
essence all obedience internal; that is, consists the disposi- 
tions, affections, and purposes the heart. Outward actions partake 
moral nature, only far they proceed from these internal 
The question whether these affections are strictly vol- 
untary distinct question, which the advocates the Exercise 
scheme” may differ among themselves, and which the author 
whom now review has, think, expressed contradictory opin- 
ions. rest satisfied for the present with his reiterated avowal 
the Exercise scheme.” That has also denied it, are will- 
ing admit. 

the necessities ethical system impel its author, 
religious man, leave the shade all his impracticable meta- 
physics, they tend amalgamate our conflicting religious parties. 
not expected that men who have become habituated 
strife, will desist from their wonted course, before the leopard will 
put off his spots. But they will obliged adopt substantially the 
same principles their common modes discussion and their 
ferences will either occasional, when the remembrance old 
metaphysical theories instigates writer contradict other men 
well himself, else their differences will confined subordi- 
nate notions, analyses, explanations, and the use terms. The 
eminent author the volume now before us, has made many con- 
cessions the subject human liberty, for example, as, far forth, 
the advocates the New England theology, 
system which many have supposed him antagonistic. When 
says: error which might have been avoided, never 
excuses from blame; the same true all evil habits and invete- 
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rate passions, which have been voluntarily heedlessly 
virtually teaches, with without designing teach, that all 
habits, etc. which could not have been avoided, excuse from 
When those evils which men bring upon 
selves imprudence, intemperance, injustice, disobeying the 
voice conscience within them, they must attributed 
selves and not the constitution the world,”? implies that 
there any evils brought upon men otherwise than their own 
disobedience conscience, imprudence, these evils must at- 
tributed not themselves, but the constitution the world. Un- 
less, then, infants disobey their conscience from the first moment 
their existence, the evils which they suffer that moment cannot 
said their own deserved punishment. Dr. Alexander denies 
that “infants have reason exercise that they have even what 
calls “an obscure exercise goes far, know 
not what authority, speak child two years old, whose 
mind the moral faculty not yet developed.”* his own theory, 
then, the evils, any, which infant suffers before its disobedience 
the moral faculty, must ascribed not the infant’s ill desert, 
but the constitution the world. concession. 
puts under obligation admit that involuntary state 


can moral nature, and this terminates all dispute. Dr. 


ander condemns fatalism the doctrine “that the circumstances 
which each man placed, could not different from what 
is;” that man “is what the operation causes over which 
has control.”® Therefore this author, self-consistent, must 
admit “that the circumstances which each man he” 
can different from what and concede this sanction 
one the radical principles distinctive New England theology. 
Few writers have reduplicated their emphatic words more than 
Dr. Alexander, asserting the freedom moral agents. had 
formed the definite purpose outdo the New England divines, 
professing belief human liberty, could hardly have used more 
emphatic phrases. not only says: “It may truly affirmed 


Moral Science, pp. 67, 71. Ib. 253. Tb. 92. 

p.23. Dr. Alexander means fully developed,” ought have 
said so. denies all development the mioral facalty child the 
above named age, more this topic than the New 
land divines. 
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that every man possesses self-determining power which 
regulates and governs his own actions according his own inclina- 
but also declares that if, order free, man must 
possess self-determining power itself, independent all mo- 
tives, and uninfluenced any inclination,” then, that. supposition, 
“we should admit the self-determining power the will, whether 
understood its nature not; for lay down first prin- 
from which can more depart than from the conscious- 
ness existence MAN FREE, and therefore stand ready 
embrace whatever fairly included the definition 
course Dr. Alexander does not admit, more than the New Eng- 
land divines, that man possesses this self-determining power; but 
says: are certain that are free, can be; revela- 
tion from heaven could not render more goes far 
affirm: word, necessary, should never have been applied 
any exercises which are spontaneous voluntary, because all such are 
free their very nature. When apply this term them, although 
may qualify calling moral philosophical necessity, 
still the idea naturally and insensibly arises, that necessary they 
cannot free. highly important not use term out its 
proper especially when such consequences may arise 
from ambiguous use. event may absolutely certain, with- 
out being reiterates the statement that our sponta- 
neous acts are certain, but not necessary. statement may 
expressed the following synonymous terms: our wicked spon- 
taneous acts are not necessary, then they are not unavoidable, inevi- 
then can avoid, prevent, abstain from them; then are 
not unable omit them; then not true that must sin, that 
the motives sin are irresistible, invincible; that holiness impos- 
sible, Dr. Alexander would not the word promise 
our ear and break our hope;’ would not trifle with his rea- 
ders and with Moral Science,” that certain moral acts 
are not necessary, while would secretly allow the assertion that 
they are inevitable. must and confide his strict honesty, 
and believe that when penned these sentences did really 
with President Edwards, “that the connection between antecedent 
things and consequent ones which takes place with regard the acts 
men’s wills, which called moral necessity, called the name 
Necessity impreperly, and that all such terms must, cannot, im- 
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possible, unable, unavoidable, invincible, when applied 
here, are not applied their proper signification, and are either used 
nonsensically and with perfect insignificance, sense quite di- 
verse from their original and proper meaning and their use com- 
mon speech, and that such necessity attends the acts men’s 
will more properly called certainty than necessity being other 
than the certain connection between the subject and predicate the 
proposition which affirms their evident, then, that 
Dr. Alexander has admitted all that ever claimed behalf 
man’s freedom; and has denied, fully have ever denied, 
the natural, literal inability sinner avoid transgression. 

may rejoined, that other passages has taught the very 
doctrine which disavowed the sentences quoted above; and 
that has implied, not directly asserted, that “man could not 
possibly with the same motives have acted differently from what 
did.”? this answer, that has asserted implied that 
men are literally properly unable abstain from their sinful acts, 
has.contradicted himself well the truth; and the contradic- 
tion must have sprung from the sudden uprising old theological 
theory, which had lain slumbering under his habitual ethical belief. 
Such contradictions are not uncommon among men who have been 
drawn the force circumstances, into system scholastic 
metaphysics variance with their prevailing good sense. be- 
lieve, that the well known and excellent judgment Dr. Alexander 
did habitually reject the doctrine man’s literal, natural impotence 
obey God’s commands. the same time not deny that, 
certain speculative moods, did accept this dogma. 

When men begin make concessions they are often tempted 
too far. think that Dr. Alexander has least used un- 
guarded language some his attempts magnify human freedom. 
has written the following unexpected paragraph: are 
some who maintain that all human actions proceed from God, 
their first cause, and that man can act only acted upon. 
Upon this theory, does not appear how man can accountable 
moral agent; for though his actions may voluntary, and performed 
the exercise reason, yet does not originate them, they 
can scarcely considered his New England writer 
had made this remark, how soon would the puerile cry Pelagian- 
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ism have greeted our ears. What does the remark mean? its 
author refer our holy acts, and did intend say that any 
man can, every sense, perform them without their proceeding 
from God their first so, how did explain his Con- 
fession Faith, which declares that man his fall into state 
sin, hath wholly lost all ability will any spiritual good accom- 
panying salvation?”? Did intend deny that, matter 
fact, our holy “actions [do] proceed from God, their First Cause 
so, how did explain the Larger Catechism, which asserts, that 
faith saving grace wrought the heart sinner 
the Spirit and Word and “the Spirit helpeth our im- 
firmities working and quickening our hearts those appre- 
hensions, affections and graces which are requisite for the right per- 
formance” the duty did Dr. Alexander mean 
deny that our holy acts are free? so, what becomes his oft 
repeated asseveration, that whether can cannot answer argu- 
ments against liberty, know that are But let make 
another supposition. Did Dr. Alexander allude sinful actions 
merely, when spoke “all human actions?” Did simply 
intend deny that our deeds wickedness originate from the great 
First so, why did use such general language? Why 
did not limit his phraseology one class deeds? And why 
did not show that holy actions can, and wicked actions cannot, 
originate from the great First Cause consistency with human 
freedom? What did mean, when said, page that even 
man’s “actions voluntary and performed the exercise 
reason, yet the man not originate them, they can scarcely 
considered his own and then pages 102, 103, that “in judging 
the moral quality act, never attempt further back than 
the spontaneous inclination the mind, and never think necessary 


_to know what way this disposition was acquired?” this last state- 


ment has had previously for substance denied, 
the old Edwardean principle, that our actions strictly volun- 
tary, performed the will having natural power abstain 
from them, then they are free and are responsible for them, 
whatever their dependence upon the great First Cause. 

But this not the only instance which our author, declaring 
with marked fulness the freedom man, has seemed contradict 
both himself and the truth. teaches that the whole force which 
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governs man within, and proceeds from himself. External objects 
are themselves inert. ‘They exert influence; power ema- 
nates from them.”? “It evident that man not governed 
any influence from without separate from himself, but that the 
true spring his actions lies entirely his own inclinations and 
will, external things having other influence than they furnish 
objects suited his appetites and other desires.”? Now our author 
meant simply affirm, that external influence necessitates the 
mind act morally, adopted very strong and infelicitous language 
express very obvious truth. But did not intend what says, 
that “external objects are themselves inert; they exert influ- 
ence power emanates from them?” What then mean 
the power truth, the efficacy the Gospel, the energy the 
Divine Word? the character Christ melting influence? 
Have the attributes God subduing force? Has the doctrine 
eternal punishment influence? Why all men speak the 
truth,” the eloquence,” the persuasive strength 
motives,” the “vigor appeals,” the overwhelming pressure 
outward temptation?” should never affect,” says Dr. Alexan- 
der, wisdom being wiser than the common sense mankind, 
where meet with truths which all men sober reflection have 
been agreed. safer take for granted, believing that 
universal consent such matters furnishes the best evidence 
The fact that objective truths have inviting, inciting, 
alluring, persuading, inducing, attracting influence and that objective 
errors have enticing, tempting, seducing, instigating influence upon 
the soul, does not prove that the soul bereft all natural power 
resist that influence, and has therefore lost its freedom. Al- 
exander himself explicit his own assertions cited 
for teaches that man “may misled appear- 
ances, and influenced wrong motives, but always governed 
some reasons that whatever may the consideration 
which induces man act opposition strung desires, must 
something which felt the wind have and such 
nothing asserting that the outward object would have influence, 
were not fur corresponding sensibilities the spark 
fire would have influence producing combustion, were not 
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for the combustible materials exposed it. think that the re- 
spected author the volume before us, would have been saved from 
the extravagant statements which afterwards obliged contra- 
dict, had not adopted metaphysical theory which was 
with his practical convictions, and which, therefore, times confused 
his ordinarily train thought; theory antagonistical ‘the 
principle Bishop Butler that “moral obligations can extend 
further than natural 


volume Moral Science should contain fundamental exposi- 
tion the nature virtue, and the various theories concerning it. 
Some these theories are examined Dr. Alexander, far less thor- 
oughly, however, than Mackintosh and and several 
the most important and withal the most abstruse theories does not 
even mention. Waiving further remark the incompleteness 
his discussion, let confine our attention, this time, his manner 
treating the illustrious Edwards. 

And the first place, think unwarrantable for Dr. Alexan- 
der confound the opinions President Edwards the nature 
virtue, with the opinions Bishop Cumberland. Before describing 
the theory Bishop Cumberland, premises that “is not essen- 
tially different from the scheme those who make all virtue 
consist disinterested and after having discussed 
Cumberland’s theory, repeats, that President Edwards’s scheme 
“amounts the same that which have been considering, which 
makes all virtue consist disinterested benevolence,” and 
will not therefore necessary make any distinct remarks 
President Edwards’s theory.”? this fair? Let state Bishop 
Cumberland’s theory his own words. Let the reader notice the 
prominence which the Bishop gives the moral agent’s love his 


‘own personal happiness. Let the question then asked: Does 


President Edwards teach any doctrine corresponding 
with the scheme that virtue becomes obligatory the mere fact 
its connection with the virtuous man’s happiness? What right has 
Dr. Alexander affirm, that the theory the Bishop Peterborough 
the theory “disinterested benevolence,” and thus link that 
phrase with the obnoxious scheme the English prelate 

The Bishop Peterborough reduces the laws nature regarding 
our duty, this one proposition: endeavor, the utmost 
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our power, promoting the common good the whole system 
rational agents, conduces, far lies, the good every 
part, which our own happiness that part 
Again: The greatest benevolence every rational agent towards 
all forms the happiest state every, and all the benevolent, 
their power, and necessarily requisite the happiest 
state which they can attain, and therefore the common good the 
which they may procure themselves and others collection all 
good things, than will pursue every one his own happiness, to- 
gether with the happiness Yet again: the 
whole force obligation this; that the legislator has annexed 
the observance his laws, good [elsewhere happiness] 
the transgression, evil [elsewhere defined misery]; and those, 
natural; prospect whereof men are moved perform actions 
rather agreeing than disagreeing with the laws.”* Once more: 
when certainly one the causes required that 
happiness, which naturally, and consequently necessarily desires.” 
Further: “The precepts justice and every virtue that can 
mutually exercised among men, are shown means necessary 
every man’s happiness, and therefore oblige every 
further: Nor can conceive anything, which could bind the mind 
man with any necessity (in which Justinian’s definition places the 
force obligation), except arguments proving that good evil will 
proceed from our which since the greatest the favor 
the wrath God, their connection with our actions sufficiently shows 
what which his authority commands, wherein consists the true 
nature throughout the bishop’s entire trea- 
tise repeated again and again, not only that all virtue benevo- 
lence, but that benevolence good merely because useful 
all rational beings, and that the reason why individual bound 
practise virtue is, that the practice will conduce his own eternal 
the writer the Appendix Cumber- 
land’s treatise, opposes that treatise with justice this ground, that 
“it seems acknowledge other obligation the law 
but merely from the sanction it, which 
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Yet the face all these declarations, Dr. Alexander asserts that 

the scheme Bishop Cumberland the scheme 

benevolence,” and essentially the same with that advocated 

Edwards and even Hopkins! even goes far condemn 

Bishop Cumberland’s scheme, because does not give sufficient 

prominence regard for self, and undertakes prove, 

objection that scheme, that prudent regard our own welfare 

not know what apology will offered for Dr. Alexander’s 
confounding the scheme Bishop Cumberland with that Presi- 
dent Edwards, unless the following reply Cumberland. 
will now proceed,” says, “to the solution that objection which 
suggests, that the effect method deducing the laws nature, 
that the common good, and consequently the honor God, and 
the happiness all other men, will postponed the happiness 
every particular person, and made subservient thereto, the 
chief end. Far from advance any such 

And then proceeds show that the agent’s personal happiness 

not his but “small part” his “entire and ade- 

quate end,” that the instigation his own happiness, first 
perceived that his Sovereign commanded him respect higher 
end.” says, “when moral writers speak every 
man’s happiness his ultimate end, would willingly interpret them 
this sense; that the chief end among those which respect the 
agent himself only.” conceive the one chief end best 
composed our own happiness, and that all other rational 
beings, which endeavor opportunity offers.”* 
translator and annotater says: “This our author’s scheme, though 
raises men’s attention their actions, first from regard their pri- 
vate interest, does not necessarily represent all virtue only the 
effects self-love, intended ultimately for private good.”* The 
sagacious Bishop then does admit, and far forth one with 

President Edwards, that the general good more important than 

the agent’s personal good, and that the agent’s individual welfare 

prized merely part the universal welfare. also 
agrees with President Edwards affirming, that all virtue benev- 

that is, the name imports, “an act the will,” and not 

dormant further coincides with Edwards teaching, 
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that “the law nature, reason weighing the powers nature, 
cannot propose that which [naturally] impossible end, 
nor prescribe the making use such means exceed the limits 
our [natural] should confine our view these propo- 
sitions, should say with Dr. Alexander, that the Bishop Peter- 
borough’s scheme identical with the scheme the New England 
divine. But Cumberland’s theory differs from Edwards’s the fol- 
lowing, among other particulars: first, limits virtue the love for 
rational beings, while Edwards’s scheme extends virtue the “love 
for being general secondly, teaches that the love for all ra- 
tional beings obligatory, because involves the happiness the 
agent who thus whereas Edwards’s theory teaches that 
the love for being general obligatory, because itself 
thirdly, Cumberland’s theory supposes general benevolence right 
because the universe, but Edwards’s theory supposes 

have second objection the manner which Dr. Alexan- 
der has treated President Edwards. has arraigned against Ed- 


wards the authority Bishop Butler, and has left the impression 


that Butler believed kind holiness, which Dr. Alexander 
himself would admit real holiness, which yet has regard 
the general well-being. confess that Butler has made some as- 
sertions which cannot approve, this theme. cannot, for 
example, say with the Bishop, that “nothing can consequence 
mankind any creature but are astonished that 
Dr. Alexander should have resorted the writer that sentence, 
for authority against the Edwardean scheme. But what has Dr. 
Butler taught, and what theories has opposed 

sometimes asserts explicitly the doctrine that all virtue 
reducible benevolence. says: morality and religion, 
virtue and piety, will last necessarily coincide, run into one 
and the same point, and love will all senses the end the com- 
mandment.”* Again: “It manifest that nothing can conse- 
quence mankind any creature, but happiness. This then all 
which any person can, strictness speaking, said have 
right to. can, therefore, owe man anything, but only fur- 
ther and promote his happiness according our abilities. And 
therefore disposition and endeavor good all with whom 
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have do, the degree and manner which the different relations 
stand them require, discharge all the obligations 

now Bishop Butler, any other passage, implies that virtue 
cannot resolved into the “love for being general,” contra- 
dicts and have thus contradicted himself, allowable 
for partisans represent him their 

While Dr. Butler repeatedly insists that “the common virtues 
and the common vices mankind may traced benevolence 
the want still enumerates some “cautions and restric- 
tions” which this principle subject. fair, then, represent 
him decided opponent the theory which admits with certain 
qualifications? After enumerating his “cautions and restrictions,” 
says: “It might added, that higher and more general way 
consideration, leaving out the particular nature creatures, and 
the particular which they are placed, benevolence 
seems the strictest sense include all that good and wor- 
all that good which have any distinct particular notion of. 
have clear conception any positive moral attribute the 
supreme Being, but what may resolved into goodness. And 
consider reasonable creature moral agent, without regard 
the particular relations and circumstances which placed, 
cannot conceive anything else come towards determining 
beings, but the higher lower degree which that principle, and 
what manifestly connected with prevail 

But what are the cautions and restrictions which Butler applies 


the general principle, that all the commandments are compre- 


hended the one requisition love? They are minor impor- 
tance. the great essentials, the great whole, the theory 
wards may true, all Butler’s restrictions admitted. The 
Bishop says: the good the creation the only end 
the author it, yet may have laid under particular obligations, 
which may discern and feel ourselves under, quite distinct from 
perception, that the observance the violation them for the 
happiness misery our fellow-creatures.”* Butler then specifies, 
first, “pieces treachery secondly, “actions which perhaps can 
scarce have any other general name given them than indecencies 
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thirdly, meanness little mind all “which themselves ap. 
pear base and detestable.” the other hand, greatness mind,” 
fidelity, honor, strict justice are themselves approved the highest 
degree, abstracted from the consideration their tendencies.” 
these specifications, adds: Now, whether thought that each 
these are [is] connected with benevolence our nature, and 
may considered the same thing with it; whether some 
them thought kind virtues and vices, somewhat 
like natural beauties and deformities, lastly, plain exceptions 
the general thus much, however, certain, that the things now 
instanced in, and numberless others are approved disapproved 
mankind general, quite another view than conducive the 
happiness misery the 

From these remarks, the following conclusions are obvious: First, 
Bishop Butler does not after all, positively and without qualification, 
deny the statement that all virtue benevolence, but admits that, 
with some modifying phrases, the statement true. Again, 
doubtful whether the principle modified asserting that 
true the main, but like other general truths has some exceptions 
asserting that the virtues which are not reducible benevo- 
these exceptional and inferior virtues are after all connected with 
benevolence considered the same thing with singu- 
lar, that the very paragraph Alexander quotes from But- 
ler, order prove that Butler rejected the theory afterwards de- 
fended Edwards, contains intimation that the main and 
some sense, such theory may true. says: Without inquir- 
ing how far, and what sense, virtue resolvable into benevolence 
and vice into the want [and Bishop Butler has already declared 
that some sense], may proper observe that benevo- 
lence and the want it, considered, are sort the whole 
virtue and would save the Bishop from self-contra- 
diction, must give emphasis the two words, singly considered.” 
did not use them idly. precise language, the theory Edwards 
does not teach, that benevolence “singly considered” the whole 
virtue, but that benevolence “singly considered” the original, ulti- 
mate exercise, the promptings which all virtue can ascribed, 
and that benevolence “comprehensively considered” does fact in- 
clude all virtuous exercises. Thus declares: “The primary 
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object virtuous love being, considered.” far from 
asserting that there true virtue any other love than this ab- 
solute benevolence.” jirst object virtuous benevolence 
being, simply second object virtuous pro- 
pensity heart benevolent being. secondary ground pure 
benevolence virtuous itself its Therefore, 
that has true virtue consisting benevolence being general 
and benevolence virtuous being, must necessarily have 
preme love God, both benevolence and 
are now prepared remark 

Bishop was not intending oppose the theory which 
has been, since Butler’s death, maintained President Edwards, 
and therefore unjustifiable quote his words aimed against 
that theory. Butler did not design even much oppose the 
scheme Bishop Cumberland, which Dr. Alexander has confounded 
with the scheme Edwards and Hopkins. For Butler affirms: 
not sensible that have, this fifth observation [the same 
which Dr. Alexander quotes antagonistic the principle that all 
virtue consists benevolence], what any author de- 
signed assert. But some great and distinguished merit have, 
think, expressed themselves manner, which may occasion some 
danger careless readers, imagining the whole virtue con- 
sist singly aiming, according the best their judgment, pro- 
moting the happiness mankind the present and the whole 
vice doing what they foresee might foresee likely pro- 
duce overbalance unhappiness than which mistakes none 
can conceived more terrible.”? Immediately afterwards, speaks 
the scheme which controverts, scheme limiting all vice 
conduct which has “the appearance being likely produce 
overbalance misery the present state.” And indeed, had 
not affirmed that was refuting scheme which confines all virtue 
that which useful this life, would not considered 
refuting the scheme since called Edwardean; for evidently 
reasoning against some kind theory, and the 
wardean scheme not Butler refutes the doctrine, that 
all acts are virtuous merely they happiness 
misery. Edwards afterwards maintained the doctrine, that acts 
are virtuous not they tend promote the general well-being, 


Edwards’s Works, Dwight’s edition, Vol. pp. 97, 98, 99, 
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but they are designed please God, and promote the highest good 
his creatures; and that acts are sinful when their not their 
mere result, secure partial, preference the general good. 
Edwards would not have sanctioned much the utilitarian theory 
Butler repeatedly admits; for Butler, among his other unwar- 
ranted assertions, makes the following: Let allowed, though 
virtue moral rectitude does indeed consist affection and pur- 
suit what right and good, such; yet that, when sit down 
cool hour, can neither justify ourselves this any other 
pursuit, till are convinced that will for our happiness, 
least not contrary it.”? 

IV. Dr. Butler specifies virtues distinct from benevolence, many 
qualities which not constitute real holiness. President Edwards 
wrote his dissertation the Nature Zrue did not 
believe that all which called virtue,” may reduced 
“love being means holiness the term “true 
virtue and his theory is, that all those qualities which God has 
promised reward with eternal happiness, may comprehended 
under the love benevolence and complacency. Bishop Butler 
does not confine his remarks virtue this precise and strictly 
evangelical sense. Would Dr. Alexander have admitted that mere 
Would consider that every man who called common language 
and regenerate man? From the virtues 
which Bishop Butler specifies, obvious that contemplating 
essentially different subject from that which was afterwards dis- 
cussed Edwards; and therefore his authority should not cited 
exclusively adverse the Edwardean scheme. Indeed, 
not suppose that this scheme was ever distinctly presented Butler’s 
mind. His ideas the nature virtue were not definite nor self- 
consistent. not claim him thorough believer the the- 
ory Edwards, although has made more expressions favor 
than opposition deny the right Dr. Alexander 
make his unqualified appeal Butler antagonist what 
now called the Edwardean for although the Bishop did op- 
pose certain theories which are sometimes mistaken for the Edward- 
ean, yet all his remarks regard them show that his own views 
were inexact and fluctuating. Even Bishop Wilson would refuse 
admit Butler safe authority the fundamental doctrine 
morals. 


Works, Vol. II. 163. 
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might adduce several other particulars, which Dr. Alexan- 
der has failed treat with becoming deference what calls Ed- 
wards’s “strange definition” virtue; definition which, says, 
“has surprised all his [Edwards’s] admirers,” and which admits 
the very next paragraph was the favorite definition Hopkins, 
one the most devoted admirers the President. Dr. Alexander 
has not even stated Edwards’s definition accurately, but has 
tuted the words “the love being such” for the carefully chosen 
words President Edwards, “benevolence being general.” 
Ultimately both these definitions may reduced the same 
meaning, but directly and prominently they suggest ideas different 
from each other. 

think that Dr. Alexander’s volume gives evidence un- 
justifiable tendency among authors certain class, depreciate 
the illustrious treatise President Edwards, the Nature Virtue. 
Thus, very recent critic draws unfavorable contrast between 
the claims this treatise considered the deliberate work 
President Edwards, and the claims the volume Moral Science 
considered the deliberate work Dr. Alexander. says 
that Edwards’s Dissertation seems have been sort tentative 
effort, made late life, erect new adamantine barrier against 
selfish scheme religion, which then began inundate the 
The same Reviewer extols Dr. Alexander’s Moral 
Science, “as fully prepared for the press him while living, except 
few unimportant “in every sense Dr. Alexander’s 
work,” and adds: not often true posthumous publica- 
tions. doubt whether was true President Edwards’s post- 
humous work one important branch the subject, his Dissertation 
the Nature Virtue.”? Thus are told, disparagement 
Edwards’s Dissertation, that was written life; yet 
died the full vigor his manhood the age fifty-four years. 
Dr. Alexander’s treatise was emphatically written late life, when 
was about twenty-five years older than Edwards was the time 
penning his Dissertation.” Dr. Alexander’s volume, are told, was 
“fully prepared” himself for the press, EXCEPT few unim- 
portant And President Edwards, his Treatise Origi- 
nal Sin, desiring refute one objection his readers, makes the 
following historical announcement: ask leave refer them [the 
readers] Treatise the Nature True Virtue, lying 
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prepared for the press, which may ere long exhibited public 
view.” known fact that this treatise Edwards was 
lished with fewer alterations its editor, than were made the 
editors Dr. Alexander’s volume. But are again informed that 
Edwards’s treatise was “tentative effort” resist local error, 
This assertion war with the clearest historical facts the life 
Edwards. was plainly one his earliest conceptions, and grew 
out the natural development his religious and intellectual expe- 
rience. his notes the mind, written either while was 
student tutor Yale College, may found pages devoted 
this subject, and them clear and full development all the fun- 
damental principles his system, its final shape. the fol- 
lowing statements well considered. 

The first extract will show that founded his theory the Bi- 
ble: that excellence that created spirits partake of, that 
all resolved into love, none will doubt that knows the sum 
the ten commandments; believes what the Apostle says, that love 
the fulfilling the law; what Christ says, that these two, 
loving God and our neighbor, hang all the law and the prophets. 
This doctrine often repeated the New Testament. are told 
that the end the commandment love; that love fulfil the 
royal law, and that all the law fulfilled this one word love.” 

natural harmony, symmetry and beauty, saw image 
holy love. Accordingly says: When one thing sweetly harmo- 
nizes with another, the notes music, the notes are conformed, 
and have such proportion one another, that they seem have re- 
spect one another, they loved one another. the beauty 
figures and motions when one part has such consonant proportion 
with the rest represents general agreeing and consenting to- 
gether; which very much the image love all the parts 
society, united sweet consent and charity har- 
mony and consent natural things, pleasant the mind because 
various diagrams. view such delightful analogies, re- 
marks: When spake excellence bodies, were obliged 
borrow the word consent from spiritual things. But excellence 
and among spirits is, its prime and proper sense, consent 
being. There other proper consent, but that minds, even 
their will, which, when minds towards minds, and when 
minds towards other things, then proves that this 
consent, order true excellence, must extend the whole sys- 
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tem, even being general, and then adds: Wherefore all vir- 
tue, which the excellency minds, resolved into love 
and nothing virtuous beautiful spirits any otherwise than 
exercise fruit, manifestation this love; and nothing 
sinful deformed spirits but the defect of, contrary 
infinitely the greatest part, and therefore deserves our chief and su- 
preme love. From these views with great clearness develops and 
vindicates the idea justice, exercise love being gene- 
ral, manifested dissent from its enemies, and disposition op- 
pose and punish them for the defence the general good. says: 
Dissent from such beings, that their fixed nature, mani- 
festation consent being general; for consent being dis- 
sent from that which dissents from being.” regards the 
basis Vindictive Justice.” adds: “Justice otherwise 
excellent, than the exercise, fruit and manifestation the 
mind’s love consent being.” 

Compare with this his final definition virtue his Dissertation 
“True virtue consists most essentially BENEVOLENCE BEING 
GENERAL. perhaps, speak more accurately, that con- 
sent, union and propensity heart being general, which im- 
mediately exercised general good will.” 

not plain, then, demonstration, that his theory virtue 
one Edwards’s earliest views? might quote pages proof 
our position, but this brief general reference must any 
man desires full conviction, let him read for himself. 

Edwards‘s Dissertation, find change principle, but only 
these early germs full grown and matured. Like the immortal Analog 
Butler, was the mature result the reflection and study 
has, therefore, itself completeness, compactness, symmetry 
and vitality. This any one will soon discover who shall attempt, 
first, thoroughly understand it, and secondly, fairly answer it. 
Much has been said about, and against it, have never yet had 
any evidence that its opponents have ever properly endeavored 
either these two things. They not write they had even 
begun sound its depths. Nothing have ever seen which appears 
more superficial, than the arguments which have been arrayed 
against it. 

Our limits forbid our previously intended prosecution this sub- 
ject the present number. design some future time con- 
sider, more length, the Edwardean theory, and the objections 
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Dr. Alexander it. now content ourselves with having made 
few historical criticisms Dr. Alexander’s mode treating the 
greatest American theologians. That intended unjust 
not believe. ‘That has been unjust, only too 
cherish reverence for the man; but this should not preclude 
calm examination his writings. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
NOTICES NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GREEK 


author’s aim this work, intimated his title, give multum 
parvo; commendable object, certainly, but not without its difficulty 
and its danger. Dum brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio. Many the rules 
this Grammar have regard perspicuity and neatness, the 
effort crowd much possible into them. Thus page 65: 


Reduplication takes place the perf. and pluperf. which latter tense generally 
takes, also, the temporal (?) augment before the reduplication) all voices, 
and the perf. mid. pass., all verbs commencing with single consonant 
(i. not two consonants double consonant) mute and liquid, except 
and most cases and 


Rules like these are intelligible enough the advanced student, already 
familiar with the facts which they express; but the beginner must find 
hard either understand them fix them his memory. 

might have been advantage this work, sparing use had 
been made those typographical resources, which are convenient for 
giving clearness and distinctness, well more attractive appearance 
elementary grammar. 

Though the forms dialect are inserted, have found explanation 
the terms Doric, ete., which they are designated. The word 
designation un-Attic forms, applied improperly several 


Short and Comprehensive Grammar, with Materials for Oral Ex- 
ercises, for Schools and Colleges. Champlin, Professor Greck and 
Latin Waterville College. New York: Appleton Co., 200 Broadway. 
1852. pp. 208. 
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cases; as, for instance, the genitive sigular ew, and the dative plural 
both which are common the later Ionic. 

are sorry, that Prof. Champlin should have thought necessary 
retain the Paradigm the Verb, that rarest all rarities, the first per- 
son dual ‘The proper place for would found brief note, 
which should state the that occurs but three times the extant works 
Greek classic writers. 

Syntax may regarded the most successful part this Gram- 
mar, although not free from those faults awkwardness and obscurity, 


which have noticed arising from undue and ill-managed compression. 


II. Davipson’s TREATISE 


Dr. entitled the gratitude every English student 
Biblical science. would difficult name the living writer our lan- 
guage, who has done more better for this science. His Sacred 
neutics, published ten years ago, one large octavo volume, work 
permanent interest and value. His elaborate Introduction the New Tes- 
tament three large octavo volumes, does not, for extent erudition and 
literary ability, fall behind the ablest productions, the same department, 
the continental press, and has already secured for the author European 
reputation. The present work bears marks the same industry and learn- 
ing, which have distinguished the author’s other productions. The first vol- 
ume treats the Old Testament, and taken with discussions the 
Hebrew Language, Alphabet, Vowels, Text the Old Testament Version, 
Quotations, Hebrew MSS., and the other topics needful for the student 
before entering the critical study the Hebrew Bible itself. 

The second volume devoted the New Testament, and discusses the 
Greek the New Testament, Various Readings, Canon, History the 
Text, Translations, MSS., Classification MSS., Quotations, ete. 

The discussions embrace the results and breathe the spirit the best 
modern treatises the subject. They take due notice all the more im- 
portant recent investigations the several topics referred to. Our own 
conclusions would some points different from those the learned au- 
thor; but this difference would not abate our appreciation and respect. 

hope that Dr. Davidson’s works will have extensive circulation 
the Biblical scholars the United States; and that ere long that act 
justice, international copyright law, will secure him and other 
writers, both sides the Atlantic, reasonable and equitable share 
the fruits their own labors. will the disgrace our country, and 
American publishers, such law, some form, not 


Treatise Biblical Criticism, exhibiting Systematic View that 
Science. Samuel Davidson, Boston: Gould Lincoln. 1853. vols. 
8vo. 
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dull sermon has become proverb, and volumes sermons are 
very apt lie quietly unread; and when new volume pulpit discourses 
announced for publication, almost instinctively wonder the presump- 
tion the author. reason this is, that sermons are very often sim- 


ply repetitions what has been said before; the same old themes, 


same old forms, treated the same old way. want life and 
freshness about them; and though very useful, perhaps, when delivered 
from the pulpit, when the respected author speaking with the living voice, 
the affectionate look, the kindling eye, his confiding and beloved flock; 
yet when they stand naked type the dry page, the pleasant savor all 
gone. 

These remarks cannot with any propriety applied the volume 
sermons before us. ‘The themes, not absolutely new, are means 
hackneyed. their aggregation they even have the charm novelty. 
They are themselves the deepest interest; and they are treated with 
common-place and makes one’s soul come again. 

The subjects are: The wise men from the East. Simeon. John 
the Baptist. The bridegroom and bride Cana. The twelve apos- 
tles. The children the temple. The woman with the alabaster box. 
Martha and Mary. Simon the Cyrenian. 10. The penitent thief. 
11. The relenting 12. Joseph Arimathea. 13. The women 
the sepulchre. 

These are every-day themes, dry dogmatic discussions; but living 
waters from the living fountain. The congregation were right desiring 
their publication, and the preacher was wise complying with their re- 
and are not surprised see such name Rufus Choate the 
head the Committee. 

The object this notice not criticise the volume, but bring un- 
der the notice our readers, that they may obtain the book and enjoy for 
themselves. specimen the directness, the simplicity, the deeply 
practical character these discourses, refer the reader the ninth: 
the Cyrenian.” Not that suppose this sermon superior the 
others, but think signally fitted relieve the sorrows the Christian. 
hour physical mental pain, when thinking bearing the 
cross after Jesus, many good man will attracted the title this dis- 
course, and will read the affectionate words with interest and profit. 


The Friends Christ the New Testament. Thirteen Discourses 
Nehemiah Adams, D., Pastor the Essex Street Church, Boston. Second 
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IV. Dr. Works. Vot. 


volume contains Dr. Beecher’s celebrated sermon Dependence 
and Free his two sermons the Native Character Man,” 
the Account his trial for heresy before the Presbytery and Synod, his 
widely circulated Views Theology,” and his Reply the criticisms 
which the Princeton Review made upon them. This Reply evinces rare 
candor and self-possession, manly bearing and true benevolence. The 
critique the Princeton Repertory has been generally thought give 
caricature Dr. Beecher’s Views,” and violate the rules fairness and 
decorum. Its aim appears have been, not the elucidation truth, but the 
destruction Dr. Beecher’s personal character. proper that divine 
venerable Dr. Beecher should, while approaching the termination 
his life, administer dignified rebuke the spirit personal and 
inexcusable misrepresentation, which often disfigures our religious press. 
When will theologians learn that personal assault not discussion, and 
that ungentlemanly invective not argument! When will Christian con- 
troversialists learn manifest fair spirit exhibited philosophers 

notice that Dr. Beecher ascribes the critique which appeared against 
him the Repertory, Professor the Theological Seminary Prince- 
ton. presume that meant the College, not the Seminary. 

Without being prepared endorse all that Dr. Beecher has written 
this volume, must yet pronounce it, the whole, masterly defence 
the doctrinal system which has given much spirit and force his min- 
istrations the pulpit. ought read important part our ec- 
clesiastical history. derives especial importance from the fact, that large 
part its contents was subjected three Presbyterian Boards, before the 
division the Presbyterian Church into two Schools, and was explicitly 
implicitly sanctioned the three Boards, ‘containing the substance 
evangelical doctrine. The charges against him were voted not sus- 
tained” two Boards, and were withdrawn from the other Board the 
well-founded anticipation that they would emphatically condemned 
false. Few books have sustained such ordeal. author this 
volume enrich our theological literature with many treatises equally original 
and energetic with the think incumbent him duty, 
give full exhibition those modes theological statement, which have 
been decidedly blessed Heaven, during his prolonged ministry. 
need not and cannot say that adopt all the theories this venerable 
divine, and yet are happy believe, that his theology has this signal 
advantage over some its antagonistic systems: theology adapted 
the practical applications constitute its chief merit. 


Works Lyman Beecher, Vol. III. Boston: John Jewett Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio: Jewett, Proctor Worthington. 1853. pp. 456. 12mo. 
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Dr. COMMENTARY THE HEIDELBERG 


work accompanied with interesting Preface the Translator, 
and very valuable Introduction Dr. Nevin. rich volume, and 
deserves extended circulation. abounds with the most decided state- 
ments. fears encounter form philosophy, but goes straight-for- 
ward. The boldness the propositions one the most striking 
characteristics the work. also distinguished for its logical forms; 
the dexterity and precision with which applies the dialectical rules. The 
remarks Ursinus the Trinity, the Person Christ, Justification and 
Faith, are eminently worthy attention. 

Very many advantages result from the translation such old Treatises 
Theology into the English language. translation diminishes, indeed, 


the popular superstition their favor, but also increases the healthful and 


manly reverence for them. The influence Calvin and Ursinus will 
widened the present republication their writings, while the same 
time blind adoration them will discouraged. Truth calls for nothing 
but light, and the blessed influences the Divine Spirit. Error cleaves 
the dark places the earth, and shrinks from exposure. The German and 
Swiss Reformers have less than almost any other men fear from the trans- 
lation their profound treatises, and the consequent perusal them in- 
structed laymen, well educated theologians. 


have intended, for long time, call the attention our readers 
various histories and biographies, which, although immediately local 
interest, have yet very important relations the whole church. Within 
few years several volumes have been published the ecclesiastical history 
particular towns. 

1851, Rev. Dr. Smalley Worcester, Massachusetts, published duo- 
decimo volume 561 pages, entitled: Worcester Pulpit; with No- 
tices, Historical and Biographical.” Boston. This volume condenses within 
itself large amount historical information. Its suggestions with regard 
the Half-Way Covenant are valuable. Its biographical sketches Dr. 
Austin and Dr. Bancroft are great service illustrating the Unitarian 
Controversy. 

During the present year, Rev. Mortimer Blake Mansfield, Massachu- 
setts, has published duodecimo volume 348 pages, entitled: Centu- 
rial History the Mendon Association Congregational Ministers, with the 
Centennial Address delivered Franklin, Massachusetts, November 19th, 


The Commentary Dr. Zacharias Ursinus the Heidelberg Catechism. 
Translated from the Original Latin the Rev. Hilliard, A.M. Second 
Edition. Columbus: Scott Bascom. 1852. pp. 659. 
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1851; and Biographical Sketches the Members and Licentiates.” Boston. 
The work evinces rare industry, and indispensable accurate knowl- 
edge the theology New England. contains biographical sketches 
Drs. Emmons, Crane, Harris, Professors Wines, Smith, Pond, and other 
eminent divines. reflects light the early history our benevolent in- 
stitutions. highly creditable the literary and religious character 
its author. 

Within few weeks, Rev. Samuel Hopkins Emery Taunton, 
chusetts, has published two duodecimo volumes 394 and 360 pages, enti- 
tled: Ministry Taunton, with Incidental Notices other 
The work introduced with graphic notice from the pen Hon. 
Francis Baylies. The interest these volumes may inferred from the 
fact, that the first two ministers Taunton were Hooke, who was cousin, 
confidential friend and adviser Oliver Cromwell; and Street, who was 
one the ablest writers and politicians his day. The volumes abound 
with quaint anecdote and rich historical illustrations. The sermons which 
they contain, give vivid idea the influences under which our political 
character was formed. ‘The indefatigable Editor these volumes has illus- 
trated our Political, well our Theological History. 

the department Christian Biography, also, work has recently ap- 
peared which important for the scientific theologian. The Life and 
Labors Rev. Samuel Worcester, D., former Pastor the Tabernacle 
Church, Salem, Mass. his Son, Samuel Worcester, D., present 
Pastor the Tabernacle Church.” vols. 12mo. Boston. 1852. 

Dr. Worcester was ordained Fitchburg, September 27, 1797, and was 
dismissed, after painful theological and ecclesiastical controversy, Septem- 
ber 1802. The same controversy, its essential elements, broke out 
Dorchester 1811, attempt procure the dismission Dr. Codman 
and, omit many other instances, appeared again the celebrated let- 
ters Drs. Worcester and Channing 1815 and 1816. complete ac- 
count the Life and Labors” Dr. Worcester must embrace history 
that entire controversy. 

While Dr. Worcester was pastor Fitchburg, took part the forma- 
tion, May 28, 1799, the Massachusetts Missionary Society, which had 
view both home and foreign missions, and labored promote the spirit 
both, great degree through its influence, the American Board 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions was formed 1810, and Dr. Worces- 
ter became its first Secretary, which office held till his death 
Life and Labors” include the rise and early growth the enterprise 
foreign missions, and kindred enterprises that followed its train. 

all these matters, both controversy and effort, was not mere 
witness, but principal actor; indeed, the man around whom, more than 
any other, these interests seemed cluster; that the religious history 
our country, during that most important period from 1797 1821, cannot 


understood, without understanding the greater part the which 
performed. 
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evident, too, that well-written memoir his life, with suitable 
references authorities, must index the religious literature the 
time, indispensable importance any one who wishes investigate the 
religious history that period, any portion it. for that purpose 
alone, ought every pastor’s library. 

The execution the work may inferred from the well known literary 
character the author, and the advantages his position, giving him per- 
fect command all the sources information the subject his memoir, 
Availing himself his peculiar facilities, and continuing his 
industriously, have reason know, for many years, has brought 
light interesting facts that had eluded the careful search former writers, 
and thrown new light many points before but imperfectly 

connection with the preceding volumes, although unlike them design 
and execution, may mentioned pamphlet Elemental Contrast 
between the Religion Forms and the Spirit, exemplified Popery 
and Puseyism the one hand, and genuine Protestantism the other, 
Being Enlargement Discourse preached before the Synod West 
Penn, Oct. 1852. Schmucker, D., Professor Christian 
Theology the Theological Seminary, Gettysburg.” Gettysburg. 1852, 
This discourse deserves published the form tract, and distributed 
among the whole clerical profession. both doctrinal and historical. 
illustrates our own dangers, and the theology former days. learned 
and yet plain; eminently candid, and strictly just. 


VII. Dr. Turner THE EPISTLE THE 


are always happy welcome new book the pen Dr. Tur- 
ner. writes with learning, good sense, candor, and Christian spirit. 
neither repels pedantry, nor disgusts partisanship, nor bewilders 
words without knowledge. the young student exegesis especially, 
one our most valuable writers. This work the Hebrews brief, 
simple, and unpretending, but full instruction. The literary man will 
find ripe and sound scholarship, and the pious reader spirit kindred 
his own. Without pledging ourselves the accuracy every interpre- 
tation given the book, cordially recommend all who wish un- 
derstand thoroughly the interesting, Christian-like, but, some respects, 
rather obscure Epistle which treats. 


Epistle the Hebrews Greek and English, with Analysis and 
getical Commentary. Samuel Turner, pp. 186. New York: 
Sandford Swords. 
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ARTICLE IX. 
SELECT THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Recent 


correspondent the London Athenaeum for January 1853, gives 
account most interesting and important discovery, made Cavalier 
Carlo Bonucci, Architect and Director-General excavations for the king- 
dom Naples, that part the kingdom which commonly known 
the name Puglia (Apulia), and which formed portion Magna Graecia. 
subterranean necropolis quite entire, magnificent and elegant that 
the writer remarks the close: sending you the above notices, feel 
appears that wandering again among fairy scenery.” 

The entrance this necropolis decorated with four Doric columns, and 
asecond line Ionic columns, all light and proportions, and 
workmanship which recalls the best age art that between Pericles and 
Alexander. Entering the city, over which Time and Death have spread 
eternal silence, find streets which lead various groups dwellings. 
The gates are decorated with elegant Ionic columns, whose capitals present 
the accessory ornament festoon. the chambers, says Signor 
everything was found arranged had been left twelve centuries ago. 
The walls were covered with linen embroidered flowers, 
withered, true, but preserving all their forms, hung festoons from the 
ceiling. All kinds furniture and precious vases were distributed about 
the most graceful manner. the midst all these treasures and miracles 
which the correspondent the enumerates lay the 
mistress the house reposing tranquilly though she slept. great was 
the illusion, that one might have almost said, She not dead, but sleepeth.” 
She rested gilt bronze bed, supported friezes, figures and genii, ex- 
quisitely carved ivory. the adjoining chambers, which were all filled 
with the same lay her daughters and servants. These young girls 
were still clothed with dresses embroidered with heads were 
surrounded with garlands gold, which represented the sacred flowers 
Proserpine, the midst which were sporting, were, birds and insects. 
There were other garlands roses; some wore covered with pre- 
cious stones finished the highest style art. 

After further description the ornaments these children, the shape 
pendents, necklaces interwoven with emeralds and hyacinths, the 
account proceeds say that abundant and sumptuous table was laid 
their side. The fruits consisted pomegranates, pines, the corn the fir- 
pine, and apples; while the were narcissuses, hyacinths and aspho- 
dels, apparently fresh. They were made either painted “creta” 
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ored glass, Their styles were made metal threads, with 
green smalt, simply gilt. The plates, basins, cups, and every other arti- 
cle necessary for dinner, and the lamps which were shed their light upon 
it, were extraordinary size, and all glass was formed 
paste-work Mosaic, with the most beautiful designs, which were inter- 
spersed small bits, dice, gold. some these plates were painted 
landscapes, and others were ornamented with lines gold representing ele- 
gant and sumptuous edifices. 


The February number the Athenaeum contains account some 
excavations recently made under the direction the Prince Syracuse, 
the site the ancient Cumae. The first excavation was the Forum, and 
here have been brought light the ruins ancient temple, the time 
perhaps the Antonines. These ruins are most magnificent character. 
There are nine columns already brought light, all the finest cipoline 
marble, many bases, five six capitals, and some portion the archi- 
traves and the friezes; only slight instalment what yet dis- 
closed. These are all the highest style art. The capitals are the 
purest Corinthian, and the architraves and friezes may compared with 
any remains that possess the Parthenon. Among the works statu- 
ary connected with these ruins are two one supposed that 
emperor seated remarkable for the extreme beauty their form, and 
the easy, flowing elegance the drapery; the remains curule chair; 
and full-length statue Diana the same chaste and elegant style the 
tarsos. her feet dog; her left hand still remains the head 
arrow spear. Among the smaller objects art, such lacrymato- 
ries, alabaster perfume boxes and cinerary urns, many them 
beauty, are six glass paterae, two red, two white, and two green, light 
and highly polished fill the beholder with admiration. first, 
they have the appearance the most exquisite porcelain, but minute ex- 
amination shows them glass. Above these splendid ruins bean-fields 
are flourishing, and the vine and mulberry twine their roots about the 

short distance from the above-named ruins the necropolis, where ex- 
cavations are also going on. tombs have been already opened 
with various results. Among the remains found these tombs are two hu- 
man skeletons, male without natural heads; but having substi- 
tutes heads wax, was first supposed, with glass eyes, but now thought 
plaster. The skeletons the other tombs are perfect. The tomb which 
discloses these headless remains has around another building possibly 
later addition the form Greck cross. coin the emperor Dio- 
cletian was also found here. The Prince Syracuse offered the conjecture 
that the headless trunks were those Christian martyrs, and that the sub- 
stitutes had been their friends. 

Over these tombs also, now for the first time disturbed after the long 
silence ages, blossom fields and thé workmen are compelled 
wrench the roots trees from their tenacious hold the buried 
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Prof. Petermann present engaged Damascus copying, with the 
aid other learned men, Syriac New Testament the sixth century, 
which believed have been translated verbally from one the earliest 
and most authentic Greek manuscripts. 

Victor Langlois France, who voyage archaeological dis- 
covery Asia Minor, said have discovered the tomb the ancient 
poet and astronomer Aratus, Pompeiopolis, and considerable number 
Greek and Armenian inscriptions, which the French journals think will 
great archaeological value. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


the editors the Bibliotheca Sacra has received valuable com- 
munication from classical scholar who recently visited Italy. From this 
communication extract the following Notes Cicero’s Orations against 
Cataline. 

See. one the summits the Capitoline hill, may 
still seen fragments walls, composed large blocks peperino 
stone perhaps called from the dark spots resembling pepper, and 
which the Cloaca maxima built), supposed the foundations 
great temple Jupiter Capitolinus and the Arx citadel. saw one 
these fragments stable the Caffarelli palace that hill. 

etc. the temple Jupiter above named, where the 
senate was held only times danger, then loftier than now, the ground 
below has been much filled. 

Praeneste,” now Palestrina, about twenty-five miles Rome, 
visible from the city, the Volscian hills, now covered with ruins; Horace 
calls now, Jan. 30, covers the mountains beyond 
it. 

“Jovi Statori,” near the arch Titus, the passage from the Via 
which runs through the Roman the Palatine hill 
(Becker, 113), sometimes confounded with the temple Minerva 
the forum, which three fluted columns the Corinthian order, now 
remain. 

“In comitio.” The open space, sometimes included the Roman 
forum, between the temple Antoninus and Faustina the and 
the arch Titus the east. has the Palatine the south and the ruins 
the Basilica Constantine and other buildings the north. 

Aquilam illam.” Many the Roman eagles are now the mu- 
seums. Those which have seen are made bronze, little larger than 
good sized pigeon. 

II. Catilinam. 

Sec. Aurelia probably proceeding from the city the right 
bank the Tiber, near the tomb Hadrian, towards the north, parallel 
with the Via 
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Catilinam. 

urbem.” one can now look the city, 
the ruins old Rome, from many points view the seven hills crowned, 
some with ruins, others with stately modern edifices, on’ the opposite side 
towards the west (the Tiber flavus arena” flowing between), Janiculum, 
long hill and the Vatican north it, which St. Peter’s rises majestically 
without feeling that these and many other objects would fully justify Cicero’s 
enthusiastic superlatives well those modern writers. How must the 
old Forum have looked its palmy days, surrounded with temples, arches, 
columns, the Capitoline with its memorable edifices and recollections, the 
Palatine with its imperial buildings, 

Sec. Pontem Milvium,” now the Ponte Molle, celebrated also for the 
battle fought near between Constantine and Maxentius. Here the former 
declares that saw cross the sky, and from the parapet the body 
Maxentius was thrown into the Tiber. The river here 400 feet broad. 
The water perfectly yellow. The present bridge was built 
the ruins the old, which was constructed Scaurus, though 
Livy mentions pons Mulvius, Lib. XXVIII. 51, the year 546. Some 
traces more ancient bridge may now seen. The bridge two miles 
north the city wall, the Via Flaminia, the road into Etruria, now tow- 
ards 

Aedem Concordiae.” the west end the Roman forum, the 
east slope the Capitoline, having the Mamertine prisons immediately 
the left, and the arch Severus front. The massive basement was exca- 
vated the French 1817, and was proved, inscriptions then found, 
belong the temple Concord built Augustus the ruins the cele- 
brated republican temple the same name. have fragment the mar- 
ble possession. 

IV. Catilinam. 

Sec. Aeternis tenebris,” etc. The prisoners seem have been con- 
fined the Mamertine Tullian prison, see Sallust Bell, Cat. ch. 55, 
founded Ancus Marcius and increased Servius Tullius, Livy 33, 
foro,” exactly descriptive, used only for state criminals. have 
been down into it. now beneath the church St. Joseph. There are 
two apartments, one above the other, which there was entrance except 
small aperture the upper roof, and similar aperture the upper 
led the cell below. There modern stair-case. The upper prison 
twenty-seven feet long twenty feet wide; the lower, which elliptical, 
twenty ten; the height the upper fourteen feet, the lower seven. 
was and horrible place both for darkness and filfth. They are built, 
like the Cloacae, large blocks uncemented peperino stone. the 
bottom there water two three inches deep. 

Plena templa circa forum.” There are now remains seven eight 
temples round the forum, not including arches, basilicas, palaces, etc.” 
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first No. the Real fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche,” the Prospectus which was announced recent No. the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, has just appeared. far the promise 
gives any pledge the character the work, the auspices are decidedly 
favorable. Besides those whose names were announced the Prospectus, 
have now promises from some sixty others, most whom are already 
well known the department theological literature. the list find 
the names Leo, Rédiger and Ulrici Halle; Alt, Hoffmann, Pi- 
per and Richter Berlin; Anger, Lindner and Tischendorf 
Rothe Bonn, Tiibingen, Kurtz Dorpat, Jacobi 
Lange Ziirich, and many others, only less familiar. The most important 
articles this No. are Alpha and Omega,” treated regard its sym- 
bolical Scripture and Christian art, Prof. Piper; Aa- 
ron,” Hauff; Rettberg; Abendmahl,” Prof. Julius 
Miiller; Abendmahlsstreitigkeiten,” Schenkel; Ezra” and 
range subjects appropriate the title the work, and the mode 
treating them authorizes commending the work those who would 
find, small compass, what German scholarship can the present day pro- 
duce all departments theology. The name the author given with 
each article, and alone responsible for the opinions advanced. The 
work will comprise about ten volumes 800 large pages each. 

little work value its bearing upon one the questions most agitat- 
ing the church Germany, has just appeared from the pen Prof. Nitzsch. 
entitled: Urkundenbuch der Evangelischen Union, mit 
gen.” The preface gives, the occasion the work, the objection often 
urged against the Union, not recognized the confessions the church 
and inconsistent with the idea such confessions. That this objection 
ungrounded, shown copious quotations from church-symbols the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. These are illustrated introductory 
historical remarks and references, and are followed citations from various 
ecclesiastical documents bearing the present Evangelical Union Prus- 
sia. The work valuable help the understanding the modern his- 
tory doctrines and parties the Evangelical church. 

The number new works claiming notice quite limited. Hengsten- 
berg’s Commentary Solomon’s Song, and Genesis, Vol. 
Diisterdieck’s the Epistles John, and new edition Meyer the 
Gospels John, are the contributions the quarter the department 
exegesis. these may added new edition Otto von Gerlach’s Bib- 
lical Commentary, continued Dr. Schmieder who now succeeds the la- 
mented Heubner first Director the Seminary Wittenberg. Part 
new revised and considerably enlarged edition Reuss’s History 
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the Scriptures the New Testament,” has recently appeared. The last 
gin and Composition the Synoptical Bauer’s Criticism 
the Gospels and History their Origin,” has reached Vol. IV., and 
Criticism the Pauline Epistles,” has reached the third part. Schumann’s 
Christ, the doctrine the Old and New Testament concerning the per- 
son the Redeemer,” completed. help the study the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha have Clavis librorum apocryphorum 
philologica,” Part new work interest the Catholic side 
Chr. Wilke’s Biblical Hermeneutics according Catholic 
The work able and learned, and nearly adequate the present neces- 
sities this department its Catholicism will allow. second edition 
Martensen’s excellent Dogmatics has recently appeared. Baumgarten’s 
Acts the Apostles” completed. Gieseler’s Church History, Part 
the Second Division Vol. just also third edition 
Hagenbach’s Dogmen-Geschichte, and new work his, The Christian 
Church the first three continued Vol. 
Part and Vol. Part the more modern Church History have 
Credner’s Ordinances Philip the Magnanimous for the Reformation 
the Church Hesse,” and Julius Scotch Church, its inner life 
its relation the State, from the Reformation the Present.” The lat- 
ter author another work Luther’s doctrine the Church.” 

From other departments notice only Vol. new historical work 
Ranke: French History, especially the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries;” seventh volume Wm. von Humboldt’s works; Vol. 
Nitzsch’s Legendary poetry the have also nine new 
numbers Lepsius’s Egyptian Monuments.” 

The new numbers the theological journals are filled with characteristic 
articles. Baur, Zeller and Schweizer give merely new manifestations 
their well-known spirit discussing the New Testament and the history 
doctrines. Rudelbach and Guericke occupy large portion their Quar- 


with Art. The parochial system and ordination,” and contin- 


uation die brennende der Gegenwart.” 
The Studien und Kritiken” opens with article Bleek The posi- 
tion the Apocrypha the Old Testament the Christian Canon,” which 
followed one from Laufs The Temptation Jesus.” 

The Deutsche Zeitschrift,” established Miiller, Neander and Nitzsch, 
completed with the year its third volume. This journal especially devoted 
the interests the Evangelical Union, and its numbers during the year 
were filled almost exclusively with articles the editors and their associates 
bearing the question the Union. During the last year the other de- 
partments and relations theology were less noticed than the preceding 
volumes. 

new number the Philosophical Journal Fichte and Ulrici has ap- 
peared, but has not yet fallen under our eye. 

school edition Cicero’s Select Orations the course 
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publication, edited Karl Halm, Director the Gymnasium Miinchen. 
The editor commenced complete edition Cicero’s Orations, with full 
commentary, various readings, 1845, several volumes which have 
been already published. the these volumes has given 
special attention the text. settling the text the orations against 
Catiline, collated not Jess than forty manuscripts. brings, therefore, 
the preparation the edition the orations the rich treasures 
which has gathered his extensive investigations illustrate his au- 
thor. this series there have already been published the orations against 
Catiline, for Sulla, Milo, Ligarius and Deiotarus; many more are prom- 
ised the course the year. 

The first volume Dr. Reinhold Klotz’s Lexicon the Latin Language 
completed, making volume 1718 pages, and extending through the 
letter work, which was commenced early 1847, and 
gressed very tardily, owing several unforeseen hindrances, expected 
will completed within very long period, the editor having recently as- 
sociated with himself the labor, Dr. Liibker, Director the Gymnasium 
Parchim, and Dr. Hudemann Kiel. 

Kiepert, the well-known Cartographer, has published large and beau- 
tiful mural map the Roman contains twelve sheets, and 
mounted about seven ten. 

Kiepert has also published mural map Ancient Italy, and likewise one 
Ancient Greece. These will found very valuable classical schools. 

Dr. Karl Spruner has furnished beautiful and valuable Ancient Atlas 
for classical, students, containing twenty-seven large maps, tables, and 
sixty-four small tables the margin, illustrating the plans cities, battles, 

new edition the Greek Lexicon Suidas, two volumes large quarto, 
has just appeared under the editorial care Prof. Bernhardy. is. 
founded the edition Gaisfurd, published Oxford 1834, three 
volumes folio. contains Latin version, and has been enriched with 
critical annotations the editor. eighteen years since Prof. Bern- 
hardy commenced this edition, and will now answer the high expectations 
which have been formed regard it. Scholars who have been unable 
obtain the work account its high price, will glad procure this 
edition, which sold for thaler (416,40). edition sold 
this country for 

Life Cicero, Bruckner. The first Part only published, 
containing his civil and private life. The work quite full, and promises 
valuable. 


GREAT 


Egypt, Ethiopia and the Peninsula Sinai, Dr. 
Richard Lepsius.” ‘This popular account some the results the 
Scientific sent out 1842 King Fred. William IV. Prus- 
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sia, for the purpose historical and antiquarian research the valley the 
Nile, and the peninsula Sinai, and for the collection monuments. The 
work consists letters written the King, Eichorn, Humbolt, Bunsen and 
others, descriptive the countries through which the Expedition passed, 
with observations the remarkable monuments that most historical 
all countries,” together with some account the circumstances under which 
the collection antiquities was made. The monumental work,” 
which will give full account the results the Expedition, yet published 
only part. The monuments will illustrated more than 800 plates 
the largest size, 240 which are already published. 

Discoveries the Ruins Nineveh and Babylon; with travels Ar- 
menia, and the Desert, Layard.” This Layard’s 
second work Assyrian Antiquities, just published, and accompanied 
with nearly 400 illustrations. ‘The Athenaeum says regard this work: 
However high may have been the anticipations the public, they will 
amply realized this production, the subject-matter full the 
most valuable and suggestive materials.” The investigations described 
the present work, extend over wide tract country, and are not limited, 
the title shows, the localities his previous discoveries. The work has 
just been republished this country Putnam and Co., the English 
edition having been imported sheets. Mr. Layard now member 
Parliament. was recently offered the English consulship Egypt, but 
declined it. the recommendation Lord John Russell has con- 
sented accompany the English Ambassador Constantinople, and left 
for the East the day that his new work was published. 

Antiquities Athens and other monuments Greece, with 
seventy plates accurately reduced from the great work Stuart and Revett.” 
10s. 6d. The large original work now scarce, and sold this country 
for $60. fourth volume Colonel William critical history 
the language and literature ancient Greece” soon published. This 
volume comprises the period from the rise prose-composition the death 
Herodotus. The eleventh volume Grote’s History Greece” an- 
nounced nearly ready. This volume contains history Grecian and 
Sicilian affairs from the accession the death Philip Macedon, 
Civil Wars Rome,” for the use schools, prepa- 
ration Rev. Charles Merivale, author the Romans under the Empire.” 
The same author has also published school edition Sallust. 

Catalogue Greek Verbs, irregular and defective, their leading for- 
mations, tenses use and chief dialectic changes, James Baird.” This 
the same general plan the similar works Carmichael and Veitch. 
second and greatly improved edition Donaldson’s Varronianus, 
critical introduction the Ethnography ancient Italy, 
and the philological study the Latin language,” has appeared. 

The first Part the eighth edition the Encyclopaedia Britannica was 
published the first March. The whole work comprised twenty- 
one volumes, quarto. will illustrated upwards steel engrav- 
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ings, and several thousand wood. One Part will published each month, 

and volume each quarter. The first edition this work was published 
1771, three volumes, quarto; the next ten volumes (1778); the next 
eighteen (1797); the last edition was published 1842. Thirty-five 
thousand copies the different editions have been sold. The work 
thoroughly revised; new Articles are added, and the whole 
brought fully the present advanced state Science, Literature and 
the Arts. understood that Messrs. Little and Brown Boston, have 
made such arrangements with the publishers, taking part the edition, 
that the work can afforded this country very reasonable price. 

revised and cheap edition Lord Mahon’s History England, seven 
volumes, the course publication. The first volume has appeared. 
Travels and researches Asia Minor and Lycia. Sir Charles Fellows.” 
9s. This new edition, abridged from the larger work the same au- 
thor. 

Twenty-four lectures the results the Great Exhibition, delivered 
before the Society Arts, the suggestion Prince Albert, two volumes. 

Hippolytus and his Age, noticed page 220 the January number, has 
attracted more notice than any other theological work the last year, and 
has been very favorably received the English scholars. Extended re- 
views the work have appeared the Edinburgh, British Quarterly, Theo- 
logical Critic, and Kitto’s Journal Sacred Literature. The work 
evinces great and varied learning. The author seems equally home 
the departments philosophy, philology, church history and theology. 
the Article Kitto said: Whatever question arises, treats with the 
touch master, evincing minute knowledge its nature, which the 
great majority professed theologians are strangers to.” theology the 
author would rank with such men Neander, Nitzsch, ete. 

supplementary volume III.) the Life and Letters Niebuhr, 
edited and translated Susanna Winkworth.” 

Natural History Infidelity and Superstition, contrast with Christian 
work consists eight lectures preached Oxford, the 
foundation the late Rev. Bampton, Joseph Riddle. The subjects 
are high importance and are ably treated. Memoir the late Dr. Welch, 
Alexander Assyria; her Manners and Customs, Arts and 
Arms, restored from her monuments. Philip Henry Gross.” Published 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. This said 
valuable work and illustrated 157 wood cuts the 
and scenery. 

very valuable edition Caesar’s War, George has 
been published. all respects the work scholar. 

edition Crusius’s Homeric Lexicon, translated President Smith 
Marietta College, has been published, revised and edited Rev. 
Arnold. The Aeneid Virgil, with English Notes, from the German 
Dr. Dubner, edited Rev. Arnold. 

feared that Mr. Arnold may lose something the high reputa- 
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tion which acquired his earlier editions valuable school classics, 
allowing many editions present come out under his name, which can 
hardly supposed have been prepared himself, except very 
limited extent. 

There appropriate Article the January number Kitto’s Journal 
Sacred Literature, the character and labors the late Prof. Stuart. 
The Article commences follows: The memory man who has ex- 
erted prominent influence Professor Stuart upon the study Bib- 
lical Literature the great American Republic, entitled some record 
Journal which claims the function registering its history and 
tion. The simple fact, that the studies connected with this literature may 
considered owe their origin that country his exertions, and that 
its progress there has been thoroughly illustrated his labors, connects 
his name with its national history, that would even those grounds alone 
unpardonable neglect the opportunity producing what have 
been able learn man remarkable for his influence and character, 
and eminent for his talents and labors.” 

another Article Hebrew Literature, the same number, but 
different writer, said: The revival Hebrew learning Germany 
was soon felt some extent least, other countries. America, 
doubtless, belongs the honor having first, among the Anglo-Saxon races, 
caught the influence. this Republic, Professor Stuart led the way, and, 
were for nought but this, his name would deserve held honor 
all Biblical students.” These extracts show that Professor Stuart’s labors are 
justly appreciated abroad well home. 

Some our readers may not fully aware the extent which Pro- 
fessor Morgan has prosecuted his scientific labors. addition his 
Formal Logic,” which has been noticed previous number the Bib- 
liotheca, and which itself the result vast research, the author 
several other valuable scientific works. Among them are Arithmetic, 
which has reached, notice, fifth edition; Elements Algebra; Trigo- 
nometry, Double Algebra, ete. new work has recently appeared the 
Fine Arts, their Nature and Relations, with detailed Criticisms certain 
Pictures the Italian and French Schools, Guizot. Translated with 
the assistance the author, George Grove. notice, also, third 
and cheaper edition the System Logic, Rationative and. Inductive, 
John Stuart Mill; work the Methods Observation and Reason- 
ing Politics, George Cornewall Lewis; and, the same author, 
the Influence Authority Matters Opinion; the third edi- 
tion Outline the Necessary Laws Thought, Treatise 
Pure and Applied Logic, with considerable additions, Rev. William 
Thompson, Fellow Queen’s College, Oxford; the Philosophy the 
Senses Man, connection with material world, Robert 
Catholicity Spiritual and Intellectual; attempt Vindicating the 
Harmony Faith and Knowledge, Rev. Wilson; The Prophets and 
Kings the Old Testament, Rev. Maurice, Professor Divinity 
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King’s College, London; Dissertations Subjects relating the -Ortho- 
dox Eastern Catholic Communion, William Palmer, Fellow Mag- 
dalen College, The Gospel revealed Job, Thirty Lectures the 
principal passages the Book Job, with Notes, Rev. Hulbert; 
Discourses bearing upon some the Controversies the Day, Rev. 
Hook, Leeds. Prof. Eadie has the press work the Epis- 
tle the Ephesians, containing thoroughly critical Analysis and full 
tration. 


readers are aware that the enterprising house Harper Brothers 
are publishing Complete Works Samuel Taylor Coleridge; with 
Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. 
Edited Professor Shedd. seven volumes.” 12mo. The first four 
these volumes have appeared, very beautiful style. The Works Mr. 
Coleridge are well worthy such republication. may notice them 
more length another time. 

Ten volumes the elegant edition Quincey’s Works have been 
published Ticknor, Reed Fields, Boston. For his vigor style, and 
keenness discrimination, this writer well deserves the attention clergy- 
men. 

Dr. Smith, Editor the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
has published Pilgrimage Palestine, with Notes and Observations 
the Present Condition the Holy Land, the Manners, Customs and Insti- 
tutions the People, the Ruins Ancient Cities, and the Prospects Mis- 
sionary work was written with too much haste, and there- 
fore contains too many errors. 

From the press Redfield New York, have received the work 
Richard Chenevix Trench, the Lessons Proverbs; being the 
Substance Lectures delivered Young Mens’ Societies Portsmouth 
and elsewhere.” 16mo. Republished from the English edition. 
The typography this American reprint, very inaccurate. regard 
the work itself much inferior some Mr. Trench’s preceding volumes, 
especially his work The Study Words.” interesting, and 
hope that may incite some one write profounder treatise this 
fruitful theme. 

Mr. James Waters Baltimore has published octavo two vol- 
umes, entitled: Analytical Investigations concerning the Credibility the 
Scriptures, and the Religious System inculeated them; together with 
Historical Exhibition Human Conduct, during the several Dispensations 
under which Mankind have been placed their Creator. McCul- 
loh, D., Author Researches, Philosophical and Antiquarian, Amer- 
ica; the Evidences Christianity, etc. The first sentence the author’s 
First Preliminary Disquisition the following: the reader has hitherto 
the importance distinctly comprehending the actual value 
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